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THE MYSTERIES OF LAW, AS PRACTISED AT BOMBAY. 


Tue subject of the present article is one of the highest importance to the 
people of India at large, as involving this great question— Whether they 
shall enjoy access to, or be altogether shut out from, the enjoyment of 
justice, by the moderation or extortion of those in whose hands its ad- 
ministration is placed ‘—It is a subject which has also excited consider- 
able interest even in England, where a certain esprit du corps has been 
roused against Sir Edward West, (we do not say unjustly,) and the in- 
dignation of the Bar has been pretty loudly and generally expressed, at 
his arbitrary suspension of all the members of their own body from the 
exercise of their functions at Bombay. We do not by any means ap- 
prove of so violent, and as it would seem to us, so inappropriate a re- 
medy; and as to the doctrine maintained by Sir Edward West, that 
“* no power on earth had any right to call in question the proceedings of 
his Court,” we can only say it may be law, and good law, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but it is not consistent with the spirit of justice, 
which would shun the very appearance of arbitrary or irresponsible 
power, and more especially on the Bench, erected in India expressly to 
prevent the abuses of that power in others. It is the nature of power, 
however, to make those who possess much of it desire still more. Like 
wealth, the love of it increases with increased possession—and both are 
such inevitable corrupters of the human heart, that all our legal institu- 
tions ought to be framed with a view to prevent their too rapid and too 
extensive accumulation, 

Of Sir Edward West’s share in the dispute between the Court and 
the Barristers at Bombay, we have before expressed our opinion freely, 
and we repeat again that his decree of suspension appears to us harsh 
and inappropriate ; and his notion, that the only remedy for mal-prac- 
tices in his duty, if their existence could really be proved, is by im- 
peachment in Parliament, amounts to a confession that they are altoge- 
ther remediless ; for no man acquainted with English or Indian history 
could indulge a hope of the slightest redress from such a proceeding. If 
the offence of the Barristers was against the “ dignity” of the Court, that 
dignity would not have been lessened, but rather increased, by reading a 
lesson of caution to the offenders, and permitting them, by favour of the 
Court, to proceed in their duties under an expression of regret for the 
past, and a pledge of greater discretion for the future. - If their offence 
was against the community at large,—which we consider to be the case, 
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from their exorbitant demands of fees having laid the foundation of the 
whole proceeding—the appropriate punishment would have been to insist 
on their still conducting the suits of their clients for the fees already 
established, (and those far from being moderate ones, as will appear here- 
after,)—or to oblige them to disgorge a portion of their ill-gotten wealth, 
if it could be proved that they had long extorted fees to which they were 
not entitled. But suspending the whole of the Bar, and thus interrupt- 
ing the course of public business ; or admitting attorneys to practise as 
Barristers, to the great confusion of duties, and in many cases, perhaps, 
to the extreme prejudice of the unfortunate clients, does appear to us a 
measure quite unsuited to the nature of the remedy which the case required. 

On the other hand, it is but justice to Sir Edward West to say, that, 
whether he acted under the impression of his being fully borne out by 
the law and the charter, or whether it was a mere impulse of warm and 
ungovernable feeling which led him to the decision pronounced, his mo- 
tives appear to have been to benefit the native Indian as well as Euro- 
pean population of Bombay, by giving them cheap justice ; and this is a 
robe which, like charity, might deserve to cover a multitude of sins. 

Amidst all this, it must not be concealed that great differences of 
opinion prevail in Bombay itself upon this subject.—Mr. Elphinstone, 
the Governor, and many of the Civil and Military Servants of the East 
India Company, are said to be so hostile to Sir Edward West’s proceed- 
ings, that they hold no intercourse with him, and thus the society of the 
island is divided into two classes, each, as usual, conceiving themselves 
entirely and exclusively in the right, and the other irredeemably wrong. 
Instead of our pursuing a middle course, as is usual with those who will 
not take the trouble to examine for themselves, and who make up by an 
affectation of impartiality for a want of industry or judgment, we have 
taken some pains to inquire into the matter, and have come to the con- 
clusion that both parties are wrong, though there is an immense diiler- 
ence between the degrees of blame to be attached to either. 

The leading facts of the case have been published by us before, as 
they came to our knowledge, accompanied with such observations as the 
separate and successive disclosures suggested.* But it was not until re- 
cently that we obtained copies of the correspondence read in the Court 
at Bombay, and attested by the affidavit of Mr. Ayrton, the attorney 
through whom the papers principally passed. A reference to the pages 
indicated below will give to such of our readers as may not have be- 
stowed any previous attention on the subject, a suflicient acquaintance 
with the leading facts of the case to prepare them for the understanding 
of what follows; and their perusal of the documents we shall lay before 
them, will explain at once the origin, aim, and end of the proceedings in 
question. It is not often that we have so distinct a view, from behind 
the curtain, of those learned performers who parade the great stage of 
public life. It is they themselves, however, who have removed the veil, 
by which they were before shrouded from vulgar eyes; and we may, 
therefore, be pardoned for indulging ourselves, while we can, with a more 
familar view of their hallowed mysteries, than it falls to the lot of the 
uninitiated generally to obtain. 

The first of these curious documents, to which we allude, is an aflida- 





* See the Oriental Herald, vol. 1, p. 676, 691; vol. 11, p. 132, 460, 
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vit of Mr. Frederick Ayrton, Attorney-at-Law in Bombay, explanatory 
of the correspondence exhibited by him in the Court at that Presidency ; 
the substance of which we shall faithfully report, divested of its tedious 
technicalities, inserting the letters to which reference is made, as we 
proceed with the narrative. 

Mr. Ayrton deposes, that on the 7th of August, 1823, he received 
a letter: from George Norton, Esq. (the recently appointed Advocate 
General, who had not then been in India more than a few months, but 
who seemed disposed to enter vigorously on his task of preparing to quit 
it again as soon as possible,)—of which the following is a copy :— 

To F. Ayrton, Esq. 
My pear Sir, Bombay, August 7, 1823. 
The subject of counsel’s fees having, unfortunately, become a matter of 

discussion in public Court, and it being desirable that misunderstandings on this 
score should, of all things, be avoided, I think it as well to send you on the 
other side, for your information, a list of the smallest fees to be found in the 
Master’s buoks at Madras with re spect to the cases there specified, as extracted 
by a gentleman at the bar there, and sent to Mr. Parry; and I trust that the 
want of avy regular principles to be guided by in these matters, which all of the 
geutlemen in your branch of the profession have from time to time lamented to 
me, and have desired to be furnished with, will now in some degree be supplied. 
As soon as any information comes from C alcutta on the subject, I presume you 
and the other gentlemen, when in possession of such analagous data, will have 
no difficulty in taking, in the result, such a course in marking counsel’s fees as 
will obviate any misconceptions for the future. 

For myself, i shall only say that, without affecting to dictate or to express a 
more direct opinion in regard to my own fees, I shall always expect to meet 
with the same consideration in that respect as my equals, and no better. It 
would certainly be a very peculiar circumstance which would induce me to think 
myself authorized to reject any brief; but I will take the liberty of saying, that 
no consideration whatever shall persuade me to accept a less fee than the very 
smallest given in similar cases at other presidencies ; and any attempt directed 
to make me, I shall look upon as an affront. If I cannot receive the usual and 
regular fee, I will take none atall. This is a determination which, in my view, 
1 owe both to my own professional character.individually, and to the proper dignity 
of the profession at large. 

I think and hope I have now said quite enough to preclude any future discus- 
sion, on my part, upon this topic, which I, for one, am resolved not to condescend 
to, 1 remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Gro. Norton. 




















| Pago- | | Gold ~Ru- | Sterling. i 
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N. B.—It will be observed, that a pagoda is here reckoned at 3$ rupees ; a gold 
mohur at 15 rupees ; and the amount in pounds sterling is calculated by allowing 
2 shillings for a rupee, which is a little above the present low rate of exchange. 
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To this letter Mr. Ayrton sent no reply; but he deposes that most of 
the fees specified in the foregoing list, and which he understood Mr. 
Norton to mean, was the lowest that he would consent to receive, were 
of greater amount than the fees that had been heretofore paid to Counsel 
in ordinary cases at Bombay. He adds, in his affidavit, that both be- 
fore and after the receipt of the letter given above, and in consequence 
of the dissatisfaction expressed by the Barristers at Bombay at the 
amount of their fees, he had, according to the best of his judgment, in- 
creased the general rate of them in the proportion of 25 per cent., which 
he did in order to satisfy their demands and facilitate the business of his 
clients. In this manner also, he states, that Counsel had sometimes re- 
turned their briefs to him with suggestions for an increase of fees, when 
he has altered the fees originally marked from four and six gold mohurs 
to six and nine gold mohurs: nay, even, that on some occasions, he had 
doubled the accustomed fee, in conformity to what he was led to under- 
stand was the expectation of Counsel in such cases; although, without 
such suggestions from them, he would have given only the ordinary fee 
if left to his discretion: but he complied from time to time with these 
unusual demands, in order to remove, if possible, the unpleasant feeling 
that would have resulted from his neglecting to do so, and in the hope 
that sooner or later some more definite and specific arrangement might 
be made, as to the fees of Counsel on all cases put into their hands. He 
adds, that on motions in a cause, made on notice, the Barristers de- 
manded two gold mohurs, whereas the fee hitherto paid was only one ; 
and that he had received repeated intimation from the Counsel practising 
in the Court at Bombay, that their fees were too small. 

On the 23d of July, 1823, Mr. Ayrton received the following letter 
from A. S. Le Messurier, Esq., at the foot of which he made the memo- 
randum now annexed to it :— 


To F. Ayrton, Esq. 
Dear Sir, Bombay, July 23, 1823. 
Conceiving the fee of six (6) gold mohur~ to be the least remuneratiou 
that can be given for the labour of drawing any bis, and that I expect that fee to 
be always given, I return the accompanying papers, in order that an additional 


fee may be marked, or I must decline having any thing to do with them. 
Yours, faithfully, A, S. Le MEssurier. 


MEMORANDUM by Mr. Ayrton. 


The Bill drawn was about 15 fifteen folios, and was only for a discovery of the 
names of the persons in whose behalf the Defendant had signed a policy of in- 
surance under the designation of ‘‘a Company.”’ For such a Bill, the fee, in 
England, would have been one guinea: the six gold mohurs were marked as re- 
quested for drawing this Bill.* 


This letter, and the memorandum attached to it, need no further com- 
ment. We therefore pass on to the further facts contained in Mr. Ayr- 
ton’s affidavit. In this he states, that in a certain cause, wherein Kin- 
nersley was the plaintiff, and Prendergast and others the defendants, 
Mr. Charles Grant was employed, in the early part of the proceedings, 
as the Solicitor for the plaintiff; but that afterwards he, Mr. Ayrton, 





* A gold mobur is pearly a guinea aud half, 
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received charge of the cause as Solicitor. At the time of this change 
Mr. Ayrton was assured by Mr. Grant that he had already paid to Mr. Le 
Messurier and Mr. Parry, the Counsel in this case, the sum of 510 rupees. 
Mr. Ayrton, however, on receiving the affair into his hands, considering 
that Mr. Le Messurier had taken some trouble in drawing the bill, 
marked to him the further sum of 225 rupees. The bill having been 
filed, a demurrer was put in; and on that occasion Mr. Ayrton again 
gave, with the briefs to argue this demurrer, the following fees :—To Mr. 
Norton, for brief fee and consultation, 220 rupees ; to Mr. Parry, for the 
same, 150 rupees; and to Mr. Le Messurier, for the same, 135 rupees. 
The demurrer, after being filed, required to be amended; when Mr. 
Ayrton was again called upon to give two gold mohurs, or 30 rupees, re- 
Sresher fees, to each of the gentlemen above named. Besides this, there 
was given to Mr. Norton, the Advocate General, a retainer fee of five 
gold mohurs ; making altogether for fees paid on this cause alone, up to 
the arguing of the demurrer, one thousand four hundred rupees and up- 
wards! 

On the 24th of September, 1823, the demurrer was called on to be 
argued, at which period Mr. Irwin, another barrister, began to state the 
contents of the bill, and proceeded therein for about ten minutes, when 
the Recorder suggested that it would be for the benefit of all parties that 
the case should be referred to arbitrators, and settled out of court. Mr. 
Norton, the Advocate General, expressed the complainant's willingness 
to refer the matter as advised : the matter, therefore, stood over to re- 
ceive the defendants’ acquiescence to such reference ; and the brief was 
on the next day sent back from the plaintiff’s Counsel to Mr. Ayrton, his 
attorney. On the 26th of September, however, the very day following, 
Mr. Ayrton was informed by the defendants’ Solicitor, that they would 
not consent to such reference, and accordingly the brief was again sent 
to Mr. Norton, the Advocate General, by whom it was originally held. 
It was, however, instantly returned, accompanied by the following 
note :— 

To F. Ayrton, Esq. 
My Dear Sir, Bombay, Sept. 26, 1823. 

I have always understood that whenever a case has been opened, and ad- 
journed, for any purpose, the Counsel, in resuming their labours, receive a 
refresher, I certainly do not think the fees in the above case, with reference 
to the nature of it, are much higher than to be clear of AN INSULT, and therefore 
see no reason for departing from what is regular and formal in respect to my fees ; 


I return you, therefore, this brief, to be marked with a refreshing fee of some 
sort, and remain Yours, truly, Gro. Norton. 


This is a very happy specimen of the liberal feelings and extended 
views of a hired advocate, who, in two short days, can so far forget a 
client’s case, as to render it necessary to refresh his memory, not by any 
additional looking into the facts or arguments of the case, for that does 
not seem to have been thought of, but by more fees, the omission of 
which could constitute an insult, and their increase smooth down all as- 
perities into the most perfect good humour and content 

Mr. Ayrton deposes, that the reason of his not sending a refresher 
was, that such an additional expense was not justified by the circum- 
stances under which the cause had been postponed ; and, moreover, that 
the fees given to the Counsel in this cause, had already been so extremely 
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liberal, as not to call for further advances in this stage of the pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Ayrton accordingly addressed a note to Mr. Norton, stating 
that he must take his client's directions on the subject of this extraordinary 
demand, as he was resolved not to interfere further on his own responsibi- 
lity as to Counsel’s fees. He accordingly saw his client on the follow- 
ing day, and communicated to him verbally the contents of Mr. Norton’s 
letter; when the® unfortunate client, terrified at the apprehension of a 
protracted litigation, every step of which might be thus attended with 
incalculable expense, and feeling his inability to satisfy such repeated 
and exorbitant demands, particularly as the fees hitherto paid had not 
been deemed sutlicient, directed his Solicitor to dispense with the further 
assistance of the last-retained Counsel, Mr. Norton, and confine the 
further conduct of his cause to the two barristers previously engaged. 

Mr. Ayrton accordingly wrote to Mr. Norton, stating, that as his client 
had now nothing to expect but protracted litigation with the defendants, 
and, as might be seen trom the statements in the bill, he was not in a 
condition to meet a heavy expense, he was under the necessity of declin- 
ing Mr. Norton's further assistance, he being the last Counsel retained ; 
expressing, however, at the same time, the regret of himself and client, 
at the loss which their cause would necessarily sustain in being deprived 
of his valuable services. ‘To this civil intimation of an inability to meet 
the exorbitant demands of the keepers of that Justice which, we are so 
often told is ‘* open to all,”—the following was the civil reply :-— 


To Mr. F. Ayrron. 
Sir, Saturday Afternoon, Sept. 27. 


I fee] much relieved by Major K.’s relinquishment of my further inter- 
ference in his case; aud therefore make no manner of complaint on the subject. 

But you, Sir, know perfectly well, that to retain a Barrister, and not employ 

him,—especially when by such retainer he has found himself obliged, as you also 


know he has been obliged, to resign one offered on the other side,—is a piece of 


conduct which, as far as vow are concerned in it, ought to banish your presence 
from my office altogether for the future; but I bave to request only for the pre- 
sent that you keep yourself and your briefs out of it as much as you can, as 
nothing but professional uecessity will in future induce me to see you or any be- 
longing to you in it again. 

You will clearly understand from this, that I look to you and you only as the 
author of the AFFRONT put upon me in regard to the subject of your note this 
morning. 

If L was puzzled before, I now perfectly understand the meaning of ‘ your re- 
solution,” as you express yourself, ‘ never to interfere in regard to my fees,” 
and I heartily wish you would extend your resolution to the briefs also, which in 
such case you ought, I think, todo, But I have this to add, that any design you 
may entertain, and which you have already with no small degree of INSOLENCE 
sufficiently insinuated, of obliging me to disgrace myself or my profession with 
the acceptance of irregular fees, or to work without fees, will be quite fruitless ; 
and if you are not more RESPECTFUL in your conduct towards me for the future, 
{ will see how far such adesign may not be made to REDOUND ON YOUR OWN 
HEAD! 

As to Major K.’s case, no one thing could have been more satisfactory to my 
feelings, than with reference to his peculiar situation, to have engaged in his 
cause unfeed; but not through the medium of such an attorney as yourself, put- 
ting the case in my hands in the manner you have, 

lam, Sir, yours obediently, 
Geoxce Norton, 


It can hardly be necessary to offer a single remark on this specimen 
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of courtesy and delicacy, except to observe that it is the production of 
an individual who had been appointed Advocate General of Bombay, by 
a fortunate accident, and had been in India only a few months; when, 
as the Recorder remarked on a subsequent occasion, “ a new light 
seemed to have broken in upon him;” but this light was rather ‘* dark- 
ness Visible,” as it appears he could neither see, hear, nor understand, 
without his vision, his intellect, and his speech being quickened by inces- 
sant and interminable fees ! 

In the course of the same day, Sept. 27, Mr. Ayrton also addressed 
Mr. Parry, stating to him the circumstances that had transpired, and 
begging that he would thenceforward consider himself as the leading 
Counsel of his client ; to which he received the following reply : 


To FP. Ayrton, Esq. 


Dear Sir, Saturday, September 27, 1823. 


‘The enclosed is a note that was to have been forwarded to you this morning, 
as soon as | was satisfied that it was not your intention to have sent me a refresher 
fee in the cause therein alluded to. 

The contents of your note just now received have removed all uncertainty 
upon this point, and I find also an additional labour and responsibility imposed 


upon me. 

From the whole tenor of your note, I cannot but perceive that it is wished that 
poverty should be considered as the reason why Counsel are not remunerated in 
proportion to their labours; and I therefore return my Brief-fee, preferring to 
conduct the cause gratuitously rather than acquiesce in accepting what I consider 
an insufficient remuneration. Yours, truly, 

G. FP, Parry, 
(ENCLOSURE. ) 

Dear Sir,—I am very sorry to find, by your note, that the recommendation of 
the Court has failed in producing a reference in the case of Kinnersley v. Pren- 
dergast, aud from your not having thought it necessary to send a refresher fee, 
J must conclude you consider your client’s case will be sufficiently supported by 
such recollection merely of its circumstances as a competent knowledge of the case 
on Wednesday last, will enable Counsel to argue it. 

I have thought proper to apprize you of this, in order that in case the demurrer 
should be held good, the disadvantages under which the € omplainant’s case comes 


into Court may be ascribed to the RIGHT cause. 
Yours truly, G, F. Parry. 


Here then, is an avowal, which has the merit of frankness at least, and 
this is a rare virtue among lawyers especially, that two days were suffi- 
cient to unfit an advocate for arguing a question of which he was en- 
tirely master before; and that if he failed on Saturday to retain a perfect 
recollection of what he thoroughly knew and remembered on Wednesday, 
the true cause of this treachery of memory would be the absence of a 
refresher fee ! 

After this, a letter was sent by Mr. Norton’s clerk, encouraged no 
doubt by the examples of his superiors, addressed to Mr. Ayrton, and 
stating that he was “ desired by Mr. Norton to inform him that in future, 
on all fees paid to himself, he would expect clerk’s fees also to be paid, 
according to the practice in England.” He then gives a scale, appa- 
rently either his master’s or his own, making the clerk’s fees an advance 
of six per cent. on those of the barrister (no such fees having ever been 
paid in Bombay before); and, making an ea-post-facto application of 
his own decree, he adds, “ I should be much obliged, if, when you settle 
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Mr. Norton’s account, you would transmit the amount of the following” — 
giving a long bill of clerk’s fees to be paid by the unhappy client, Kin- 
nersley, who had already been compelled to decline the further services 
of his master, because of his inability to satisfy his extravagant demands. 

It may be well to state a few facts, to show the proportion of advance 
required by these barristers at Bombay, since Mr. Norton’s appearance 
amongthem. ‘The table of fees sanctioned by the Master in the Bombay 
court, and hitherto made the rule of charge, allows four gold mohurs, or 
61. sterling, for drawing or settling a bill or answer in equity: the fee 
demanded by the present barristers is six gold mohurs, or 91. sterling : 
the charge in England for the same duty is 12. 1s. With ‘a brief on 
hearing in equity causes, the accustomed fee in Bombay was three gold 
mohurs, or 4/. 10s. sterling: the new fee demanded is seven gold mohurs 
and a half, or 10/. 15s. sterling: in England the charge is 1/. ls. For 
a special retainer the old fee was three gold mohurs, or 4/. 10s: the 
new demand is for six gold mohurs, or 9/.: the fee in England is 1/. Is. 
For a general retainer, the old fee at Bombay was five gold mohurs, or 
71. 10s.: the fee now demanded is 3.50 rupees, or 35/. sterling: the 
general price paid in England for the same purpose is 5/. 5s. On an 
average, therefore, it may be said that the new fees attempted to be 
exacted at Bombay are seven times as great as those usually received 
in England, where most men who have ever had to do with law and 
lawyers, know to their cost, they are already so high as to amount to a 
denial of justice to a very large majority of the community. If the 
practice in England were, theretore, to be made the standard for exacting 
clerk’s fees, in addition to those of the barrister, it ought not to be entirely 
lost sight of in other matters. But it is only to serve a particular purpose 
that the practice in England is ever mentioned, and when that end is 
attained, it is no more thought of. 

To show the state of law and law-expenses in Bengal, we may mention 
that on the proceedings of the six Secretaries by indictment against the 
Calcutta Journal, the Editor of that paper had to pay out of his own 
unaided funds 6,000 rupees, or 600/. sterling, in costs, although he was 
ACQUITTED; while his six official prosecutors had not nearly so much to 
pay among them all, though they tailed in establishing their case, and 
ought, therefore, in justice to have paid the whole. In the criminal in- 
formation filed against that Paper, and put by and revived, but never 
brought to trial, nearly an equal sum was expended, without any con- 
viction following. For one document only,—a copy of the indictment of 
the Secretaries,—which was of no use whatever to any party, and was 
repeatedly refused as unnecessary, except, indeed, for the purpose of 
emptying the puckets of the acquitted client, the sum of 100 Bengal gold 
mohurs, then nearly 200/. sterling, was paid, though it was never looked 
into after it was drawn by any individual, serving only the purpose of 
swelling the bi!l of costs, and operating as a tax on justice. 

We may add to these illustrative facts, the following equally instruc- 
tive examples of the extortion practised on the western side of India, fur- 
nished by an authority on which we can place the greatest reliance. A 
suitor in the court at Bombay, had recently certain bills for law-expenses 
presented to him, amounting to 12,000 rupees: which, when taxed by 
the proper officer, was reduced to 4,500, the remaining 7,500 being 
struck off as unjust and unwarrantable. In another case a demand was 
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inade on a suitor in the same court for 14,000 rupees as amount of costs, 
when the payment was refused on the ground of the charges being ex- 
cessive ; and so conscious were the parties, making this demand, of the 
exorbitant nature of their claim, that, rather than have it brought into 
court for adjustment there, which the suitor threatened to do, they ac- 
cepted, as a compromise, the sum of 5,000 rupees. From these facts, 
which are known, some idea may be formed of those which are not 
suffered to transpire ; they certainly exhibit the lawyers in no very ami- 
able light, and at least prove that the “learned” professions are very far 
from deserving the epithet so indiscriminately applied to them, as being 
also the most “ liberal.” 





HAPPINESS. 


Nor breath of vernal wind, 
When unconfined 
It sports through emerald leaves and opening flowers ; 
Nor morning’s early note, 
When, sweetly mingling, float 
The wild grove’s choristers’ united powers ; 
Nor bank of haunted stream, 
Where oft I dream, 
Beneath the waning night, of other days ; 
While from some turret near 
The screech-owl, screaming drear, 
Scares the lone echo and the dancing fays; 
To me is half so dear, 
As when the year 
Is crowned with yellow leaves and golden grain ; 
To sit by cheerful hearth, 
Tasting no noisy mirth, 
But listening to some heaven-inspired strain. 
Then fabled times return, 
The tapers burn 
Like censers in some holy godhead’s shrine, 
And every face appears 
More consecrate by years, 
And wears a loftier look, and more divine. 
From heart to heart the lay 
Resistless way 
Forces, and mirth, or soft imagined woe, 
In eager fancy breeds, 
As sad or merry deeds 
Pass by the soul in light or solemn show. 
This life to friendship gives, 
Which purer lives 
In souls that feel, in common, joys like these ; 
And years in passing shed 
Upon the whitening head, 


The wish and the ability to please. Bion. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 3R 




















































THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 5.—Retrospective Review. 


CoNTEMPORARIES keep each other in countenance by flattery. There 
is a commerce of compliments carried on between them; and the com- 
mon notions of the age are looked upon by each as marks of his own in- 
dividual superiority. Few have sufficient acuteness to perceive that 
common minds, being always dependent on others for their principles, 
are like certain trees, which require a depth of soil to nourish and support 
them, while genius resembles the Alpine pine, and would shoot up 
though the whole surface of the age were waste and barren. Common 
notions, and the general result of previous discoveries, are the soil that 
produces ordinary writers: who amass, but do not create wealth. Such 
writers as these, naturally wither with their times, having no claim upon 
posterity ; nor, in fact, any thing so peculiarly their own, that it cannot 
pass to another. It is plain, that no good end could be answered by 
struggling with time and oblivion for the rescue of their remains ; for it 
cannot be of any essential good to know what particular species of folly 
was in vogue in such or such an age. There are truths intimately con- 
nected with the interests of humanity, (if men could be persuaded to 
search diligently after them,) sufficiently numerous to employ the most 
persevering generation, and sufficiently new and beautiful to rouse and 
delight the most ardent curiosity. But at present mere literature stands 
between us and this research. We are much more given to pursue the 
traces of other men’s thoughts, than to tax our own invention for some- 
thing that may deserve the thanks and remembrance of future ages; but 
this bias of our minds is much less the choice of individual writers, than 
a consequence resulting from the previous march of literature. For there 
are periods in the history of nations, when the general mind relaxes, and 
turns round as it were upon the slope ef time, to review its past labours ; 
just as a traveller pauses midway on some lofty hill, to look back upon 
the weary way he has trodden. If, during these periods, an exact esti- 
mate of what had been done, amd of what remained to be accomplished, 
could be made, it is probable that such a judging era might be of para- 
mount utility: but particular invention will not be made to stand still, 
whatever may be the case with that of the nation; and its brilliant suc- 
cesses will always attract the notice of those who employ themselves in 
weighing the merits of other men, to the detriment of those similar spirits 
who might have preceded it. Thus the literature of past ages would be 
left almost entirely to the private decision of individuals, who seldom 
care to come to any very determinate opinion upon such things as they 
have no immediate interest in estimating correctly. This would be giv- 
ing up the rein entirely to time, and damping the ardour of genius by 
showing with how much indifierence men sometimes see its productions 
consigned to oblivion. To remedy this evil, a publication seemed neces- 
sary, which should exercise a severe scrutiny on the claims of ancient 
writers ; show for what they were excellent, and wherein they erred ; 
separate those of their works, or even ideas, which naturally went out of 
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date with the epoch in which they flourished, from such as bore a rela- 
tion to all ages and conditions of society ; and, having no regard to petty 
censure, compile a complete body of excerpta for that part of mankind, 
whose other necessary occupations and studies cut them off from the possi- 
bility of making such researches for themselves. With something like this 
aim, the Retrospective Review was established. It is certain, however, 
that the impulse to this kind of labour did not originate with the Retrospec- 
tive; on the contrary, the Review itself isthe production of a feeling and 
taste that had gone abroad into society, and caused men to look back 
with a kind of intellectual yearning towards the works of our ruder an- 
cestors. But there was danger (and the danger still continues), that in 
this retrospect more importance might be attached to mere typographical 
rarities, and intellectual abortions, than to productions ef unadorned 
merit; for oddity and paradox seem more congenial to the spirit of these 
times, than reasoning, and its consequent,—a knowledge of simple and 
pure truth. The conductors of the Ketrospective Review seem too fond 
of mere oddities. They have succumbed to the spirit of the age, which 
is bent upon reviving and perpetuating extravagance ; and have persisted 
with too much pertinacity, to attempt to give currency to that grotesque 
and barbarous taste which the delicacy of our immediate predecessors 
had exploded. It is the peculiar folly of our times, to consider the age 
of Elizabeth as the most flourishing or best period of our literature. But 
it is a mark of barbarism, and a contemptible disregard of the rights of 
man, to look upon that era as most glorious, in which the human intel- 
lect was compelled to stoop to every species of degradation, to appease 
the hateful ambition of a female despot. Elizabeth’s age, it is allowed, 
was fertile in writers of fine fancy, enthusiasm, and rude energy; but 
they were all, not excepting Shakespeare, deluded by false taste, and 
disgraced by obscenity. It has been said, that our great dramatic 
poet only sacrificed to the genius of the times when he indulged in 
grossness and ribaldry ; but it must be clear to whoever reads him atten- 
tively, that he had an impure imagination, and delighted in obscene 
allusions and descriptions. ‘That he might know such a taste was wrong 
in the abstract, is nothing; he might know so much, like Ovid, the most 
obscene writer of all antiquity, and, notwithstanding, yield to his propen- 
sity. We have instanced Shakespeare, ut ex uno disces omnes; and 
there can be no exception against the representative. The human mind, ia 
Elizabeth’s time, was crude and unformed ; the elements of greatness 
were mingled in high fermentation with the dross of ignorance and super- 
stition ; but it had not had time to clear and purify itself: it was strong, 
but not good. ‘The principles of very few sciences were known; nor had 
the reasoning faculty acquired that sharpness which is needed in the 
pursuit of truth. Bacon, perhaps, may be adduced as an exception ; 
but he belonged to the next age; and of all the other prose writers of 
those times, it may be truly predicated, that they wanted taste, discrimi- 
nation, decorum, and a knowledge of principles. We know it is at all 
times fashionable to cast an eye of regret towards the past, and under- 
value present times; and this feeling may be turned to advantage by 
employing it to excite emulation with departed excellence ; but it should 
be remembered, that while genius and taste survive in their productions, 
folly and ignorance leave no durable monument; and thus, while we 
speak of antiquity, we mean that noble portion of its spirit that has left 
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behind it models of almost inimitable perfection. It is the business, how- 
ever, of a philosophic and discerning age, to award due praise to contem- 
porary merit; and, it may be said, for the times in which we live, that 
few ages have seen greater men, or seen them more intent on promoting 
the happiness of their species, which is the true test of greatness. 

But to come directly to the execution and merits of the Retrospective 
Review—The too great attention it has paid to our “ old dramatists,” as 
they are called,—a corollary from the disposition of the times, is one 
of its most striking defects. For more than twenty years it has been 
fashionable to speak of these “old dramatists” as a mine of poetry and 
feeling, to which those who worship the muses in these latter days, should 
resort, as to a kind of second-hand shop, where nature’s excellencies 
were retailed at a cheap rate. Many were, and continue to be, persuaded 
that this is right; and, in consequence of this belief, deck out their 
meagre verses with the insipid mummery of spells, witchcraft, prognosti- 
cations, and the whole paraphernalia of an ignorant and barbarous pe- 
riod. This taste receives indirectly the countenance of the Retrospective 
Review ; for in several of its numbers, it has evinced a disposition to 
revive the sources of it. Notwithstanding this, its direct and general 
tendency is far from being exceptionable ; though some of the very best 
articles it has put forth, have been written on subjects that little deserved 
them ; while books, which opened the largest and fairest field for philoso- 
phical criticism, have been hurried over in a hasty and slovenly manner. 
We allude, in an especial manner, to the way in which Cudworth’s 
Intellectual System of the Universe, and Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum 
were treated. The writer of the article on the latter, seemed incapable 
of following the sweep, vigour, and rapidity of Bacon’s perceptions, or of 
seeing the true pole at which they perpetually pointed ; possessed by the 
mania of reviewers, he was rather disposed to substitute his own notions 
for those of his author, than to give an analysis of the principles con- 
tained in the book, or, (which was much more necessary,) a history of 
the reception or confirmation they have met with among later discoverers. 
Bacon had a mind the most astonishing of any modern whatever; and 
touching his principles unskilfully, is like meddling with the talismans 
of a magician—a wrong move of the finger may rouse the most dangerous 
elements into activity. Mere learning is of little service in comprehend- 
ing Bacon: it requires a mind that has moved spontaneously in the 
same track that he himself pursued, and been accustomed to wrestle with 
nature without presumption and sophistry, the sword and buckler of the 
schools. The writer in question depended upon mere learning; he had 
not that acute logic which, by habits of meditation, is superinduced upon 
a powerful understanding, although it is probable that his mind may have 
been sufficiently familiar with the mere terms. 

But, to go on with the general subject, one of the most liberal and use- 
ful articles in the work, is that on the learned Sale’s Translation of the 
Koran, ‘The writer kad evidently got rid of many of those prejudices 
that beset the minds of even literary men, and had been free to think 
for himself. This is no mean compliment; but it may safely be paid to 
more than one contributor to the Retrospective Review. The reader who 
is not already conversant with the work, may be referred, among other 
articles, to those on De Foe’s “‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier,” “ Sir John 
Reresby’s Memoirs,” “ Lord Bacon’s Letters,” and “ The Adventures of 
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Peter Wilkins ;” although in the last-mentioned article, there are several 
very rash decisions, as it appears to us, on matters of high literary im- 
portance. The writer, after remarking that the work he was about to 
review, had been published at a time when the reading part of the nation 
were indifferent to simple nature, goes on to say, that in works of imagi- 
nation, our taste is much more natural at present than it was in the age 
of Pope and Swift. This is one of the innumerable instances in which 
we find people talking in a vague and unmeaning manner about nature, 
simplicity, &c. Not only is it yet doubtful how far nature accompanies 
man in the refinements of society ; thus stamping her impress upon the 
mutations he seems to effect ; but even were we sure that nature halted 
at the first progression from barbarism, and left man to wander after his 
own taste, in the region of civilization, it is yet certain that, employing 
the term nature in its usual sense, a writér who describes civilized, or 
even corrupted man, may be equally as natural as he who paints only 
savages. Nature is only a mode of being; and the nature of a thing is 


its own particular mode of being, in contradistinction to the mode ot 


being of any other thing. ‘There is no one who can tell what were the 
original modes of being peculiar to each thing that exists; nor can any 
one fix, amidst perpetual mutations, upon that mode which is absolutely 
most fit and congruous in itself. It is absurd, therefore, to accuse a 
writer, or a generation of writers, of departing from nature, while they 
attribute to what they describe its real manners and attributes. But the 
writer of this article sufficiently demonstrates his own partial and imper- 
fect notions of nature, by naming those writers whom he thinks natural, 
and the contrary. Men who mistake reverie for reflection, are apt to 
consider that as the true state of nature, in which the passions and attri- 
butes of the human heart are undeveloped and hidden; just as they 
suppose a child more natural than a man. But we might as well think 
that the nature of an oak is to lie for ever covered in the earth in the 
shape of an acorn. A thing is in its natural state when all the powers or 
faculties it possesses are in full action, and tending to that end which the 
well-being of that thing requires. It isthe nature therefore of man to run 
the race of barbarism, improvement, refinement, corruption, degradation, 
and second ignorance—just as we see him do; and he is a natural writer 
who accurately describes man in any of these stages of society. It would 
considerably benefit mankind, if authors would endeavour to form just 
notions of each other, and form no notion at all of those who were above 
the reach of their judgments The reviewer of “ Peter Wilkins” is an 
illustration of this truth, He appears to have been fully competent to 
estimate the merits of the Tale before him; he might have been compe- 
tent to judge of all similar Tales ; but he was not satisfied with review- 
ing the work of which he was to speak. He had read Wordsworth, 
Lord Byron, Pope, &c. and knowing that it has of late become a practice 
with critics to speak of every thing imaginable, rather than of the matter 
before them, he was unwilling to lose an opportunity of coupling the 
names of Pope and Byron with Wordsworth and the author of “ Peter 
Wilkins.” ‘This is a very mischievous fashion, and least of all suitable 
to the Retrospective Review. For if, under pretence of giving an account 
of some one book, its editors permit themselves to take an historical glance 
at any particular national literature, the very nature of their publication 
will compel them to go many times over the same ground, and thus 
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weary their readers with repetitions, and meagre sketches, without ever 
being able to give a complete or true picture at last. This comes, however, 
of affectation, and sciodism,* the prevailing curse of this age. ‘The article 
we have been finding fault with, however, is far, as we have before said, 
from being a bad article; and it is for this reason that we have thought 
proper to animadvert upon its faults. But there are some pieces in the 
Review of a much superior nature : these commonly take a narrow range, 
as an article should, confining themselves to the ideas of the authors 
reviewed, to their worth, and the probable causes of their origin. Such 
a one is that on ‘ Colley Cibber’s Apology for himself.” ‘To those who 
love to trace the history of our drama, it is a choice morsel ; and there 
is scarcely a reader who might not draw pleasure and profit from it. 
This is more than can be said for the greater number of the articles on 
Old Plays. The subject itself is bad. No good play was ever totally 
neglected ; and those that have been reprinted under the contrary per- 
suasion, have only established this truth by more fully proving their 
almost complete worthlessness. ‘There is a class, however, of articles in 
this publication, which is commonly of a very pleasing cast,—on the 
older and smaller poets of our own country. Many of those poets are 
readable only in selections ; they were men of sensitive and acute minds, 
who could frequently perceive the finer relations and atlinities of things 
with considerable exactness, and paint them vividly, and with a degree of 
energy. But, indolent and conceited with their own powers, they very 
frequently wrote as if dipping their pens in ink were all that was neces- 
sary to waken the powers of invention. Hence their vapid conceits, and 
forced, incongruous imagery. i is very common to believe that strange, 
unnatural comparisons and combinations, suppose, at least, a great degree 
of wild undirected imagination; but it is a gross mistake. Nothing is 
more full of grotesque groupings of such a kind, than dreams; and yet 
the dvliest fancy is not barren of this species of creation. The human 
mind, indeed, is but too apt to slide into absurdity ; no one is too unima- 
ginative for that; but it belongs only to the great and vigorous mind to 
pour forth that high current of living imagery and similes which is the 
language of imagination. ‘The fancy oi the poets we have been speak- 
ing of, was like a lazy cloud, which does not shift its parts or position 
with sufficient rapidity to assume many beautiful shapes: if they wrote 
any thing good, a hundred stupid conceits generally followed upon the 
strength of it. In the Retrospective Review the roses are given without 
the thorns, and are very often so well hedged in by sensible remarks, that 
their bloom is likely to last. Herrick, Crashaw, Carew, Randolph, &c. 
look best when so transplanted; and, in general, it were as well if the 
critic would have had the candour to say he had given all that was 
worth giving. Life cannot be spent worse than in poring over the abor- 
tions of dulness ; and if, through public spirit, ambition of the reputation 
of industry, or any other motive, honest, plodding persons can be found who 
will pick out ‘the grain of wheat from the bushel of chaff,” they should 
not mar their own good offices by insinuating that much more might be 
found. For thus, persons who should suppose them sincere, might under- 








* An expressive word, but one which never makes its appearance in a lan- 
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take a very Quixotic affair, endeavouring to extract spirits from a caput 
mortuum. 

But many of our old poets are so uniformly stupid, that nothing can 
be extracted from them to repay the labour of research. Such a one was 
Dr. Henry More. The odour of his ineffable dulness is absolutely infec- 
tious ; one feels, while reading him, a kind of mist creep over his under- 
standing, clouding the judgment, and benumbing the creative faculty. 
To what purpose should such a person be reviewed ? Is there any danger 
that his example should be followed? It is probable there are not two 
persons in Great Britain possessed of sufficient patience to wade through 
such a gulf of folly as his poems, and still fewer who could reap any 
benefit by so doing. 

One of the greatest advantages hat could arise, or be contemplated, 
from a publication like the Review before us, is the promotion and pre- 
servation of good taste, by constantly calling back the attention of the 
public to models of excellence, who flourished in, and adorned past ages. 
In order to this, it would be by no means necessary for its labours to be 
extended to the great writers of antiquity (who are better known than it 
could ever hope to be); there are writers, it is well known, among the 
vast stores of literature, not of splendid genius, or almost unattainable 
perfection, but men of wide knowledge, nice taste, agreeable fancy, who 
might be introduced with advantage to the familiar knowledge of the 
people. Men are always glad to know what may be useful to them, and 
will discover by degrees the writer of utility from the retailer of words 
and sophistry. But it is meritorious to render them assistance in this 
discovery ; and, if that be not sufficient, it is a passport to golden favour 
and fame. In many instances, the Retrospective Review may serve as a 
guide. In the last number, there was an article on American Literature, 
written in a bold and powerful style, which must remove the prejudices 
(if any still remain) that we have been accustomed to entertain against 
our western children, and point out a new source of pleasure to the lovers 
especially of romantic fiction. 

One of the principal attractions, indeed, which it must possess for 
young adventurers into the literary field, arises, we think, from even its li- 
mited notices of foreign books. Our own literature is of so extensive a na- 
ture, that those who would fully master it, have little time to look abroad ; 
and for this reason it might be useful to place within their reach analyses 
of such foreign works as deserve to be known. From such analyses, if 
faithfully executed, it would be easy for the youthful scholar to perceive 
whether a more extensive knowledge of the original writers would be de- 
sirable ; and, generally, what degree of importance each author should 
hold in his estimation. Who would not wish to read Ariosto (if he had 
not read him before) after the article given on his Orlando in the last 
number ?* Who, possessed of fine taste and accurate judgment, would 
not willingly listen to the suggestions of a critic so impassioned and true ? 
This article is a real antidote against the false taste and rash decisions 
on subjects of poetry, which have appeared in former numbers, and is 
enough to reconcile one to the publication, though it should contain no- 
thing good for a twelvemonth to come. ‘The writer of it, together with a 
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judgment formed on the purest models of taste, and feelings accordant 
with the highest species of poetry, was in possession of that exact know- 
ledge of his subject, without which neither enthusiasm nor feeling is of 
much avail. Taste is to the mind what health is to the body; without 
it, the imagination is an unruly monster, teeming with extravagance. 
Wherever it prevails, the fancy seems to wander through refreshing 
scenes, to drink at pure springs, to be delighted with genuine objects of 
pleasure. The mind never, in such case, feels ashamed of its enjoy- 
ments ; for there is in natural relations a congruity with the secret har- 
mony of the soul; while the turbid pleasures which arise sometimes 
from extravagant fancies, are plunged into as if by stealth, they being 
accompanied by a certain uneasiness or inward disapproval. 

The writer of the above-mentioned article, also, has some very excel- 
lent remarks on the nature and structure of English verse. He has 
clearly perceived the inferiority of every other kind of verse to the heroic, 
or couplet, which may in fact be demonstrated to be capable of more 
sweetness, beauty, variety, and sublimity than any other whatever. The 
silly outcry that has been raised against Pope has not blunted his per- 
ception of that poet’s beauties; nor has he feared to speak of poetical 
imitation, what all real judges feel on that subject. Homer and Shake- 
speare, he thinks, were not imitators, only because there lived none before 
them in their respective countries worth imitating; and we are certain 
that experience tends to corroborate this assertion, since Virgil, Milton, 
and all other great poets have done so. 

Did the Retrospective Review frequently contain articles of such a 
character, it would assist considerably in dissipating that cloud of non- 
sense and affectation, which now hangs over poetry and other works of 
imagination ; for, we are persuaded, the public only await some salutary 
impulse to consign to deserved oblivion the present perverters of taste 
and criticism. No-meaning, or a meaning perfectly worthless, clothed 
in ludicrous simplicity, no longer excites opposition or admiration; ridi- 
cule has been at work, as it should be, in ridding us of this folly, and its 


- abettors are every day lessening, and cooling in their zeal. ‘Those whom 


the ardour of youth first drew into it, as their judgment ripens, feel no- 
thing but indignation at the critics who trepanned their early enthusiasm, 
and are in danger, from their warmth, of confounding real simplicity with 
what is base and counterfeit. There is, therefore, a necessity for placing 
once more before the public those rules and principles of correct compo- 
sition, which are the only things that render literature capable of per- 
petuating sublime trains of thinking, and giving rise to future invention, 
by recording the process by which it has once been effected. Genius, 
in general, appears at once, perched like an eagle on the heights of ex- 
cellence; but few can trace its previous track, and point out to others 
the road to similar success. Ignorant critics suppose that nature has 
formed some minds to soar to these heights without labour or difficulty ; 
but it was the opinion of Cicero that the first, second, and third quality 
of a great writer is dzligence. ‘This, he thought, discovered the road to 
eloquence, rendered it less difficult to be trodden, and at last secured 
success and triumph. If we imagine ourselves wiser than he, we must 
take heed that our performances correspond to our lofty opinion of our- 
selves. Knowledge and skill are to be measured by their results ; the 
person who performs little, or a great deal of what is of little value, must 
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not expect credit for that which he would seem to know. Periodical 
literature is favourable to the existence of much false knowledge, by 
multiplying incompetent judges, by exciting an insatiable desire to de- 
cide at first sight. The only cure for this that we can perceive, is to direct 
the attention of one part of those who manage this literature upon the 
other ; which will, if any sense of shame continue among them, have 
some influence in deterring the totally inadequate from intermeddling, 
where their presence can occasion nothing but mischief. It is under 
this persuasion that we endeavour to give the reader some notion of our 
periodical contemporaries. It would be of no use to aim at giving a general 
and consistent character of any of these publications; for, besides that 
most periodicals have no consistency, general notions of books, as well 
as of men, are always false, or good for nothing. The peculiarities that 
distinguish one individual thing from another, can only be wrought out 
by detail ; because terms of wide signification include very frequently 
ideas that are nearly the opposites of each other ; and in criticism espe- 
cially, where the waywardness of the human mind must be reckoned for 
so much, generalities are altogether useless. 

From this examination of a few of its articles, in as much detail as 
our space would allow, we think the reader may be able to gather the 
nature of the Retrospective Review. We think we have done it justice 
in every sense of the word; it has considerable merit, and might be 
made still more useful, if the writers for it would but enter upon sub- 
jects of higher interest, and venture tocombat false opinions as well 
as false tastes. Man is a changeable animal, and that which now 
prevents popularity, may in a little time become a passport to fame. 





TO ASPASIA OF MILETUS, 


Briaut Shade! whose eye, when on this earth, 
Could sway all hearts, all breasts inflame, 
While one alone perceived the worth 
That ranked thee first of female name ; 
Couldst thou but bend thy pensive brow, 
Low-stooping from thy seat above, 
To mark the heart that such as thou 
Alone could bless, alone could move !— 


Ah, would thy guardian angel sleep, 
And thou steal from thy rosy sphere, 
And come with hallowed fairy creep, 
To dart one glance of heaven here,— 
Here on this heart, that beats and bounds 
With daring thought and high design ; 
Which not for all that ocean rounds 
Would stoop to love, but such as thine! 
PERCY. 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 38 
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OPINIONS OF SIR JOHN MALCOLM, 


** Let us lock near this bugbear principle of Consistency, at which some men 
are so alarmed,”—*‘ It is assuredly the effect which should be our chiet 
and sole object, and we should quarrel with no means that do not actually 
impair our strength or injure our digaity,”-—Sir Joun MALCOLM. 


In perusing the ‘ Observations on the Disturbances in the Madras 
Army in 1809,” by the author, whose name we have affixed to the head 
of this article, we were struck with the sentences quoted from his work, 
and have introduced them here, in order to soften the unfavourable im- 
pression that might be otherwise drawn from the materials which we 
hope to place before our readers, as to the want of harmony between the 
conduct and opinions of Sir John Malcolm in 1809, and the conduct and 
opinions of Sir John Malcolm in 1824. It is a sound maxim in morals, 
that men who are guilty of what they know to be wrong, ought to suffer 
more than those who merely commit acts to which they attach little or 
no degree of turpitude. If one man, for instance, held Consistency to be 
oneot the highest public virtues, his violation of it should be judged ac- 
cordingly : but if another, who deemed the principle of Consistency to be 
a mere ‘ bugbear,” should observe it or depart from it just as it suited 
his purpose, he would hardly be so much to blame. So also, to the acts 
of men, who regard the justice or injustice of certain means as equally 
important with the justice or injustice of the end to be attained, a very 
different standard of judgment should be applied from that by which we 
would form our estimate of the conduct of those who avowedly think that 
if the end be good, no means that do not impair the strength or lessen 
the dignity of those who use them, can be bad. Our readers will easily 
perceive the use of these prefatory remarks, and leaving them to their 
own application, we proceed to the execution of our task. 

The Letter of Sir John Malcolm to Mr. Lambton, and the reply which 
this drew forth from another hand, both inserted in our last Number, 
will have put the readers of the Oriental Herald in possession of the 
disputed point, which was, whether Sir John Malcolm had ever acknow- 
ledged the existence of a public in India, and whether he had ever ex- 
pressed an opinion which could warrant his being considered an advo- 
cate of appeals to that public through the medium of the press. The 
subject was there pretty fully developed, and has since been taken up by 
the Asiatic Journal, the strictures of whose editor, and the reply to 
which they gave rise, have both appeared in the Globe and Traveller 
daily paper, of the 2d and 3d of July. We shall give the principal ar- 
guments contained in these towards the close of this paper, and passing 
over the parts of Sir John Malcolm’s book already quoted in our last, we 
shall here add such portions only of his publicly declared sentiments as have 
not before appeared in our pages, and as tend to establish these positions : 
namely, that the author conceived the conduct and constitution of the 
Indian Government arbitrary and despotic in the extreme ; that he be- 
lieved the British community, over which it ruled, possessed a strong 
love of justice, a hatred of oppression, and a sense of right and dignity 
imbibed in their education, and habits of freedom, before they quitted 
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their native land; and that it was the duty of the Government to consult 
and conform to those feelings, whenever they could do so without en- 
dangering their safety : in short, that there was a public in India, whose 
voice ought to be heard, and that therefore, that public at least was fit for, 
and would be benefited by, the exercise of a Free Press. If these posi- 
tions can be established, all that we contend for will be proved, and to 
effect this we ask no other aid than the writings of Sir John Malcolm 
himself. 

In the first page of the Preface to his Account of the Disturbances in 
the Army at Madras, the author avows that he was led to make public 
a great deal of private and confidential information, because a certain 
despatch, from the Madras Government to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, which appeared among the papers printed by order of 
the House of Commons, contained an implied censure on his conduct ; 
‘** which,” he says, ‘‘ nothing but a conviction of its justice could induce 
me to pass over in silence,’"—and accordingly he very properly appeals 
to the public through the press—the Indian public as well asthe British, 
be it remembered—to judge between himself and those whom he consi- 
ders to have unjustly censured him. 

Here, then, we have, on the very threshold of our inquiry, the implied 
power and implied right of public appeals through the press; for Sir 
John Malcolm would surely not deny to others the privilege of which he 
was so eager to avail himself. This duty of repelling censures, deemed 
to be unjust, was that most especially exercised by the friends of a Free 
Press in India, who, because they were calumniated in a paper set up by 
the functionaries of Government, and written in by the Secretaries them- 
selves, ior advocating what Lord Hastings was the first to avow and en- 
courage, deemed it right to put forth their defence, and leave the world to 


judge between them. In the exercise of this duty, they were, however, 


arrested by the strong hand of power; and while their calumniators were 
auowed to vent their slander with unrestrained freedom, they were for- 
bidden even to reply but at their peril. Sir John Malcolm could not 
brook in silence even an zmplited censure, contained in a secret despatch. 
Those, iowever, to whom he would deny a Free Press in India, were 
commanded to be silent, under the most gross and vituperative censures, 
snch indeed as excited horror in the minds of most who heard them ; 
and these not contained in a mere official letter, but published to all the 
world. 

As we proceed through the volume, from whence we draw the mate- 
rials of our present comment, we find in every page sentiments and ex- 
pressions that will bear the strictest application to the recent conduct of 
the Indian Government towards the press; because the evils of uncon- 
trolled despotism are nearly alike in every country, and at every period 
in which they exist, and the feelings of those who suffer under its pres- 
aure, have naturally the same general resemblance. Sir John Malcolm 
has thus truly said, ‘‘ Injustice is aggravated by the power of the individual, 
or body, by whom jt is committed, and by the want of ability or oppor- 
tunity in the person who suffers, to repel the attack.” Entertaining this 
opinion (if, indeed, he should continue to do so now, amidst the changes 
which his sentiments generally have undergone), how must he think of the 
conduct of Mr. Adam and his colleagues in their late proceedings to- 
wards the press? What must be his conclusions as to the fact, of giving 
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still more power to those who were, in his own day, already too powerful, 
and imposing new fetters on those who were even before almost power- 
less? If the sentiment be examined, it will be found to imply—(and 
with Sir John Malcolm we have already seen that an implication is held 
to be as valid as a direct admission)—that wherever an act of injuctice is 
committed by a powerful body, it ought not still further to aggravate that 
injustice, by denying to the sufferer the means or opportunity of repelling 
it in the most public manner. ‘This is all that is contended for by those 
who advocate the Freedom of the Indian Press. 

In the second page of his Preface, Sir John Malcolm says, that he 
could not consent to limit himself to that part of his conduct merely 
which was referred to in the secret despatch, justice to his own cha- 
racter requiring a more extended narrative, accompanied by an appen- 
dix of original and official documents; and to render it intelligible to 
all, he prefixes to these a general view of the conduct of the Madras 
Government, from the commencement to the close of the struggle in 
which himself and his associates were engaged. He concludes this by 
the following remarkable words :—‘ My object, in this publication, is to 
vindicate myself, not to attack others. A plain statement of indisputable 
facts will show, that though my judgment might, on some occasions, 
havé been wrong, | was invariably actuated by an indefatigable zeal, and 
an undeviating principle of public duty; and that my efforts were such 
as ought to have entitled me to the praise and gratitude of those by whom 
I now find my conduct misrepresented, and my character calumniated.” 

This is almost precisely what might have been said with equal truth 
of the friends of a Free Press in India, by one of whom a compilation 
was made of the principal facts that had transpired, and official papers 
that had been written on that subject ; but when the Government were 
unequivocally told, in a public letter addressed to them, that their own 
confidential servants were the principal writers in a rival Paper, to 
calumniate the advocates of free discussion, and their permission was 
asked to publish this compilation, in order that the merits of the question 
might be made publicly known, they refused to give any answer what- 
ever, but by their studied silence rendered it perilous to venture on such 
a step without that permission, so unjustly withheld. What would Sir 
John Malcolm have said to this? Surely he would not have justified in 
this case the refusal of a privilege which he claims as his own: and yet 
the exercise of this privilege is all that is contended for by the advocates 
of a Free Press in India, to which he is now opposed. 

In the third page of his Preface, Sir John Malcolm complains, and no 
doubt justly, of a number of his private and confidential communications 
to Government having been placed on record, and produced to the public 
eye. This was the conduct pursued also by Mr. Adam, in his recent 
pamphlet, reviewed in a former Number, and under equally aggravating 
circumstances. In some of the disputes in- which Lord Hastings was 
engaged with the Members of his Council, as to particular publica- 
tions which were alleged by these to be highly censurable, and deserving 
his signal displeasure, his Lordship, on three or four different occasions, 
caused verbal intimations to be given to Mr. Buckingham, of his wish to 
receive from him a private letter, of such a nature as he might show to 
his Council, and act upon, though not official ; and in others, his private 
Secretary, Mr. Macnabb, was instructed to address Jetters, marked 
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“private and confidential,’ which were answered in the same private 
manner. Lord Hastings certainly never made any improper use of such 
confidence ; but, as soon as his Lordship had left the country, Mr. Adam 
made no scruple of obtaining such letters from the Secretary named, and 
printing them, private and confidential as they were, in the Appendix to 
his pamphlet, without even giving one of the private letters of his Lord- 
ship or his Secretary, which drew those answers from the writer. Among 
men of honour, in private life, this conduct would be branded as it de- 
serves ; but public men are apparently not judged by so nice a standard, 
and they may do with impunity what no private individual could venture 
on, without a sacrifice of his name and character for ever. Sir John 
Malcolm takes his revenge by producing the private and confidential 
letters of his opponents ; and the world in general will, no doubt, approve 
such a retaliation. Others, however, may think, that in such a case it is 
not the best mode, to return one breach of confidence for another: and 
we are at least among the number of those who conceive, that if justice 
can be attained without it, there would be less to regret. It is clear how- 
ever, from this, that Sir John Malcolm advocates and practises the right 
of exposing the inmost secrets of those who behaved unjustly towards 
him; and much /ess than this would constitute all that the friends of a 
Free Press in India ever asked or desired. 

In the fourth page of his Preface, Sir John Malcolm says, ‘“ I should 
feel unworthy of that station which I hope I hold in life, if any motive 
on earth had such power over my mind, as to make me silent under re- 
flections which I deemed unjust upon my conduct; and where those have 
been, from any cause, however untoreseen, brought before the public, my 
reply must of course be submitted to the same tribunal.”—We say the 
same ; for this is, in effect, the utmost Liberty of the Press that any rea- 
sonable. man could wish for. This, however, has been denied to English- 
men in India: and men have been banished and ruined for daring to do 
what Sir John Malcolm here says no motive on earth should prevent him 
from doing—replying, before the public, to imputations submitted to that 
tribunal by others. Would Sir John Malcolm denounce as a dangerous 
vice in 1824, what he deemed an innocent virtue in 1809? If so, then 
the “ bugbear,” Consistency, has certainly had neither charms nor terrors 
for him. If he would not, but, on the other hand, would commend 
in others the same spirit by which he was himself actuated on this me- 
morable occasion, then we say, he is friendly to the principle of equal 
publicity; and to that freedom of discussion which the friends of the 
Free Press in India alone wish to obtain. 

Then comes the celebrated passage, as to the benefits of a full and free 
discussion of all the acts of the Indian Governments, and every attempt 
to repress it being ‘‘ a direct approximation to that Oriental Tyranny which 
it ought to be our chief boast to have destroyed.” These expressions 
are by this time so familiar to our readers, that we need not repeat them 
here. Weshall say a word or two, however, on what is generally con- 
sidered to be the qualifying clause of this sentence; and to which Sir 
John Malcolm and his feeble advocate in the Asiatic Journal seem to 
cling with the eagerness of drowning men seizing a straw, in the hope 
that it will save them from being entirely overwhelmed by the sea into 
which they have plunged themselves, 

After saying, “‘ Where reflections on my couduct have been brought 
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before the public, my reply must of course be submitted to the same tri- 
bunal,” he adds, “ This is a circumstance which I by no means regret. 
Publications in England, on the affairs of India, have been extremely 
rare, except on some extraordinary epochs, when attention has been for- 
cibly drawn to that quarter,” &c. &c. The rest of the passage has been 
already closely analysed ; and it has been shown, satisfactorily to most 
people, that when it spoke of doubts being entertained of the value of 
public discussion on these topics—of alarm being spread, as to the mis- 
chiefs such discussion might produce—of attempts being made to repress 
it—and of its bringing us back to the Oriental Tyranny we ought to have 
destroyed :—such observations could not by any possibility have applied 
to England; but must have been meant to apply to India, and to India 
alone. Sir John Malcolm says, however, that his aim and determina- 
tion was to bring his reply before the same tribunal as that before which 
the censures on him were laid. And what tribunal was that? Did it 
not include the public of India, as well as that of England? And was 
not Sir John Malcolm’s book written as much for the purpose of con- 
vincing that Indian public, of which he was so distinguished a member, 
as of satisfying the doubts of people in England? We venture to affirm, 
and we are persuaded Sir John Malcolm will not attempt to deny it, 
that for one copy of his work read in England, there were at least two 
read in India; where the events were familiarly known; where the 
sympathies of the community were enlisted in the dispute; and where 
judgment could be more accurately pronounced than at home by an Eng- 
lish public, a tribunal in which these essential requisites of knowledge, 
sympathy and interest, as it regards Indian transactions, are almost 
always wanting. If then, this appeal of Sir John Malcolm’s, though 
printed in England, was principally intended for, and principally read 
by, his brother officers and others in India, it was, to all intents and 
purposes, an appeal to the Jndian public ; as much so as if it had been 
printed at Madras, with the additional danger attached to all English 
publications, (if freedom be dangerous,) of speaking out far more plainly 
than any man, writing in India itself, would dare to do there, even if 
the press were subject only to the restraints of the law anda jury. If 
Sir John Malcolm claimed and exercised the right of printing what he 
thought proper in England, (on his own responsibility of course,) and of 
sending it to India for perusal and circulation, we ventured to do no 
more thaa this in the country itself: and unless he supposes that a 
pamphiet cannot be circulated as widely as a newspaper in India,—that 
a jury of independent tradesmen in London would be more favourable to 
Government, than a jury of dependent free merchants in Caleutta, who 
may be turned out of the country for giving too merciful a verdict,—or 
that there is something in a sea voyage which purges a book, printed in 
England, of all its dangerous tendencies, before it reaches Hindoostan,— 
there is no ground left for his pretending to think it harmless to appeal 
to the Indian public through the British press, and dangerous to do it 
through an Indiau one. 

The phrase “ Publications in England on the affairs of hidia are ex- 
tremely rare,” was perhaps used in reference merely to the country in 
which the book was actually printed ; as an American might say, if pub- 
lishing a work on America in Paris, “ Publications in France on the af- 
fairs of America are extremely rare.” But if he afterwards said, “ Dis- 
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cussion on these affairs must do essential good, and every attempt to re- 
press them is only an approximation to the ignorance of those Indian 
huntsmen, whom it is, or ought to be, our chief boast to have civilized or 
dispersed ,”—no one would dream that he spoke of France ; and we sin- 
cerely believe, that long ere this, Sir John Malcolm himself must be 
convinced, that he thought of India, and not of England, when he 
spoke of attempts to repress discussion being an approximation to the 
Oriental Tyranny which we ought to have destroyed. If he meant to in- 
dicate the extreme rarity of publications on Indian affairs, compared with 
the number of those on all other subjects, he might use the terms “ in 
England” with equal propriety, to distinguish it from India, where 
searcely any publications, except those relating to the affairs of the 
country, ever issue from the press. But no candid individual can read 
the whole passage, without being convinced that the application of its 
most important parts was intended to be made to India, and to India 
only, for to that country alone are they directed. 

This may, perhaps, be thought a sufficiently extended notice of a pre- 
face, which occupies little more than four pages of an octavo volume. 
It is in that preface, however, that the author has explained his motives 
and his views with clearness and brevity, yet with sufficient force to 
leave nothing doubtful or ambiguous; and having disposed of this, we 
shall leave the text of the book for a future Number, devoting the re- 
mainder of our space to a few remarks, which we are desirous of offering 
to our readers in India, on the feeble attempt to defend Sir John Mal- 
colm from the charge of that “ bugbear,” Consistency, put forth in the Jast 
Number of the Aszatic Journal. We have never before thought the 
contents of that publication of sutlicient importance to deserve a page of 
our own; and have therefore suffered the vituperations of its splenetic 
and jealous conductors to pass by unheeded, as we shall still continue to do 
whenever we alone are the object of its censures: for as they have long 
since ceased to possess any weight in the estimation of well-informed 
men, and particularly those best acquainted with Indian affairs, they 
would be altogether beneath our notice. But the name of Sir John 
Malcolm is still an honoured and respected name; and one late weak- 
ness cannot entirely obliterate the many good qualities which distinguished 
his earlier career. As the advocate of that name, and the supposed 
organ of the sentiments entertained at the India House, (which gives it 
some little value in the eyes of old ladies, who think there would be no 
tea worth drinking if the East India Company were not supported,) we 
have thought even the imbecility of the Asiatic Journal worth a mo- 
ment’s attention; and shall, therefore, repeat here, for the information 
of our distant readers, the comments made on its observations in another 
place. 

The writer in that Journal first gives it as his opinion that because 
Sir John Malcolm, in his letter to Mr. Lambton, “ shortly, but most de- 
cidedly and distinctly, states what his sentiments are, and ever have 
been, regarding the establishment of a free press,” the matter “ ought 
to terminate between two honourable men;” and insinuates that all 
further animadversion on the subject was uncalled for, and misplaced. 
Had Sir John Malcolm contented himself with avowing that his present 
opinions were hostile to the existence of a free press in India, the bare 
assertion would have been sutlicient evidence of the fact. He might 
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have changed his earlier opinions on this matter for later, and, as some 
would suppose, wiser ones ;—and so many eminent examples of similar 
changes might have been brought i in support of this species of conversion, 
that no charge of singularity, at least, could have been urged against 
him for the adoption of this course. But when he pretends to give a re- 
trospective history of his opinions on the subject of free discussion in 
India, and declares that he never did think favourably of this privilege, 
and that he never could conceive the existence of a public in India at 
all, every man has a right to examine his past writings, and judge for 
himself what was the fair and legitimate inference to be drawn from 
sentiments on record, and therefore open to the examination and judg- 
ment of all the world. The recent remarks applied to the absurd resolu- 
tion of the temporary Governor of Ceylon, who attempted to declare that 
it was, should be, and ever had been, lawful to dispense with the rights 
of Habeas Corpus in that island, would apply with equal force to this 
similar declaration, that it is, will be, and ever has been, the opinion of 
Sir J. Malcolm that there is no public in India, and that free discussion 
is an evil in that country, although a great blessing in every other. The 
Judge could tell what had been lawful in Ceylon in times past, as well 
as the Governor; and the public can decide, from Sir John Malcolm's 
early writings, what had been said by him on the value of free discussion 
in India, as well as he himself could possibly do. The mere assertion 
that, though he said one thing he meant another, will not do; and it is 
therefore not sufficient for an author to give his own comment on expres- 
sions intelligible to all the world beside, and then to call for a termination 
of all discussion on the matter, and stay the pen of every writer who might 
venture to call this comment in question. The character of Sir John 
Malcolm, as his advocate truly says, is ‘‘ public property ;” but we have 
yet to learn how this is to shield him from animadversion, and make his 


‘own dictum a sufficient answer to every charge of inconsistency. In our 


humble view, the very fact of a man’s character being public property, 
renders him especially liable to that scrutiny, from which this writer 
would apparently protect him on that especial ground. 

What he means by saying that “ the value of this character is not to 


be thus depreciated by a writer of such principles as Mr. B.” we do not 


clearly understand. Until these principles are shown to be incompatible 
with truth, honour, and sound reason, they cannot surely incapacitate the 
individual professing them for passing his judgment on the sentiments of 
another individual whose character is allowed to be “ public property.”— 
But we have no wish to “ depreciate” Sir John Malcolm’s character ; 
nor, if we had, are we at all aware how the “ principles” we profess 
could assist or retard that object. Our aim is merely to show what must 
be considered to be the fair and just interpretation of certain doctrines 
avowed by Sir John Malcolm, when writing on the disturbances at Ma- 
dras; and to secure this, our “ arguments ” are all that are worth attend- 
ing to, leaving “principles” to defend themselves when assailed, and 
confining our observations in this case to mere matters of fact, as to the 
interpretation of words and sentences uttered by another. 

The editor of the Asiatic Journal goes on to say that we have formed 
a motto for the Oriental Herald, out of detached parts of sentences, 
taken from Sir John Malcolm’s book. If he means to urge this as a 


‘matter of reproach, he must wish to have it implied that these detached 
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parts do not fairly convey the meaning which would be given by the 
whole. In reply to this, we beg leave to state that the only reason for 
not giving the whole of the page from which these portions are taken, is, 
that its length would be too great for a mere motto; but we may add, 
that the parts convey no other impression whatever than that actually 
produced, and we may safely say also, intended to be produced, by the 
whole ; of which any reader may satisfy himself by comparing the motto 
on the title of the Oriental Herald, with the quotation at length from 
Sir John Malcolm's book, referred to hereafter. The sentences of the 
motto are complete in themselves, and do not contain a single expression 
which is not found in the original, from whence they are taken. The 
objection of “ partial quotations,” must apply, however, to all mottoes, 
and can only be overruled by printing the contents of the whole book, 
an absurdity which none but the advocate of a weak cause, in default of 
all stronger grounds of objection, would think of urging. 

The writer gives in italics a sentence which he says we have “ never 
quoted,” and presumes to give our reason for its omission; namely, that 
‘* jt would destroy the effect of all the previous partial and mutilated 
quotations.” This assertion either betrays great inattention to the dis- 
cussions lately carried on respecting a free press in India, or is a wilful 
misstatement. If the writer will turn to page 203 of the Oriental He- 
rald for February last, he will find, in the article entitled “‘ Examination 
of the Arguments against a Free Press in India,” the whole of the para- 
graph marked by him in italics, and stated to be one which we have 
never quoted. ‘This, too, it should be added, was the first time of our 
introducing it to the notice of the readers of this work; and having given 
the whole of the paragraph in the second Number of the publication, we 
might fairly, without incurring the imputation of mutilating or suppress- 
ing, select a portion of this same paragraph for a motto to a subse- 
quent Number, without repeating the whole again. 

The writer says, with apparent astonishment, indicated by three notes 
of admiration, that, after quoting a sentence from Sir John Malcolm, to 
show his preference of a free over a despotic government, we implied 
that Sir John censured the indifference of the Indian Government to the 
wishes of the Indian public. This is altogether a misstatement. We 
asserted, that “‘ the whole spirit and substance of Sir John Malcolm’s 
book showed that the Indian Government were criminally indifferent to 
the wishes and feelings of the great body of their countrymen, by whom 
their empire was maintained ;” and it was not by any means from this, 
or any other single passage, that we implied the earlier advocacy of free 
discussion, which we have attributed to Sir John Malcolm; but to the 
general contents of that book, which appears to be so little known, that we 
may be induced to give a more extended notice of its contents at some 
future period, and thus prevent so useful a record from being altogether 
forgotten. 

The writer in the Asiatic Journal admits that, even in our Indian 
army, there is so much of the spirit of Englishmen left, as to render it 
necessary for the Government to respect the feelings of independence im- 
bibed in early life, and brought with them from their native land. If 
this be true of men who leave England at fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
before their habits of independent feeling are formed, and who enter a 
service calculated to destroy every rising effort to act upon these habits 
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in after life, how much more forcibly must it be the case with English- 
men who leave England at mature age, between thirty and forty, who 
are independent of the Government service, and who have never been 
initiated into an abject submission to uncontrolled despotism? Yet, 
such is the contradictory conduct observed towards these classes, that the 
military officer is tried for his offences by a competent tribunal, to whose 
jurisdiction he voluntarily submits; while the free merchant or free ma- 
riner has no trial whatever allowed him, but may have his house entered, 
his property destroyed, his person imprisoned, and be ultimately banished 
from the country, without any reason being assigned, without any form of 
law being observed, and without access to that protection of a Court and 
Jury, not denied to the meanest soldier, or the most abject foreigner in 
the land! ‘This is the “ certain portion of those free principles which 
give life and vigour to the constitution of our native country, and 
which,” according to this writer’s account, “ flow to the remotest colo- 
nies!” We can only say that if they flow in that direction at all, it 
must be very slowly; for we do not know the colony to which they have 
yet reached ; in India, at least, they are known only by name. 

It is asserted that when Sir John Malcolm wrote, in 1809, “ the 
question of free discussion in India had never been agitated ;” and again, 
“ the question respecting the establishment of a Free Press was not 
agitated in India till many years after the work of Sir John Malcolm 
was published.” These are unfortunate assertions for the editor of an 
Asiatic Journal, as they show how limited must be his knowledge of 
Asiatic history, ‘‘ which it is, or ought to be,” his peculiar province to 
understand. The press of India was as free as the press of England, 
from the first moment of our settlement in that country, and through all 
the most dangerous periods of its history, down to the administration of 
Lord Wellesley. A paper existed under Warren Hastings’s rule, con- 
ducted by a Mr. Hickey, which passed the most free and fearless censures 
on his government; but no one then thought of placing any other re- 
strictions than those of the /aw on free discussion; nor of punishing a 
bold writer by any other means than the sentence of a Jury. Mr. Bolts, 
who published full details of his case, exercised equal freedom in his 
strictures on the Government in Bengal; and Sir Paul Joddrell was 
obliged to seek redress for libel in a court of justice at Calcutta. Lord 
Wellesley first imposed fetters oa the Indian press, and banished Doctor 
Maclean from the country, for daring to speak the truth; at which period 
considerable discussion took place, both in England and in India, on the 
subject of this invasion of the rights of Englishmen. This happened in 
1805, and in the Asiatic Annual Register for 1806, p. 64; is a long 
article, entitled ‘‘ Observations on the State of the Press in India ;” in 
which the conduct of Lord Wellesley, with respect to the press, is discussed, 
and reference made to the animadversions current at the same time on 
this subject, in the newspapers of the day. This was about four years 
before the disturbances in the Madras army, which occurred, be it re- 
membered, after the freedom of the press had been destroyed, and not 
in consequence of it; and it is difficult to suppose that so active and 
observant an officer as Sir John Malcolm could be ignorant of these dis- 
cussions, and the successful attempt to repress them in India; however 
uninformed the editor of the Aszatic Journal may be on matters of 
Tudian history, which he ought especially to understand. To say, there- 
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fore, that when Sir John Malcolm wrote, in 1809 or 1810, the question 
of a free press in India had never been agitated, betrays either extreme 
ignorance, or a wilful attempt to deceive. It would be more correct, 
pethaps, to say that his expressions about the “ attempt to repress such 
discussions bringing us back to the Oriental tyranny which we ought to 
have destroyed,” were probably used in reference to those especial dis- 
cussions, of which the very existence is attempted to be denied ! 

So much forthe weak, but perhaps well-meant, assistance of the Asiatic 
Journal, of whose logic in reasoning, and accuracy in facts, the fore- 
going examples furnish an instructive specimen. With Sir John Mal- 
colin our task will not perhaps be so speedily at an end ; as, in propor- 
tion to the weight attached to his name and character, is it of importance 
to examine closely the opinions put forth under their authority, to pre- 
vent the world from being deceived by great names only, and place be- 
fore them, as well as we may be able to do it, the true grounds by which 
their judgments should be guided. 


LINES, 


Written after reading the Defence of the late Missionary Smith, 
by Mr. Brougham and Sir James Mackintosh. 


Wury did I not mourn for thy hapless doom, 
When thy heart in thy dung7on was breaking ? 
O! I knew that the hour of vengeance would come— 
knew that its voice was awaking. 


I knew that the injured negro’s prayer 
Before thee to heaven was soaring, 

I knew that thy spirit its place would share, 
Where the martyr’d hosts were adoring; 


That thy country’s strength, who have proudly stood, 
And the shrine of her freedom defended, 

Would avenge with their voices thy innocent blood, 
When the days of thy sorrow were ended. 


And where should tlie fires of genius burn, 
And where should the patriot be keeping 

His holiest watch, but to guard the urn 
Where the martyr’s ashes are sleeping ! 


And British bosoms shall throb with shame, 
Till the negro’s chains they sever, 

As they gaze at the light which encircles thy name— 
A light which must live for ever ! 


And youthful spirits will envy the death 
Which has ended thy humble story, 

Since thy covntry’s tears, and the »atriot’s breath, 
Have embalmed thee with endless glory ! 
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ESSAYS ON THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL GOVERNMENTS OF ASIA. 


No. 7.—Arabia. 


Tue government of Arabia must be considered under three separate 
heads :—as it was administered by the Caliphs ; as it is at present ad- 
ministered by the Imams; and among the Bedouins. We will begin 
with the latter division of the subject, because it is most important in it- 
self, and more intimately connected with the great questions of liberty and 
political restraint. The reader must not expect to find among these 
Arabs the common forms and proceedings of a regular government; their 
state is a political phenomenon,' that bears little or no resemblance to 
any other with which legislators are acquainted. It contains the ele- 
ments of despotism, aristocracy, and popular freedom, without being a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, or a republic.’ It is this circumstance which 
renders it so peculiarly worthy our study and contemplation ; for we here 
find man occupying an unique position during a long series of ages ; 
yielding neither to time nor circumstances; acquiring little, and losing 
nothing of his primitive simplicity.3 They are themselves ignorant, but 
their condition is pregnant with instruction. We see in their tents the 
simple manners of the ancient shepherds of Chaldza ;* princes watching 


1 “* This primitive form of government, which has ever subsisted without 
alteration among the Arabsy proves the antiquity of this people, and ren- 
ders their present state more interesting than it otherwise would be. Among 
the Bedouins it is preserved in all its purity.” *« The Bedouins or pasto- 
ral Arabs, who live in tents, have many Sheikhs, each of whom governs his 
family with power almost absolute. All the Sheikhs, however, who belong to 
the same tribe, acknowledge a common chief, who is called Sheikh of Sheikhs, 
and whose authority is limited by custom. The dignity of Grand Sheikh is he- 
reditary in a certain family ; but the inferior Sheikhs, upon the death of a Grand 
Sheikh, choose the successor out of his family, without regard to age or lineal 
succession, or any other consideration, except superiority of abilities. This 
right of election, with their other privileges, obliges the Grand Sheikh to treat 
the inferior ones rather as associates than as subjects, sharing with them bis 
sovereign authority. The spirit of liberty, with which this warlike nation are 
animated, renders them incapable of servitude.” Miebudr. 

«* The Bedouins, being attached to the soil only by a temporary interest, con- 
stantly removing their tents from place to place, and being constrained by no 
laws, observe a manner of life different from that of civilized nations, as well as 
from that of the savage, and for that reason deserving to be studied.” — Vol- 
ney, Voyages, &c.tom.i. Edit. 1822. 

2 Volney, p. 368. 

3 ** The Arabs settled in cities, and especially those in the sea-port towns, have 
lost somewhat of their distinctive national manners, by their intercourse with 
strangers ; but the Bedouins, who live in tents, and in separate tribes, have 
still retained the customs and manners of their earliest ancestors. They are the 
genuine Arabs, and exhibit, in the aggregate, all those characteristics which 
are distributed respectively among the other branches of the nation.’’ Niebuhr. 

4 The private life of a Sheikh differs from that of the other Arabs only by 
his having agreater abundance of food, better clothing, and more costly arms ; 
and though he has servants, he is seen cleaning his arms, giving provender to 
his horses, and saddling his own steed. His wives and daughters prepare his 
repasts, weave his clothes, and wash them in the middle of the camp; with a 
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their own flocks, and their wives and daughters going veiled to draw 
water from the wells, or kneading bread in the shade of a palm-tree. 
These manners, and the virtues arising from them, are preserved uncon- 
taminated, by the nature of their country ; the desert is to them an im- 
pregnable fortress, that protects their conquests, and affords them a place 
of refuge in the greatest dangers.5 In Abraham’s pursuit and attack of 
the five kings, who had taken his nephew Lot prisoner, we have an exact 
picture of a Bedouin predatory excursion as it is conducted at present. 
Abraham himself was a Bedouin,’ and affords us a proof that Me- 
sopotamia was anciently, as it is now, in the possession of the wandering 
tribes.?, The number and force of the Bedouins are unknown, but their 
power has at all times been very considerable; for, according to 
Manetho, the first conquerors of Egypt, who were driven out of that 
country three hundred years before the reign of Sesostris, were Arabs.* 
Ninus did not undertake his conquests before he had formed an alliance 
with this warlike nation.? But since time has effected so few changes 
in their manners or condition, a description of what they are at present 
will convey an exact idea of what they have ever been. 

The degree of happiness produced by any form of government, can be 
known only by accurately observing. the balance between the artificial 
wants it introduces, and the means of supplying them; if the former pre- 
dominate over the latter, government, in that case, is an evil, and can in 
no way compensate for the sacrifices it must always cost. Among the 
Bedouins we can clearly discern the manner in which men at first herded 
together in the formation of society: a family, which in truth is the 
most simple element of society,’® is governed by its natural head ; its 
members intermarry, and swell by degrees into a tribe ; the tribe increases 
indefinitely, and is only then divided when it becomes from its numbers 
too unwieldy for those rapid marches and retreats, to which their man- 
ner of life exposes them. In the beginning, the father is Sheikh," or 
chief, of his family, and for a few removes age continues to confer au- 
thority ; but as the tribe increases it must happen that superior courage, 
wisdom, or virtue, will be possessed by men in the flower of their age, 
and among the Arabs the reputation of these qualities frequently confers 
dominion on its possessor. When a family is too weak to provide for its 
own security, it unites itself to other families; and the most powerful 


pitcher upon their heads they go for water to the neighbouring spring, er to milk 
their flécks. Such were the ancient manuers which the divine Homer did not dis- 
dain to pourtray ; such also was that patriarchal life of which Genesis has pre- 
served such lively and iuteresting pictures.” Bois-.dymé, Mémoire sur les Arabes 
Bedouins, dans la ‘ Description de l’Egypte.”’ 

5 Bois-Aymé. 

6 See Richardson's Travels; Bois-Aymé, &e. 

7 See ‘‘ Description du Pachalik de Bagdad.” 8vo. Paris, 1809. 

8 Josephus. 9 Goguet, Orig. des Loix, tow. ii. p. 250. 

10 The species cannot be continued without families—there must be a father, 
a mother, and a child, or children. The strongest, and most useful of these, 
will have most power; the possession of power produces reverence ; and reve- 
rence gives stability to power. See Arist. Polit. lib. i. 

il **1 have repeatedly noticed the different acceptations in which the word 
Sheikh is used. Among the Bedouins it belongs to every noble, whether of the 
highest or the lowest order. Their nobles are very numerous, and compose, in 
a manner, the whole nation ; the plebeians are invariably actuated and guided 
by the Sheikhs, who superintend and direct in every trausaction.” Niebuhr. 
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Sheikh” gives his name to the tribe formed from these united families, and 
exercises over all, the power he before possessed over his own relations 
only. His authority, as it regards individuals, is not great ; but he pos- 
sesses considerable influence in affairs of a general nature ; he commands 
the removals of the tribe, and marks out the places of encampment; he 
declares war or peace—a dangerous prerogative, if his own interest, being 
connected with that of the tribe, did not prevent his abusing it. No par- 
ticular treatment is attached to his dignity ; his revenues, as well as those 
of the other Arabs, arise from the produce of his flocks, the temporary cul- 
tivation of a piece of land, and his share of the pillage, and those toll-dues 
paid by the caravans for passing over the territories of the tribe. His power 
is regulated by custom; there are no laws that determine it in any fixed 
manner ; and if his riches, and the number of his friends and servants, 
should induce him to abuse it, and screen him from that vengeance which 
the desert life renders so easy to the oppressed, numerous families would 
soon be seen detaching themselves from him to unite with other tribes." 
The liberty which individuals enjoy under this simple government, is per- 
haps greater than the most perfect political institutions have ever secured 
to any other men. Nothing, in fact, is more difficult than for the Sheikh 
to abuse his power with impunity ; because, added to the circumstance 
that the oppressed individual can remove with his family to some other 
tribe, or take personal vengeance on his enemy, there is no prison in the 
camp; and the Sheikh has not power of life and death, unless in very 
particular cases. Nothing is decided on without the consent of the ma- 
jority.4 It is, however, possible for the Sheikh, when he happens to be a 
man of character and abilities, to push his authority beyond its just li- 
mits ; but he cannot carry his oppression far. Should he commit any 
great injustice ; should he, for instance, kill an Arab, it would be next to 
impossible for him to escape punishment: the resentment of the offended 
persons would show no respect for his title ; he would be subjected to the 
talion, or law of revenge; and if he did not pay the price of blood, he 
would infallibly be assassinated."* Should he practise any exactions 
upon his subjects, they would abandon him; or his own relations, taking 
advantage of his errors, would depose him in order to take his place. He 
could not call in foreign troops against them, and his subjects communi- 
cate too easily among themselves to afford him the opportunity of forming 
any faction in his favour.’* Besides, his expenses generally equalling 
his resources, he has no means of maintaining partisans.—A traveller of 
the seventeenth century,’ a very curious observer, remarks that thé Emir 
had seldom to decide in any crimina! affair; but, he adds, that when 
such occurred, it was in his power to hang, burn, impale, decapitate, or 
cut off the beard of the criminal. The Arabs whom he visited, being in 
a measure fixed in Syria, had lost much of the pastoral simplicity ; 
and, together with that, a great portion of their original liberty. This, 
whenever from shepherds they have become cultivators of the land, has 
always been the case. Many of those tribes inhabiting the confines of 
12 ‘* The name of the tribe does not change when a new Sheikh arises, but 
sometimes a great man causes by his virtues the splendour of the founder to be 
forgotten.” Bois-Aymé. 

13 Bois-Aymé, Mémoire sur les Arabes, &c. 

14 Volney, Voyages, tom. i. p. 368. 15 Idem, p. 369. 16 Idem, ibid. 

17 D’Arvieux, Vovage vers le Grand Emir, p. 150. Amst, 1718. 
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Egypt have passed insensibly from the pastoral to the agricultural state, 
acquired riches, and become enslaved."* 

Upper Egypt affords a recent example. The tribe of the Haoudrah, 
(who arrived a the environs of Tunis some time after the conquest of 
Egypt by Selim,) had established itself in the Said ; at first, on the edge 
of the desert, but, by degrees, by uniting force and cunning, they seized 
upon a great part of Upper Egypt, and strengthened their establishment 
by paying a slight tax to the government of Cairo. The Haoudrah, now 
become rich proprietors, insensibly lost their nomadic manners ; their 
tents were changed into houses, and their exclusive love of liberty into 
an attachment for their country. From the abundance they enjoyed, 
these Arabs seemed far happier than the desert tribes, until Ali-Bey, 
growing jealous of their power, as well as greedy of their riches, declared 
war against them, and defeated them iu several battles: being attached 
to the soil, and no longer daring to face the burning sands, and the pri- 
vations of the desert, they became enslaved, and sunk under the yoke of 
the Mamalukes.' 

In their deserts the Bedouins are the freest of the human race; and 
their wandering, hardy, and precarious life, though unfavourable to every 
higher intellectual pursuit, is amply calculated to create a manly charac- 
ter, and to nourish the more heroic kind of virtues.° The Arab is brave 
without being ferocious." He is generous and open-hearted,” as man al- 
ways is unless debased by tyranny; and the prudence, liberality, and 
self-devotion of which he is capable, prove that Sheikh government, is, 
in its general results, favourable to the happiness of the people. To form 
a just conception of the Bedouin character and government, let the ima- 
gination follow him in his solitudes: behold him, bare of riches, but not 

oor ; proud of the purity of his race, of his freedom, and the innumera- 
le ages it has endured ;* observe a single tribe, unconquerable warriors, 
wemen, children, venerably bearded old men, mounted on horses or 
camels, piercing the pathless wilderness ; if there does not happen to be 
blood between them and some other tribe, they may pitch their tents in 
safety on any spot within the circle of the horizon; if they are at war 
with any one they have little to fear in their march, for, mounted on the 
lofty camel, they can see across the smooth plain of white sand as far as 
they could upon the sea.* But in reality the Arab seldom attacks his 





18 Bois-Aymé, Mémoire, &c. 

19 The Fellahs themselves are of Arab origin. Bois- dymé. 

20 ‘* This spirit is less sensibly felt among those who live in towns, or are 
employed in husbandry.”’ But ‘‘ a nation of this character cannot readily sink 
into a servile subjection to arbitrary power. Despotism would never have been 
known, even in the slightest degree, in Arabia, had it not been for theocracy, 
the usual source of it.” Niebuhr. 

21 Volney, tom. i. 22 Idem. 

23 “ Inreality, they (the Bedouins) have never been subdued ; they have not 
even mingled, when victors, with the nations they have conquered.” Miebuhr. 

‘* It may be said, that they have preserved in every respect their independence 
and original simplicity.” Volney. See also Sale, Prelim. Disc. to the Koran, 
vol. i. 

24 ‘* The vast horizon which surrounds them, and the whiteness of the sand, 
upon which men and animals appear like black specks, enable them to discover 
an enemy nearly as far as the eye discovers objects at sea; they have nothing 
except nocturnal surprises to fear: having it in their power to give battle or 
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enemy except at night: he then comes like the wind, snatches every 
thing within his reach, and is gone almost before the alarm of his attack 
has been spread. ‘Their day-encounters, when they do happen, are not 
sanguinary ; the warriors meet in a desultory manner, dart their jave- 
lins, or fire their muskets at each other, until some one falls wounded or 
killed. The party who gains this advantage is looked upon as victori- 
ous ; the losers take to flight ; the conquerors pursue, but they soon re- 
turn to their own camp, lest some enemy should take advantage of their 
absence to lay it under contribution. Like the little republics of ancient 
Greece, the Bedouins do not carry on exterminating wars against each 
other. As the Sheikh levies no tax upon his subjects, no one is paid 
for going to war; every man is a soldier, and is under very little com- 
mand. The individuals composing the tribe are, indeed, considered as 
children of one family, and are so called : a consequence of the pater- 
nal government. ‘‘ What a distance from this word,” says M. Bois- 
Aymé, ‘ to that of s/ave, used by the far greater part of nations.” 

Even when inhabiting the frontiers of cultivated and enslaved coun- 
tries, the Arabs feel that they belong to the desert, and are looked upon as 
invincibly attached to freedom.” “‘ The Pasha of Bagdad,” says the 
French Consul, “ is sensible of the advantages which would arise from 
promoting agriculture in the rich country he possesses; but he is also 
aware of the difficulty of fixing the Arabs in towns and villages, since 
they have always been accustomed to a wandering life, and are fearful that 
the protection he promises them would abridge their liberty.” 

It is easy to imagine, indeed, that these people, possessing a country 
completely different from every other in the world, impenetrably secured 
from foreign invasion, free in the midst of slaves, should have peculiar 
ideas, and behold, as they do, all other nations with contempt. When 
lius Gallus penetrated their country along the borders of the Red Sea, 
they easily gave way before him; but when he found himself in the 
Hedjaz, when he thought he was about to rush upon the spice country, the 
same soldiers, who afterwards conquered the greater part of the world 
under the Caliphs, were upon him, and his wasted forces were glad to 
fly back to Egypt, leaving the land unconqvered as before. 

In their civil and criminal affairs the same simplicity prevails that is 
observable in their wars. Differences of all kinds are carried to the 
tribunal of the Sheikh: but his power is rather that of an arbiter than of 
a judge; and how great soever may be the crime, he rarely pronounces 
sentence of death, The following are the usual forms: the parties come 
before him and demand justice ; the Sheikh sits upon his haunches after 











refuse it, they engage when their strength promises them an easy prey, and retire 
when they cannot calculate on victory.” Bois-Aymeé. 

25 ‘ Speaking of individuals in general they call them the children of such a 
one, though in reality they may not be of his family, and though he himself may 
have been long dead. Thus they say, beni Temin, ouldd Tai; the children of Te- 
min and Tai. This manner of speaking has even passed by metaphor to the names 
of countries ; the common phrase, in speaking of their inhabitants, is to say the 
children of such a place. Thus the Arabs say, ouldd Masr, the Egyptians; ouldd 
Cham, the Syrians; they would say, ouldd Fransa, the French; ouldd Moscow, 
the Russians; which is an important observation with regard to ancient history.” 
—Voiney, Voyages, tom. i. The reader will readily call to mind the constant 
expression of the Bible, the children of Israel, &c. ; 

26 Rousseau, Description du Pashalik de Bagdad. 
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the manner of the country; the persons disputing seat themselves before 
him, after the same fashion ; then he demands their poniards, which they 
always wear at their girdle, and places them upon the ground, and after- 
wards listens to the pretensions of each. If the arrangement he proposes 
is rejected, he calls to him one or two persons respected for their age and 
character, lays the affair before them, and desires them to give their opi- 
nion; he consults other old men also, should it become necessary, but 
this rarely happens; for the spectators, whom curiosity may have drawn 
to the place, commonly lay hold on the obstinate accuser, and lead him 
away with them, saying, ‘“‘ Come, come, you are in the wrong, you are 
in the wrong; give way, give way.” In doing this they preserve the air 
ot kind friends, who wish to obtain by mildness a submission to what wise 
old age has decided ; but if he should persist in his resolution, and refuse 
to obey that public opinion which among them is the supreme judge, he 
would be driven from the tribe, and his property confiscated.” But they 
go as seldom as possible before the Sheikh, being satisfied in general 
with taking the opinion of any neighbour who may be present, as decisive 
of their dispute. When explaining the affair to the person thus chosen 
as arbiter, they speak in a mild and peaceable manner, never using in- 
vectives, or calling the general character of their adversary in question ; 
and thus, when the business is settled, they are as good friends as ever. 
Their disputes most commonly turn upon such little dealings as are carried 
on among a pastoral people; on buying and selling, or bartering cattle, 
milk, or fruits. They place a handful of earth® upon whatever they sell 
or exchange, and say before witnesses, “‘ we give earth for earth.” 
After this they cannot break their engagement, or raise any dispute 
about it. 

Thus they act in affairs purely civil. If the matter in question be 
theft, or any other crime, which, without shedding blood, has neverthe- 
less disturbed the public tranquillity, they proceed in the same manner ; 
excepting that as soon as the crime is proved, sentence is immediately 
executed. The criminal is generally sentenced to pay a fine, or to receive 
a certain number of blows on the soles of his feet, which the Sheikh 
sometimes administers in person. All the spectators are eager to assist 
him: they lay the criminal on his belly upon the ground, and pass his 
feet through two iron rings fixed in the middle of a stick; two men seize 
the ends of this stick, and lift up the legs of the criminal; his knees 
touch the ground, and the soles of his feet present themselves, fixed in a 
horizontal position. Upon these they deal a certain number of blows 
with a supple stick, or a kind of whip, named kourbay, made from the 
hide of the elephant or hippopotamus.” 

As this government itself depends in a certain degree on the nature of 
the country, its aptness to promote or retard civilization cannot be ex- 
actly estimated. We only know that where it prevails, men do not make 
any considerable advances in the arts and sciences. Even agriculture, 
among the Bedouin Arabs, is tinged with some degree of disrepute ;* be- 





27 Mémoire sur les Arabes, &c. 

28 ‘* Ils en mettent sur les chevaux, sur les bceufs, sur les moutons, et sur les 
autres animaux, pour n’¢tre plus sujets A aucune garantie.”—D’ Arvieur. 

29 Bois-Aymé, Mémoire, &c. 

30 ‘* The genuine Arabs disdain husbandry as an employment by which they 
would be degraded. Ihave heard some tribes mentioned coutemptuously, be- 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 3U 
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cause they have observed that its natural tendency is to create an attach- 
ment to the soil, which commonly ends in submission to tyranny. Being 
surrounded by nations who are richer than themselves, but subjected, 
nevertheless to the rudest despotism, they have it in their power to esti- 
mate correctly the value of that wealth which excites the cupidity of so 
many people; and seeing that so far from being an instrument of happi- 
ness to its possessors, it only serves to invite the hand of oppression, they 
regard every art by which it is acquired with disdain, with the exception 
of that by which they can at any time command the riches of tyrant and 
slave. But, notwithstanding their warlike character, the Bedouins re- 
main in voluntary poverty." Europeans, who are accustomed to view 
riches as the supreme good, may not understand this, and, keeping their 
eye upon a few isolated facts, may consider it as a fanciful hypothesis. 
‘‘ If the Bedouins contemn riches (say they), why do they rob the cara- 
vans?” It is very singular that nations so very tenacious of territorial 
possessions, as are the Europeans, shou'd regard the same jealousy as a 
crime in the Bedouins. But the case stands thus: the country through 
which the caravans must pass in going to Mecca, belongs to the inde- 
pendent tribes who feed their flocks upon its surface; the herbage is 
scanty, and the wells tew; one of their means of subsistence is the sale 
of camels, which they rear in the desert,” and exchange with other 
tribes, or with strangers, for dates, sheep, and muskets ; it is certain that, 
as all the water and herbage which the country supplies is barely suth- 
cient to support their own flocks, the supervention ot vagabond hordes of 
pilgrims with their cattle, must quickly exhaust their means of living, 
and reduce them to starvation. The only remedy within the reach of 
human prudence is to exact from these travellers an adequate compensa- 
tion; for which also they are always ready to serve them as guides over 
the waste, and to protect their persons and property. What European 





cause they kept buffaloes and cows.”—* The genuine Arabs, living always 
in the open air, have a very acute smell. They dislike cities, on account of the 
fetid exhalations produced about them.” Miebuhr. 

31 ‘The poverty of the wandering Arabs is plain!y voluntary. They prefer 
liberty to wealth, pastoral simplicity to a life of constraint and toil, which might 
procure them a greater variety of gratifications. ‘Those living in cities, or em- 
ployed in the cultivation of the land, are kept in poverty by the exorbitancy 
of the taxes exacted from them. The whole substance of the people is con- 
sumed in the support of their numerous princes and priests.”-—* In one of those 
expeditions, a few years since undertaken against the Pasha of Damascus, who 
was conductor of the Syrian caravan to Mecca, the Bedouins showed instances of 
their ignorance, and the simplicity of their manners. Those who happened to 
take goods of value knew not their worth, but exchanged them for trifles. One 
of those Arabs having obtained for his share a bag of pearls, thought they were 
rice, which he had heard to be good for food, and gave them to his wife to boil, 
who, when she found that no boiling could soften them, threw them away as 
useless.”” Niebuhr. 

32 ** The Sheikhs and their subjects are born to the life of shepherds and soldiers, 
The greater tribes rear many camels, which they either sell to their neighbours, 
or employ in the carriage of goods, or in military expeditions, The petty tribes 
keep flocks of sheep.”” Niebuhr. 

33 ** A mufti of Bagdad, returning from Meeca, was robbed in Nedjed. He 
entered into a written agreement with the robbers, who engaged to conduct him 
safe and sound to Bagdad for a certain sum, payable at his own house. They 
delivered bim to the next tribe; those toathird; and he was thus conyeyed 
from tribe to tribe, till he arrived safe at home,” Niebuhr. 

‘* Every Grand Sheikh justly considers himself as absolute lord of his whole 
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prince will suffer merchants or others to transport goods through his 
dominions, without payment of such dues and exactions as he has taken 
care to regulate according to the pleasure of himself and his assistants, 
which he dignifies with the name of law?’ It is natural enough for the 
pilgrims to complain that the Arabs do not suffer them to eat up their 
substance for nothing; but it is absurd in travellers to accuse them of 
injustice for it. The latest and best accounts* we have of these people, 
represent them as hospitable, just, and faithful to their engagements ; 
but, as travelling alone is not customary in that part of the world, they 
look upon single travellers as spies.* 

As their wants are few, trades and professions are in little request 
among them. Their women weave the coarse cloth* which covers 
their tents, and perform every domestic office. In Yemen there is a ma- 
nufactory of muskets and knives, but the Bedouins purchase their arms 
and cutlery from the neighbouring nations. The reader will recollect 
that the Jews at one period were obliged to buy even their ploughs and 
sickles from the Philistines*’ (Phoenicians); and it is doubtful whether 
they had then reached the civilization of the Bedouins. 

The desert tribes have no literature, unless certain tales which pass 
from mouth to mouth, and resemble the Arabian Nights,** may be looked 


territories ; and accordingly exacts the same duties upon goods carried through 
his dominions as are levied by other princes. The Europeans are wrong in 
supposing the sums paid by travellers to the Grand Sheikh to be merely a ran- 
som to redeem them from pillage.’’—‘‘ If the Bedouins sometimes pillage those 
caravans, the haughty, perfidious conduct of the Turkish officers is always the 
first cause of such hostilities. Those insolent Turks look upon all the Arabs 
as rebels ; that is, in the modern signification of this word, as a people, who, 
although weak, have the audacity to withstand the oppression of their stronger 
neighbours. In consequence of this selfish reasoniug, they violate their en- 
gagements ; and the Arabs take their revenge by pillaging the caravans.” 
‘The European monks, who are now the only pilgrims that visit the Holy 
Land, describe the Arabs as devils incarnate, and complain dolefully of their 
cruelty to the poor Christians. These lamentations, and the superstitious pity 
of good souls in Europe, procure large alms to the convent of Franciscans at 
Jerusalem. The exaggerated relations of the sufferings of the pilgrims from 
those inhuman Bedouins, will therefore be continued as long as they can serve 
the purpose for which they are intended.” Miebuhr. 

‘“* As a certain extent of territory (which is considered as belonging to 
each tribe) is necessary to its subsistence, whoever encroaches upon it is consi 
dered as a robber: which differs in no respect from the public right of other 
nations.” Volney. 

34 See Buckingham’s Travels in Palestine, &c. vol. ii. p. 136, 8vo. edit., and 
Volney, tom. i. p. 360, et seq. It should be remembered too, that in these ac- 
counts, the authors only speak of the frontier Arabs. 

35 ‘* Travellers passing through these deserts go generally in caravans ; and 
a single person, or a small party, has a singular and suspicious appearance.” 
Niebuhr. 

36 ‘ Les Arabs ont aussi peu d’industrie que de besoins ; tous leurs arts se ré- 
duisent a ourdir des tentes grossiéres, a faire des nattes et du beurre. Tout leur 
commerce consiste 4 échanger des chameaux, des chevreux, des chevaux miAles, 
et des laitages, contre des armes, des vétemens, quelque peu de riz et de ble, 
et contre de l’argent qu’ils enfouissent.’’ Volney, t.i. p. 372. 

37 Samuel, book 1. 

38 ‘* Toute leur littérature consiste 4 réciter des contes et des histoires, dans 
le genre des Mille et une nuits.”” Volney, t.i. p. 372. 

“© If the Arabian Nights interest the generality of readers, they interest much 
more strongly those who have travelled in the east ; in those tales the manners, 
customs, the furniture, and even the country are described with the utmost 
exactness,” Bois-.dymeé. 
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upon in that light. To hear these they gather round the door of their 
tents in the cool of the evening, and the romancer begins his story. It 
is very often in verse, and full of the most daring imagery. But although 
these tales may add considerably to the delight and happiness of the 
people, they cannot, from their nature, promote the spread of useful know- 
ledge. Even in the most necessary information the Bedouins have made 
but very slow progress ; and it is principally on this point that the Sheikh 
government is defective. Still it must not be thought that the Bedouins 
are left, in regard to knowledge, to the casual gleanings of individual 
experience ; there exists among them a body of traditionary wisdom, and 
in transmitting this from age to age consists the business of education.” 
The authority of the father being, as with the Romans, absolute over his 
family," his wishes are seldom opposed; he takes his son from among 
the women at an early age; and, to the best of his ability, cultivates his 
mind, and forms bis character. In consequence of this, the Bedouins 
observe a grave demeanour from their infancy, and habituate their 
minds to a contempt for lightness and folly; yet are never gloomy or 
sullen, like the Turks. The pure air of their country preserves them 
at the same time from diseases and melancholy; and engenders a 
happy temperament that is proof against fatigue, despair, and that ennui 
whichis so great a curse among civilized nations.* This is the more sur- 
prising, as they have much leisure, no public worship, priests, theatres, 
baths, or any of those nameless innumerable ways of employing time, 
which prevail among other people. ‘Lhe savage sleeps away his miserable 
Jeisure; the Tartar drinks, and consumes it likewise in forgetfulness ; the 
European also drinks, plays at cards, reads romances and newspapers ; 
but the Bedouin only is satisfied with serious discourse, or silent admira- 
tion of that sublime nature by which he is surrounded. These traits, 
however, belong rather to disquisitions on manners; we will, therefore, 
dismiss this part of our subject, which will be necessarily resumed, in 
some measure in our articles on the governments of the Imams and 


Caliphs, 











39 Volney, tom. i. 40 Niebuhr, tom. ii. 

41 ** The Arabs have power of life and death over their children, and they punish 
those of their women capitally who have acted amiss.’’ But * the Bedouin women 
are more respected than those of any other eastern country. At the death of a 
Sheikh his wives have often governed the tribe.’ Bois-.dymeé. 

42 ** M. Bois-Aymé observes that his health was always better in the desert 
than in Egypt, though poorly fed in the former, and well in the latter.”-—** The 
air of the desert is very salubrious ; the plague seldom makes its way into it ; 
and ophthalinia is not common: the small pox is the only thing to be dreaded.” 
—‘* The sky is exceedingly brilliant during the day, and ofthe most beautiful 
azure during the calm night.’’—* In spite of the burning heat, dogs never go 
mad in the desert.” 

43 ‘* Il faut Vavouer, il est peu de nations policées qui aient une morale aussi 
généralement estimable que les Arabes bedouins.”—** I] est d’ailleurs singulier 
que ce soit chez ce genre d’ hommes que la religion a le moins de formes exté- 
rieures, au point que l’on n’a jamais vu chez les Bedouins, les ‘Turkmans, ou les 
Kourdes, ni prétres ni temples, ni culte régulier.” Volney, Voyages, tom. i. 
p- 381, 382, 














AMERICAN POETRY. 


Sorry the moonlight 
Is shed on the lake, 
Cool is the summer night— 
Wake! O wake! 
Faintly the curfew 
Is heard from afar ; 
List, ye! O, list! 
To the lively guitar. 


Trees cast a mellow shade 
Over the vale, 

Sweetly the serenade 
Breathes in the gale, 

Softly and tenderly 
Over the lake, 

Gaily and cheerily— 
Wake! O wake! 


See the bright pinnace 

Draws nigh to the shore, 
Swiftly it glides 

At the heave of the oar ; 
Cheerily plays 

On its buoyant car, 
Nearer and nearer 

The lively guitar. 


Now the wind rises 

And ruffles the pine, 
Ripples foam-crested 

Like diamonds shine ; 
They flash where the waters 

The white pebbles lave, 
In the wake of the moon 

As it crosses the wave. 


Bounding from billow 
To billow, the boat 
Like a wild swan is seen 
On the waters to float ; 
And the light dipping oars 
Bear it smoothly along 
In time to the air 
Of the gondolier’s song. 


And high on the stem 

Stands the young and the brave, 
As love-led he crosses 

The star-spangled wave, 


And blends with the murmur 
Of water and grove 

The tones of the night 
‘That are sacred to love. 


His gold-hilted sword 
At his bright belt is hung, 
His mantle of silk 
Ou his shoulder is flung, 
And high waves the feather 
That dances and plays 
On his cap where the buckle 
And rosary blaze. 


‘The maid from her lattice 
Looks down on the lake, 
To see the foam sparkle, 
The bright billow break ; 
And to hear in his boat, 
Where he shines like a star, 
Her lover so tenderly 
Touch his guitar. 


She opens her lattice 
And sits in the glow 
Of the moonlight and starlight 
A statue of snow; 
And she sings in a voice 
That is broken with sighs, 
And she darts on her lover 
The light of her eyes. 


His love-speaking pantomime 
Tells her his soul,— 

How wild in the sunny clime 
Hearts and eyes roll. 

She waves with her white hand 
Her white fazzolet, 

And her burning thoughts flash 
From her eyes’ living jet. 


The moonlight is hid 
In the vapour of suow! 
Her voice and his rebeck 
Alternately flow ; 
Re- echoed they swell 
From the rock on the hill, 
They sing their farewell, 
And the music is still. 


PERCIVAL. 








LETTERS TO SIR CHARLES FORBES, BART. M.P. ON THE BENEFITS 
OF A FREE PRESS TO THE NATIVES OF INDIA. 


In the course of the Debate that took place in the House of Com- 
mons on the 25th of May, and those which occurred at the India 
House on the 23rd of June and 10th of July, Sir Charles Forbes qua- 
lified the expression of his sentiments as to the value of a Free Press 
in India, principally because of certain doubts entertained by him as 
to its probable influence on the happiness of the Natives of India. He 
considered, and considered justly, that the happiness of the Natives 
should be the great end and aim of all our measures there; that this 
should be the test by which the public proceedings of public men 
in India should be tried; that whatever opposed obstacles to the pro- 
gress of that happiness should be removed, and that whatever tended 
to promote it should be encouraged. 

As it is believed that there are thousands of benevolent men in Eng- 
land and in India, who think and feel with Sir Charles Forbes that 
this ought to be the test applied, and that in a question of this great 
and important nature, personal considerations and party feelings should 
be left as much out of view as possible, the determination was formed 
to address a series of Letters to the worthy Baronet, which should put 
the subject before him, and those who think and feel as he does on the 
pre-eminent importance of promoting the happiness of the Natives of 
India, in a perfectly unbiassed light, and on its pure and abstract 
grounds. 

These Letters were originally intended to appear first in our pages, 
and were written expressly with that view; but as it was thought to 
be of the highest importance that they should not be delayed even a 
day more than could be avoided, their immediate pubiication in a 
pamphlet form was at once determined on, that the Proprietors of 
India Stock more especially might have an opportunity of giving the 
whole question their full consideration before they came to the Debate 
on Friday the 23rd. 

Pamphlets, however, are seldom circulated beyond the limits of the 
Metropolis, and but very few indeed find their way either to the re- 
mote parts of England, or to our remoter settlements abroad. Under 
these circumstances, therefore, we conceive it a duty to that large class 
of our readers included in the description named above, to whom 
pamphlets rarely reach, to include this document in our pages, for 
their present information especially, and also for that future refe- 
rence, which, we have no doubt, will often be made to it in more 
assemblies than one. 

With a view to compression, we shall omit the epistolary introduc- 
tions of the Letters themselves, and confine ourselves to the argu- 
ments in their numerical order. ‘The division of the subject into 
sections will, it is hoped, render it more agreeable to the reader, and 
break the apparent length of the whole into convenient portions; so as 
to answer the purpose of a series of articles on the same subject: and 
if that subject should appear to any one to occupy too large a share of 
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our space and attention, we entreat him to consider, that it is only 
because of its vital importance, as ‘“ the corner-stone” on which all 
hope of future good for India must be built, and as truly “ the one 
thing needful” for her present and future welfare. With this ex- 
planation we proceed at once to the subject. 


Section I.—Historical Sketch of the Indian Press. 


1. Before commencing on the historical sketch proposed, it seems ex- 
pedient to prepare the way by shortly defining the nature and limits of 
the restraints usually considered applicable to the dissemination of opi- 
nions through the Press. 

2. In every nation, each individual is free to think unrestrained. 
No human contrivance can reach or prevent the fullest freedom of 
thought. 

3. Thought may be communicated by spoken or by written language ; 
and this intercommunication of thought between man and man 7s sus- 
ceptible of human restraint. 

4, That restraint is more or le@# effectual, according as the intercom- 
munication takes place between the greater or smaller numbers of 
thinkers, at the same moment. 

&. It is difficult to restrain conversations between two persons, or pre- 
vent their corresponding by writings. But it is easy to restrain men 
from addressing large assemblages, or from circulating multiplied copies 
of the same written address. 

6. Priating is such a multiplication of copies. He who harangues a 
hundred men at once, communicates his opinions one hundred times more 
rapidly than they could be spread from man to man. He who distri- 
butes one hundred copies of his opinions, enables one hundred men to 
harangue each his hundred ; therefore, intercommunication by the Press 
may be ten thousand times more rapidly effectual than ordinary commu~ 
nication between man and man; and the copies being permanent in form, 
and exactly alike, may serve over and over again for successive assem- 
blages of hearers. 

7. The Press is, therefore, much more dangerous, if it be dangerous 
that men should intercommunicate thoughts, and much more beneficial, 
if intercommunication be beneficial, than any other mode of spreading 
opinions ; it is also more susceptible of restraint from those who have the 
wish and the power to restrain intercommunication, by reason of its 
machinery. 

8. The restraint may be direct, that is, may be applied in the form of 
prohibition, total or partial, against free intercommunication of thought : 
or it may be indirect, in the form of subsequent threatened punishment, 
the fear of which shall deter and intimidate those who print. 

9. Previous censure of writings proposed to be printed, and systems of 
revocable licensing, are both modifications of direct restraint in its par- 
tial form. No nation has ever practised a total and absolute direct re- 
straint; for tyrannical rulers always encourage the Press while it only 
praises them, and spreads agreeable or scientific intelligence. No nation 
has altogether dispensed with indirect restraint. Even in the United 
States of America, it exists in the cases of individuals, who have civil 
remedy for false and malicious injury through the Press, as through any 
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other vehicle of wrong. In England, the indirect restraint prevails by 
law in a very strong degree. 

10. In the East India Company's dominions, up to April 1823, no 
special legal enactment, touching the liberty of printing, existed. The 
power of making /aws for India, generally, rests with the British Legis- 
lature, and has no other limit than their discretion. The power of 
making local laws for the Company’s territories, except within the cities 
of Caleutta, Madras, and Bombay, is vested in the Governments of the 
three Presidencies above named. The power of making local or bye- 
laws for those three great cities is vested concurrently in the Govern- 
ments and the King’s Supreme Court of Judicature at each,—the 
former proposing, the latter sanctioning. 

11. The local laws enacted by the Governments and King’s Courts, 
conjointly, must not be repugnant to the laws of England, and may be 
appealed against by individuals, to the Privy Council, acting judicially, 
not ministerially. The laws enacted by the Governments solely, are not 
required to be consonant to English law, and may only be repealed by 
the Governments themselves, by the Court of Directors of the Company, 
or by the Board of Control. 

12. Printing was first introduced into India by the English in their 
great cities; but the custom of circulating manuscript newspapers in mul- 
tiplied copies is of considerable antiquity among the Natives, the Moham- 
medans particularly : and theae Ukhbars (as they are called) have always 
contained political rumours and intelligence, often mixed up with satiri- 
cal and personal remarks. 

13. The English Governments have never, until 1823, restrained 
printing in the provinces under their separate legislative jurisdiction ; 
that it was, therefore, lawful to print without restraint up to that period, 
may be inferred from the very step of passing a law, in 1823, which 
constitutes into a crime, punishable by heavy fine and long imprison- 
ment, the having or using any press, materials, &c. without special 
license ; or any book, or printed paper, of which the circulation shall be 
prohibited by Government in their Gazette: such fines or imprisonment 
to be summarily inflicted by a single Justice, (appointed, paid, and re- 
moveable by Government,) who is also vested with power of domiciliary 
visitation, and of seizing all such books or implements of printing, simply 
on his own belief that such obnoxious articles are concealed on any man’s 
premises. Such has been the law since April 1823, in the provinces of 
Bengal, without the ditch of Calcutta. 

14. Within the metropolitan jurisdictions of the Supreme King’s 
Courts, reside almost all the Europeans in India not in the servicc of 
the Company; most of the numerous mixed races of Anglo-Indians 
and Indo-Portuguese; most of the Armenians, Parsees, Chinese, and 
other Asiatic foreigners, together with a vast population of indigenous 
Mohammedans and Hindoos. No accurate census exists in India; but 
writers have supposed Calcutta, and its immediate suburbs, to contain 
600,000 souls. Madras and Bombay, together with Calcutta, may per- 
haps reckon a million of inhabitants in all, 

15. These cities and all their population, from the earliest charters of 
the Kings of England, have been governed by English criminal law 
alone ; while the Mohammedan code has been the law of the provinces, 
excepting only where British-born subjects, or native servants of the 
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Company, are concerned ; in which case, the King’s Court at the me- 
tropolis had exclusive jurisdiction. Justice has always been adminis- 
tered in the name of the King, in the Courts of Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. In 1773, the old King’s Court of the Mayor and Aldermen 
of Calcutta being thought by Parliament not sufficiently powerful and 
venerable in the eyes of the Company’s servants, a new and independent 
Court was created expressly to protect the subject against the notorious 
despotism of the Government, and abuses of power by its servants. 

16. To this Court,—the jurisdiction of which at first pervading the en- 
tire dominions of the Company, was subsequently limited to Englishmen 
and public employers without, and to a// men within the city of Cal- 
cutta, whether Native or English,—the power was confided of a negative 
upon all legislative measures of the Supreme Government. No regula- 
tion could have the force of law within Calcutta, until approved by the 
King’s Court, as consonant to British law. In April, 1825, this Court 
(one judge only present) passed a law proposed by the Government, 
prohibiting the printing or publication of any periodical work, without 
previous license, revocable at pleasure, under heavy pecuniary penal- 
ties, to be inflicted by justices summarily ; such justices being paid, ap- 
pointed, and removeable by Government. From this local law, an 
appeal has been made to the King in Council, and various protests and 
reclamations were presented by Natives and Indo-Britons: all upon the 
ground that this licensing of the Press at will was repugnant to the prin- 
ciples of English law. 

17. Until April 1823, therefore, no aw existed in Calcutta to restrain 
free printing: but an indirect method of influencing the Press did exist 
before, and was effectual so long as none but Europeans possessed skill 
and capital sufficient to conduct the business of printing. 

18. This indirect method arose out of a power vested in the Company 
from the very beginning of its monopoly, and inherent in a strict mono- 
poly, of preventing any British-born subject of England from resorting to 
or residing in India, but such as were in its employ, or had its license to 
remain there, as private merchants, sailors, planters, and the like. This 
power has been continued in every successive renewal of the Company’s 
charter, and in the last, 1813, was put in particularly strong and distiact 
shape, althongh the commercial monopoly of the India Company was 
taken away, or so altered as to hold: out a free trade to British sub- 
jects with the East, China alone excepted. ‘The Government having 
the power of sending any British-born subject to England a prisoner, 
without reason assigned, it is evident this terrible engine, though created 
for purposes of monopoly, and continued for other purposes not avowed, 
might be used effectually to intimidate any individual within its score 
from doing, or leaving undone, any thing whatsoever that might not be 
agreeable to authority. 

19. On the first establishment of the Parliamentary Government- 
General, and of an independent Council, and independent King’s Court, 
in 1773, the Press in India was actually, as well as legally, free: that 
is, responsible only to the English libel-law and a jury ; but this freedom 
virtually ceased as the powers of the Court were curtailed and those of 
the Governor General enlarged, while the privileges of the Council were 
at the same time cut down, and civil servants resumed the exclusive 
right of filling seats at that board. In fact, from the epoch of Lord 
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Cornwallis’s administration, it may be said, British-born publishers have 
been intimidated from printing any thing unpleasant to persons in autho- 
rity, or those protected by them, more or less effectually, according to 
their opinion of the irritability or mildness of the individual Governor, 
who holds the undivided prerogative of transportation at pleasure; but, 
in 1798, Lord Wellesley made use of this same power, in a more sweep- 
ing form, to compel white printers, through fear of banishment, to sub- 
mit to the previous censorship of a Government Secretary, Still there 
was no daw to restrain the Press; and, in 1818, when Indo-British edi- 
tors began to start up, they refused to submit to the censorship, which 
they were professionally advised was a thing unknown and repugnant 
to law. 

20. Lord Hastings, on that occasion, abolished the censorship, and cir- 
culated anew certain rules prohibitory of topics unpleasing to authority, 
which had been established by Lord Wellesley to guide censors and edi- 
tors in his day. ‘These prohibitory rules, however, were not daw, not 
having been formally passed in the Supreme Court. They were, accord- 
ingly, in point of fact, never enforced, although the indirect power of 
fully enforcing them by intimidation on English editors still existed, and 
Lord Hastings publicly announced, in a speech to the assembled commu- 
nity, his intention and meaning that the intercommunication of thought 
by printing ought to be unrestrained for the sake of the governed, and 
should be so under his administration 

21. Mr. Adam, in 1823, succeeded temporarily to the Governor 
General’s fearful prerogative, and found the influential press chiefly 
in the hands of Englishmen. Having all along disapproved of Lord 
Hastings’s notion of unrestrained intercommunication by printing, he 
re-established the system of restraint by intimidation; and immediately 
en his accession, transported one editor, Mr. Buckingham, without 
trial or further notice, under the powers given him by the act to with- 
draw at pleasure the license of any British-born man to remain in 
India. 

22. The Press, in consequence began to fail into the hands of Indo- 
Britons and Natives, who were beyond the reach of any power except 
that of the King’s Court, administering English law. But Mr. Adam 
prevailed on the single judge (Macnaghten) then remaining on that 
bench, to let him enact a regular bye-law, in point of form, which 
should put down all free printing by direct restraint, and should con- 
strain Natives and Indo-Britons equally with Englishmen. This novel 
contrivance appears to have been readily agreed to by that single judge, 
and became law as stated in par. 20. 

23. At Madras and Bombay, previous censorship, enforced upon 
British-born residents, by terror of summary banishment, in imitation 
of Lord Wellesley’s system, has existed since his. day, and is still in 
force. But no law for licensing has yet been solicited by those govern- 
ments of their supreme courts; or if solicited, the king’s judges have 
refused to lend themselves to such purposes, so that the Indo-British, 
or Native inhabitants, who cannot be got rid of in a summary way, are 
free to print without restraint, subject to the English law of libel only, 
and to a jury of English-born men, whose individual votes in a verdict 
eannot be known so as to expose them to intimidation for acting con- 
scientiously. 
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24. To understand thoroughly the state of the Caleutta press, after 
the censorship was removed and free discussion was publicly invited by 
Lord Hastings, it must be remembered that the power of summary 
transportation is not vested in the majority of the Government, but per- 
sonally in the Governor General alone. ‘The circular ‘‘ regulations” 


to editors, substantially the same as Lord Wellesley’s, were the work of 


the collective Government—namely, Governor Generai and three Coun- 
cillors ; but as these regulations were not in any respect /aw, they could 
only become operative to the extent that the Governor General, indi- 
vidually, should choose to give them indirect penal effect, by backing 
them with his personal and special warrants tor transporting such as 
should disregard the missive of the Government. 

25, When the Governor General, therefore, openly challenged that 
scrutiny of the public press, which the Government had previously for- 
bidden by its circular, the only means of giving efhicacy to the vague 
denunciations of that missive heing in his hands, the inference naturally 
followed from this gloss of the Governor General, that the regulations 
were not according to his taste, and should remain as a dead letter. In 
point of fact, they did so remain for several years, notwithstanding the 
unceasing exertions of the minority in council. 

26. This then is the actual state of things with regard to the press in 
India :—Ist. All intercommunication of thought by printing, or circu- 
lating of things printed, is prohibited by law, save under revocable 
license, within the Bengal provincial jurisdiction. 2d. All periodical 
printing or circulating is prohibited by law, save under revocable license, 
within the jurisdiction of the King’s Court at Calcutta, 3d. Printing 
in the Madras and Bombay provincial jurisdictions is not yet restrained 
by any known law. 4th. Within the cities of Madras and Bombay 
there is no legal restraint, and the King’s Courts afiect knowledge of 
none other than the libel-laws of England. Nevertheless a previous 
censorship is enforced on British-born subjeets only, through the fear of 
summary banishment; but natives, foreigners of whatever country, 
Indo- Britons, are all, in short, free from other restraint than that of the 
English law: they are really, as well as legally free. 

27. The Indo-Briton and various classes of Native inhabitants of 
Calcutta complain, that the revocable License-Act deprives them of 
the most valuable of their privileges and birthrights, secured by re- 
peated royal and parliamentary charters, since the first settling of Fort 
William, and, therefore, inherited from the remote ancestors of the exist- 
ing generations. ‘They maintain that they cannot lawfully be deprived, 
through the machinations of an unconstitutional judge and arbitrary 
governor, of their privilege to be governed, in all things, by English 
law, and bye-laws strictly consonant thereunto. ‘They aflirm, that if 
any political or other expediency requires that the law be changed to 
their detriment, such change can only be judged of and determined by 
the British Legislature; before which they can safely plead, and be 
fully heard in defence of liberties, immunities, and properties, without 
fear of offending or of being intimidated into silence and submission to 
arbitrary power. They expect that the King in Council will be advised, 
by his servants, to use his power in quashing an irregular or improper 
Indian bye-law, without putting the aggrieved to the charges and risk 
of a judicial appeal in so flagrant a case. 
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28. The unfortunate natives in the provinces of Bengal have no 
channels of judicial form through which to appeal against the more 
sweeping new law of prohibition and confiscation, to which their inter- 
communication of thought and opinion is subjected. They have no right 
to assemble or petition collectively, and individuals are afraid to offend 
power, unprotected as they are by any institutions, or even by any 
tribunals essentially independent of a government which pays, appoints, 
and removes at pleasure. They try to hope that the Directors of the 
Company, or the Board of Control, who have the power in their hands, 
will annul a regulation that destroys their privilege of intercommuni- 
cating, and bars all speedy and substantial improvement of their minds 
or_condition. 

29. The British-born inhabitants of Calcutta join in the protest of 
their non-British fellow-citizens against the licensing system, which 
deprives them, also, of their right, even more undoubted, to be go- 
verned by English law only. They further expect, in common with 
Englishmen at Madras and Bombay, that their property and persons 
will be protected, in future, by the abolition or narrowing of the arbi- 
trary power of discretionary banishment; since without this, no real 
freedom or equal justice can be secured, however much the semblance of 
administering equal English laws may be kept up in vain forms. The same 
intimidation that silences a printer, or forces him to submit to censorial 
restraints not acknowledged by the laws of England, might be em- 
ployed in any other injustice which those in power choose to enforce by 
this omnipotent means. Crimes might be shielded as easily as legal 
innocence punished. Men might be intimidated from prosecuting just 
but unwelcome claims, or resisting wrongs and demands productive of 
collision with those in authority. The very institution itself of a su- 
preme King’s Court—they maintain—set up, though it be declaredly, 
to do equal justice between high and low, may be thus virtually defeated 
and nullified, or reduced to an expensive mockery, by a system of un- 
avowed, but well-understood intimidation, at the mere pleasure of an 
intemperate or unwise ruler, with courage to incur local odium, or re- 
liance on powerful protection at home. 


Section I].—Arguments bearing on the Question of the 
Indian Press. 


30. The argument on the expediency of allowing free intercommunica- 
tion of thought (see par. 3 and 4) among the inhabitants of British India, 
may be thus stated, setting out, as a basis, from certain points upon which 
all men profess to be agreed. 

31, England has publicly declared, by the organ of her Parliament, 
in 1815, her resolution to forward the intellectual, moral, and religious 
improvement of India as a primary and bounden duty. From this na- 
tional pledge, few will be found to dissent avowedly, however much they 
may practically act in contravention of a praiseworthy sentiment, that 
virtually binds the governing power to consider the good of the governed 
as its primary object. 

32. The enemies of free intercommunication either do or do not desire 
the good of the governed as the primary end of our Indian Government. 
33, First. If they do not, then they must consider some other good as 
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primary, and that can only be the good of the governors } for every man 
who has attended to the sciencé“and history of government, is aware that 
there can be no honest compromise of goods, no middle course between 
pursuing the separate good of the governing and that of the governed - 
one or other must be primary ; the true benefit of the governors, in an 
enlarged sense, will surely follow the good of the governed ; but not the 
converse : for no separate good can be wrought to the governors, that is 
not at the expense of the governed. Hence it follows, that if the oppo- 
nents of free intercommunication declare their primary desite to be the 
good of the governing power, they must hold that the English Company 
having conquered India, maintain it as a pure conquest; that the chief 
object of England is to extract all the profit or tribute in its power from 
that conquest; and only to do so much good to the conquered, as shall 
be prompted by the fear of losing, or rendering less productive, this pro- 
fitable milch-cow. 

34. If such sentiments be confessed—and they have been often hinted 
at second-hand, as an argument against the improvement of India—the 
avowal should at least be made openly, and the policy, which unde- 
iiably follows from the premised seeking of the good of the governors, 
defended. - All Europe would then know, that what has so often been 
said of our Indian policy, by Napoleon and other foreign rivals, is un- 
blushingly admitted and openly justified. There would be an end of 
canting about our Indian administration, our humanity, beneficent sway, 
love of civilization, pure religion, morals, &c. &c. &c. All these com- 
placent self-attributions are wholly incompatible with the idea of our 
holding India as a profitable despotism ; such gratulations only serve to 
betray great ignorance or greater hypocrisy. 

35. Secondly. But few men will boldly avow this doctrine with its 
unavoidable sequences. If, then, the opponents of free discussion in 
India profess, that they do desire the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, then they are agreed with the friends of the Press, as to the object 
of our Indian domination, differing only as to the means of best attaining 
what is the sum and end of all good government; namely, the most per- 
fect administration of cheap justice, and the lightest possible taxation, 
compatible with complete security to person and property from foreign or 
domestic danger. 

36. Even as to the means of compassing this common object, both 
parties are so far of one mind as to agree, that free public scrutiny and 
the control of public opinion (to be exercised somewhere) are legitimate 
and necessary means towards keeping the Indian Government, like every 
other, in the right path of duty. Even Mr. Adam fairly admits this, in 
a printed Indian appeal to his countrymen at home ; and no one has yet 
denied that in the Indian Government, as in all other polities, there 
must be a constant struggle between the general interest and the parti- 
cular interests of individuals and classes of the rulers. 

37. But the two parties professing this same end of good government, 
and agreeing as to the means of influencing its attainment, differ utterly 
as to the time when, and place where, this control of public opinion can 
be best exercised : one party would only have it exercised in England ; 
the other (approving, likewise, of its employment in England) is of opinion 
that it can only be exercised with the greatest vigour and benefit on the 
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spot where its effects are to operate, and near the time when the evils, 
which it is proposed to correct by thiseinfluence, may be supposed to 
happen, One party would limit this avowedly desirable control to the 
authorities in the mother-country—the English Parliament—the English 
Press—in short, the Public in England; the other party would place 
reliance on those authorities also, but only as auxiliary to the best and 
proximate check of this description ; namely, the public voice in India 
itself. 

38. Whether this control be exercised in India, or in England, it is 
evident to all, that two essential conditions are implied in a right notion 
of such a check.—Sarety and Erricacy are those conditions. Ap 
efficient check, attended with danger—or one that, being safe, should be 
without efficiency, are equally unsuitable to the desired purpose of pro- 
moting the interests and happiness of the body of the governed. 

39. By Sarery is understood reasonable secureness of the general 
interests (in this case represented by the Government) against external 
violence and unjustifiable internal convulsion. By Erricacy, of course, 
is meant the power of stimulating the Government to good, and deterring 
it from evil, to such a degree as may balance the natural proclivity of 
all men intrusted with authority to prefer particular before the general 
‘interests, 

40. If the control of public opinion, through the Press, on our Indian 
Government, takes place in England only, such control will indeed be, 
in one sense, quite sare, precisely because it will be INEFFICACIOUS. 
This impotence arises, first, from remoteness of time ; second, from re- 
moteness of place; third, from the slender degree of interest which the 
British public takes in Indian affairs ; fourth, from the inveterate party 
habits of English statesmen ; fifth, from the peculiar circumstances that 
India is leased to an exclusive Company. ‘lhe affairs of, and events 
occurring in, that country, do not, therefore, become generally known, 
tn course, as heretofore, to individuals at home; especially since the 
annual budget has been discontinued, and party destinies no longer hang 
on India bills, and the mockeries of impeachment ; nor are Indian occur- 
rences necessarily known in any detail to the Ministers or Parliament, 
except where special occasions arise to call forth party attention. 

41. Any control, hampered with so many clogs and disadvantages, 
must be quite ineflicacious for purposes of general usefulness, and there- 
fore no doubt sar& enough iv one sense, and in the direct ratio of its 
impotence ; but how long will this sareTy continue? Only a limited 
time ; and for this reason: that if the supposed control (exercised only 
in England) be, for the five reasons here assigned, ineflicient to correct 
the evil tendencies admitted to exist, [par. 36,| then it follows that the 
Government in India will go on acting precisely as if no such popular 
check or corrective at all existed, The tendency to misrule, common to 
every human government, will be aggravated by distance and feebleness 
of responsibility: our Indian system of governing will not ameliorate. 
Surplus revenue, beyond all the wants and expenses of the state, will 
continue to be exacted, till the country becomes more and more prostrate, 
and every day less able to take English products, because less able to 
give any in exchange. Justice will be taxed higher and higher, and 
become less accessible, and dearer, too, inversely with the means of 
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paying; old monopolies of necessaries and luxuries will extend and 
become daily more rigorous and penal, as in proportion poverty and 
temptation to violate become more powerful; new monopolies and ex- 
tortions, in different shapes, will be devised ; confiscations and sales will 
multiply, until property shall almost completely shift hands, and the old 
extruded landholders, poor and ignorant, but proud and influential, in- 
flamed with rage against their official despoilers, are ready to head the 
general revolt, which must, sooner or later, follow this national course 
and progress of misrule in a dependency, the administration of which is 
relieved from apprehension of vigilant and hourly scrutiny. 

42. This picture is not imaginary ; such a course and progress of in- 
ternal misrule, followed by such revolt, did occur in a province at no 
great distance from the seat of Government, only a very few years ago; 
and although it cost so much blood and treasure, at a most critical period 
of general war, to subdue the rebellion which was not thoroughly got 
under for years, the story has scarcely ever transpired to the notice of 
that English public, in which some profess to see a fit and sufficient 
organ for controlling and guiding the Indian governments! How such 
remarkable events as this, and other recent affairs of a like nature came 
to be kept from public notice, from the newspapers, from Parliament, 
even from the Court of Proprietors, does indeed seem a mystery. Such, 
however, is the fact, and it speaks volumes as to the utter ineflicacy of 
the English press, and English public, (unaided by those on the spot,) as 
checks on men or measures in India. The censorship was then in full 

‘ vigour, and this very Mr. Adam was the censor. 

43, Experience, however, was not needed to prove this utter worth- 
lessness of such checks ; that was sufficiently evident, @ priori. (See 
par. 40.) But some who disapprove of public discussion in India, 
whether from dislike or fear, and who also admit the proved inadequacy 
of the English public press, will nevertheless say that the check exercised 
by the East.India Company and Board of Control would still continue to 
be sufficient, as it has been heretofore, for watching and checking mis-~ 
rule abroad, without the aid of any public or press, here or there. This 
merits examination. 

44. As to the Board of Control, its share in the expected operations of 
watching and checking may be speedily discussed and easily measured. 
Whatever may have been the wishes of the political parents of that 
Board, it is notorious, and scarcely denied in Parliament, that the only 
Member of the Board, permitted to work at all, is the Cabinet Minister 
at its head. But it is not less notorious that the Presidentship is looked 
on as one of the lowest in rank and consequence of the ministerial ladder, 
and as a mere stepping-stone to a higher position in the Cabinet, or not 
unfreqnenily to the place of Governor General, that very runctionary, 
whom, by our hypothesis (par. 43), the President of the Board is: sup- 
posed to watch so vigilantly, and to curb in his undue tendencies to 
stretch authority! At all events, the Presidentship is deemed a second- 
rate and temporary office. He who obtains it, applies himself unwil- 
lingly, or not at all, to acquire knowledge and discharge duties of a 
strange, new, and painful sort: he languishes to escape from the office 
by translation to some other; if abroad, more lucrative and influencial ; 
if at home, more congenial and elevated. In the weary interim he vir- 
tually resigns his important funetions (save only in the vital concerns of 
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patronage) into the hands of some officious and shrewd leading member 
of those whom it should be his proper and jealous office to control. Is 
this an exaggerated delineation? Is it little warranted by the ex- 
perience of twenty-three years since Lord Melville resigned the Pre- 
sidentship? How then should such an Indian Zero, as a President with 
all his attendant ciphers, ever acquire political integrity sufficient to 
qualify him for figuring as representative substitute for free public dis- 
cussion in overawing Indian misrule? Ex nihilo nil. 

45. But are the East India Company able and willing to discharge 
efficiently this great duty, in substitution for the public press in England 
or India, or both? Who are to undertake the office? The Proprietors or 
the Directors? Not the former; for they cannot practically stir a step, 
they cannot know any thing, or see any paper, if the Directors choose to 
keep them in the dark, and—by juggles with the governments abroad, 
the committees of secrecy and correspondence, and the Board of Control 
—to baffle their inquiries, or lay their jealousy asleep. Neither can it 
be justly said, that the Proprietors, generally, are very well fitted, whether 
from previous habits and actual pursuits, from the constitution of their 
body, or the nature of their prescribed forms,—for meddling often, or 
with effect, in the details of administrative business abroad. Thus, then, 
we have only the Court of Directors, or rather its efficient Council of 
Nine, and more etlicient Council of Three, left us to represent the Com- 
pany, and to perform the part of a jealous, vigilant, and disinterested 
public, eager to detect and make known delinquency—directing public 
and general scrutiny to every abuse in a system, or fault in those who 
administer it,—having no interest in public exactions—deeply pene- 
trated with sympathy for the poor, distant, and unrepresented native 
Indian, when suffering under the pillage of extortion, or the hard gripe 
of fiscal and monopolizing rapacity ;—in fine, free from all fellow feeling 
or undue bias-towards servants abroad, whether arising from esprit du 
corps, the love we all bear to our own creations, or reluctance, as 
Napoleon coarsely expressed it, to let our neighbours see us wash our dirty 
linen! Alas! for India; if she have no more zealous and effective 
guardians than such substitutes for public opinion—gquis custodiet ipses 
custodes? The Court of Directors have essentially and naturally an inte- 
rest distinct from that of their anfortunate subjects,—a particular in- 
terest, counter to the general interest. It is not their fault, but their 
fate. They cannot sincerely seek the greatest good of the greatest 
number, if they would. They are urged on by an incessant craving for 
“ surplus revenue,” for taking without giving in return; and the financial 
annals of India, for some years back, show how perseveringly such a 
ruinous system may be acted on for a time. What its end will be time 
must show. 

46. But if there were no other reasons that effectually and, @ priori, 
prove the Court of Directors to be peculiarly disqualified from acting 
alone and unchecked in that task of controlling their governments 
abroad, which some men would assign to a Free Press, one reason, suf- 
ficient in itself, remains to be noticed; it is their hostility, as a body, to 
the existence of an unshackled Press in India. If they had no interests 
to follow out, distinct on the one hand from the general interest of the 
Proprietors, on the other hand from that of their subjects in India, how 
could it possibly have happened that so unheard-of an unanimity should 
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have taken place among thirty or forty gentlemen, (ours and tns, 
during several years,) who are apt enough to split into parties on all other 
questions? In this case of the Press, it is said, they have all been of one 
mind for the first time on record! But the Proprietors are not so unani- 
mous on the question; and it might be supposed the Directors were a 
faithful extract enough from the constituent body, a tolerably exact 
image and representative of the shades of opinion prevailing in the 
“Lower House!” Not so. On this single question of the Press, all 
differences appear to be sacrificed at the approach of danger snuffed 
from afar, and all come forward, like so many life-and-fortune addressers 
in other epidemic times, to devote themselves to the sacred duty of keep- 
ing down, if even for a time only, the monster Free Discussion; of 
stifling, while yet in his cradle, the infant Hercules, who is prophesied to 
go forth at maturity purging the world of beasts of prey in every shape ! 

47. Whence, then, arises this sort of instinctive and universal feeling 
among all Directors, past and present‘ If their interest coincided with 
the general interest, they would naturally desire to obtain all the informa- 
tion they could, from every available source, as to the proceedings of all 
their Masters’ (the Proprietors) servants abroad, high and low. The 
Press of India would certainly seem, at first sight, to have a claim natu- 
rally to the particular favour of the Directors; and one would have ex- 
pected to see them supporting it with almost intemperate zeal against the 
very natural efforts of the servants of every class abroad, to put down an 
obnoxious tell-tale. The unanimity against the Press, of which the 
Directors boast, does seem, to the eye of unprejudiced reason, the very 
reverse of a merit, at least, as far as the Proprietors and English nation 
are concerned, and is altogether a circumstance so suspicious, as at least 
to bar their claim to be thought competent to watch our Indian goyern- 
ment, unwatched themselves by a jealous Public here ard in India. It 
must not be forgotten, that if a Free Press had existed in India, the 
revolts in Cuttack, Rohilkund, Bundelkund, and elsewhere, could not 
have happened so completely without the knowledge of Government in 
India, nor could the Proprietors and Public of England have been kept 
in ignorance of them to this day. 

48. Buteven if the unchecked tendency to misrule should not produce 
among the natives the dangerous effects here supposed, or if the danger 
shall appear so distant as not to be an object of dread with those small- 
minded persons who live only for their own times, another alternative 
subject of uneasiness presents itself in the half European population, who 
are not likely to submit much longer to be kept down in a state of 
political Helotism. Experience has abundantly shown the convulsions 
to which European dependencies are every where subject, from the just 
pretensions of this race, and the arrogant claims of the whites to the 
privileges of a superior order of beings. 

49. But it is proverbial that governments never profit by the lessons of 
history, and experience has taught no wisdom in this matter: the Indo- 
Britons are multiplying to a degree unknown to indolence in a country 
where no accurate census of any considerable portion of the population 
exists. They are rising in talent, education, and wealth ; yet they all 
labour under a greater or less degree of tacit social and moral praserip-~ 
tion. The males, at least, are scarcely associated with by the proud 
Europeans ; are hunted out of all high and honourable public employ-. 
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ment by the Directors at home; denied important civil righté by the 
Judges abroad ; shut out, by Government in India, from beneficial and 
coveted stations in the judicial and other administrative branches of the 
public service ; yet often treated as Natives where that distinction is felt 
as invidious; in fine, these men have been lately defrauded, through a 
political collusion of the protector with the oppressor of their BIRTH- 
RIGHT of free printing ; heretofore the only counterbalancing privilege in 
their favour against the otherwise overwhelming superiority of their white 
fellow-citizens. 

50. From the evils to be apprehended, sooner or later, if unchecked 
misrule be allowed to bear down the natives, or half-castes, the English 
Press alone affords no real safeguard; nor is it easy to see how that 
engine is to be brought to bear on Indian misgovernment, for want of 
information as to passing events and measures of authorities abroad. 
The whole frame of our governments in India seems contrived as if their 
subjects abroad, and fellow-citizens at home, were intended to have no 
knowledge whatever of any thing that is going on, save when the Coun- 
cils choose to speak their oracles in proclamations and general orders. 
Their despatches to their superiors at home may abound in garblings and 
glossings, suppressions and misrepresentations: no one can contradict 

-them in England, for no one can know what is true and what is not, if 
the liberty to those on the spot to speak freely, be taken away. But even 
those despatches, such as they are, the Directors habitually keep to 
themselves, and communicate them to the British public on rare occa- 
sions, and in a cooked-up state. The English Press, therefore, unassisted 
by a Press abroad, to collect facts and opinions, is utterly worthless for 
any primary purposes of giving publicity to Indian affairs. 

51. In this INEFFICIENCY those only will imagine they see SAFETY 
who. delude themselves into the belief that all must be well within when 
all looks smooth without, and that it is less dangerous to govern the 
Natives badly than to let them suppose any one thinks they might be 
governed better. That sarery ts only immediate, not durable. To 
ensure PERMANENT SAFETY the very reverse of the favourite hood- 
winking policy must be followed up in the present advanced and pro- 
gressing condition of society in British India: namely, a system of in- 
ternal rule, that is honest, fearless, open as light, “ having nothing to 
conceal.”—No people so governed ever yet revolted, for no people ever 
yet rose, as one man, against their rulers without good cause. 


Section III.—Safety of the Press in India, as it regards the 
Permanence of our Empire. 


53. The conclusion being obtained that the exercise of scrutiny and 
indirect control over the Indian governments by the press and public 
of England only would be without Erricacy, although sare for a 
time, till misrule should ripen, and the proscribed races feel their grow- 
ing strength,—let us proceed to inquire whether free discussion through 
the Press 1n Inp1a would be sare and Erricaciovus for the desired 
purpose of influencing the Government to pursue good and avoid evil. 

54. The ablest philosophers, and best writers on legislation and his- 
torical politics, are agreed that there is never any strong tendency 
among the governed of mankind to rise against their governors; but, on 
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the contrary, a disposition to bear misrule long beyond the point when 
resistance to oppression would be justifiable in the eyes of God and 
man, at least, of all men, except those concerned in the oppressions 
resisted. Revolt is hazardous in its issue,—destructive to person and 
property during its progress, even should it succeed, but still more should 
it not,—it is further aggravative of the evils resisted if it fail. Men 
will bear very much betore they become all of one mind to “ rise and 
be doing ;” and it is only when they are almost all of one way of thiuk- 
ing, that rebellion has any tolerable chance of success against the fear- 
ful odds of disciplined and organized authority. No presses, no ha- 
rangues, no examples will be of the smallest power in persuading poor 
and peaceful peasants that they are ill used, if they do not really feel 
the scourge of oppression at their backs: if they do feel it to be beyond 
endurance, no one is needed to tell them so. Writers and haranguers 
against abuses starve or thrive in proportion only as rulers furnish them 
with texts. Ifthe good considerably preponderates over the bad in any 
government, there cannot be unfeigned apprehension of revolt, (see par. 
42). The public, I repeat, xever rise in general resistance without good 
cause, 

55. But there are those who sincerely think, and those who affect ta 
think, (from whatsoever motives,) that some special exception exists, in 
respect to India, to these great truths, collected by wisdom from the 
lessons of history, and admitted to the rank of political axioms, on the 
subject of revolt, long before the days of Montesquieu. The first of the 
above classes of thinkers deserves every patience and attention, for it 
consists of men sincere and worth converting ; but, unhappily, none are 
so hard to be persuaded by reason as those who are under the dominion 
of fear. 

56. It is truly of the utmost consequence to the cause of civilization, 
of sound religion, and of humanity, that the thinking and sincere por- 
tion of the English public should be undeceived in this fatal idea, im- 
bibed by many, because so sedulously and earnestly inculcated, that 
there is a disposition in India to revolt, and an aptness in the Indians to 
throw off our “ foreign yoke,” as it is vulgarly called, which proneness 
does not depend, as every where else it does, on the goodness or badness 
of the system of government, but on causes altogether extrinsic to any 
notion of merit or demerit on the part of those who rule over our In- 
dian fellow-subjects. If this position were true, it would, indeed, be 
fatal to the happiness and amelioration of more than sixty millions of 
human beings, for it would afford the tyrant’s ever-ready plea, necessity, 
in one of its most plausible shapes, as a prompt defence of every posi- 
tive act of violent misrule, and every negation of improvement. If the 
people of India are nct to be acted on by means of those ordinary feel- 
ings, or of those balancings of motives and chances, that actuate other 
men, in determining the great home-questions of resistance or submis- 
sion, they must be scarcely better than brute animals; and it signifies 
but little, indeed, who is the driver of such cattle, or by what method 
they are kept to work and food. 

57. But, happily for an unfortunate and undefended people, there 
is no truth in the position,—not even the shadow of truth. It is in- 
cumbent, in the first place, on those who take that distorted view of our 
Indian subjects, to burden themselves with the proof of a position so un- 
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natural and contrary to all experience. But let us sift this matter 
somewhat closer. 

58. Who are “the people” of India that are so prone to learn, as 
the first result of their lessons from us, that they are bound, by their own 
interest and duty, to throw off a foreign yoke? The Indo-Britons?— 
their hour is not yet come! The other insulated small bodies of Portu- 
guese, Parsees, Armenians, and so forth ?—they are not as a drop in the 
sea of our Indian population. 'The Mohammedans ?—they are no pupils 
of ours: they have “‘ learnt nothing,” if they have “ forgotten nothing,” 
in the course of the eventful revolution that has cast them down for ever 
in the extreme East, and stripped them of the conquests of seven centu- 
ries. Doubtless, the dreaming and arrogant remnant of their Hidalgo 
chiefs (if any such remnant there be under a politico-religious system, 
that is essentially hostile every where to the establishment of an aristo- 
cracy, or the perpetuation of great families) would gladly recover, if 
they could, so bright a gem as India in the trophies of Islam. But have 
they needed ws, and our presses, and instructions, to teach them this ? 
Have they profited aught, or is it in the genius of their sept to profit, by 
enlightenment so readily? Admitting, then, that their desire to throw 
off our “ foreign yoke” be as strong as the advocate for darkness and 
retrogradation assures us it is among all the Indian people, generally, 
does it follow that their hopes are as lively as their desires? or that they 
are not tolerably capable of calculating their chances of success in a 
struggle against the united mental superiority of the English and physi- 
cal outnumbering of the Hindoos? With such a tremendous struggle 
before them, and against such fearful odds, will they not weigh well the 
inducements to remain tranquil? and will they reckon’ for nothing in 
the balance of inducements and motives, that the English, who thrust 
their Indian Colossus off its po/itical base, have not trampled in pieces 
the scattered members, but, besides conferring on all ranks equal rights 
of property and person with other subjects of the state, have preserved 
to their middling and better classes the monopoly of office in their cri- 
minal law, and a full proportion of public employment, and promotion 
in the army of the conquerors ? 

59. But the Hindoos, the infinite majority of the population,—will the 
first-fruits of their eating of our tree of knowledge lead them to discover 
that it is their duty and their interest to rise against their instructors, 
and throw off a “ foreign yoke”? So far from it, that they only learn, 
from intercourse with us, their own nakedness, and cling the closer to a 
protection which, whatever lesser evils it may involve, and however de- 
fective in comparison with what it might be,- and should have been, at 
this time of day, is still for the Hindoos a substantial benefit, when 
placed by the side of any one in the infinite series of foreign domina- 
tions, to which the Hindoo nations, or tribes, appear to have been suc- 
cessively subjected, almost from the days of Alexander of Macedon. 

60. The body of the Hindoos are likely to quarrel with us, when the 
sheep shall disclaim connexion with the protecting shepherd’s dog in 
presence of the wolf! We are their natural allies against their old ene- 
mies the Musulmans, who have not abated one jot of their pretensions 
to recover their empire, if any turn of the cards should chance to put an 
end to the English supremacy, and leave the field free to Mohammedan 
energy and unity of effort. In sucha strife the Hindoos, excepting, per- 
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haps, a very few of the ruder warlike septs, thinly scattered in the north 
and west, would have no chance. A long course of passive submission 
to successive conquerors, and the debilitating influence of a supersti- 
tion, at once the most barbarous and abject the world ever saw, have 
politically, if not physically, enervated almost all the Hindoo nations : 
to the influence, indeed, of their contemptible system of a religion with- 
out morality, resting its monstrous fabric mainly on the division into 
castes, may be ascribed, without much hesitation, the remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that they have been unceasingly a prey to less civilized na- 
tions. This fatal authority of their priests, and all the destructive divi- 
sions of castes, still prevail in unshaken strength; and it may be 
doubted, notwithstanding the strange rise and fall of a solitary Hindoo 
power (the Mahrattas), within little more than a century, whether any 
Hindoo kingdom could possibly stand, in the present day, against the 
superior energy of the Musulmans, who are all as one nation and one 
faith, while the Hindoos are split into innumerable sections of tribe, 
caste, and country, united by no common bond. In the extravagant 
case of a successful revolt of the Hindoos being supposed to clear the 
field of the English, there is no doubt that a Mohammedan power would 
rise on their ruins; and, however distracted by civil wars and succes- 
sive contests, still the crescent, backed by shoals of needy recruits from 
the northern and western hives of Islam, would keep its hold, till some 
second invasion should take place from sea, under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of desperate courage, talent, and good fortune, such as dis- 
tinguished our early efforts in India, and once more push the faithful 
from their stools. 

61. ‘The more intelligent and cultivated of the Hindoos are perfectly 
aware of the common interest subsisting between them and us; they 
feel and admit that their Mogul conquerors have been the only real 
losers in the tremendous revolution which we have effected in India, 
within the last seventy or eighty years. Our toleration has won over to 
us the priesthood, habituated to Mohammedan brutality : our good faith 
with the army, (eleven-twelfths of whom are Hindoos,) in regard to pay, 
clothing, pensioning, promotion, and distribution of justice by the verdict 
of themselves, has ensured us the strenuous attachment of the warlike 
classes of the north. The banker and merchant classes enjoy compara- 
tive immunity from irregular pillage, unknown in the days of our 
Mohammedan predecessors ; and if the condition of the ryots and manu- 
facturers is, unfortunately, in statu quo nearly, because we have too 
exactly followed our predecessors’ track, things are, at least, no worse 
than they were. 

62. It has been remarked, that, exactly in proportion as a Hindoo, 
by dint of the knowledge and independence of thought which we teach 
him, begins to purge the film from his eyes, so does he see in a stronger 
light the comparative merits of the English rule, without being blind to 
its grave defects ;—so does he descry and admit that our cause is his 
cause, and that the only hope of political regeneration, and of religious 
emancipation to his people, rests upon their connexion with the English. 
This prospect he allows to be infinitely remote, owing to the exceeding 
prostration of the Hindoo mind ; but still it is looked to, in the fulness 
of time, even if not anticipated by the approximation, or even amalga- 
mation of the races, in the course of that colonization and intermix- 
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ture which must, sooner or later, take place, in spite of all endeavours 
to prevent them. 

63. Let it not be supposed that these speculations are unreal, and of 
European fabric. Those who have seen the writings and correspon- 
dence of that patriotic and learned Brahmin, Ram Monvun Roy, the 
real apostle of Christianity among the Hindoos, are wel] aware that the 
sentiments and opinions here described are those held and zealously 
inculcated by that excellent person, and his small but increasing school 
of European-minded Hindoos. The British Government has no such 
true friends among its Native subjects, for it has none besides, that are 
Native, attached to it from reason and deep reflection. Painful it is 
to think that such men should have been obliged to protest in the Su- 
preme Court of Calcutta, and before the whole world, against the 
gagging and licensing system, by which Governor Adam and Judge 
Macnaghten have deprived them of their presses, of a birthright which 
they had used for the noblest, and purest, and most peaceable pur- 
poses! Painful to think that Ram Monun Roy, who had descended 
to edit a Native periodical paper, with a view to contribute his great 
influence in that mode to enlighten his benighted fellows, should have 
found himself obliged publicly to abdicate so honourable an employ- 
ment, environed as it became, under the new restrictions, with difh- 

“eulty, degradation, and suspicion. 

64. It is hoped that enough has been said to show that the general 
disposition to throw off “ a foreign yoke,” of which so much has been 
said, even to nausea, by superficial and timid men, is not only unlikely 
to increase with the progress of political improvement.and instruction, 
but also not likely to have any existence at all, unless we drive meh to 
such recourse, by perseverance in misrule, and by refusing to let our 
own eyes and ears be open to the evil of our ways. No chimera that 
ever haunted the imaginations of the weak and ignorant was more de- 
void of reality than this absurd idea of proneness to rebel in India; it 
might have been left to be dissipated by time and returning reason, 
were it not unhappily a mischievous as well as stupid phantasy, affording 
pretext for bringing into play restrictions, tests, penalties, expurgatory 
indexes, and all the wicked and contemptible machinery of persecution 
for opinions’ sake, which was thought to be pretty well exploded every 
where, but is now again revived. almost simultaneously by the Pope, the 
beloved King of Spain, and Governor Adam. Each of these indivi- 
duals, no doubt, conscientiously plumes himself on the validity of his 
special reasons for playing such fantastic tricks in his own particular 
dominions, and each by his friends is, of course, considered the best 
intentioned of rulers, and kindest of men; as if the possession of power 
had no tendency to transform and corrupt! as if the private virtues of 
public men might safely for mankind be admitted in qualification or ex- 
tenuation of their public measures! as if, indeed, the personal good 
qualities of an arbitrary ruler were not a positive enhancement of the 
evils he inflicts, by blinding many to the true quality of his acts, and 
disposing them to greater forbearance! Yet of such puling stuff is the 
invariable defence compounded of every public man whose measures are 
attacked, and whose ready host of friends and connexions instantly 
start up with a plea of character. 

65. If we desire to retain India for England, from a conviction that 
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in the present state of that country we do thereby really seek the 
greatest good of the greatest number in both countries, our policy is 
plain and simple. Honesty is that policy; and all suppressions of opi- 
nion, puttings down of intercommunication of thought among the go- 
verned, forbidding of books, gagging of the press, and ruining, fining, 
banishing, or imprisoning individuals who speak out and are our ¢ruest 
friends; all such pernicious vagaries of wanton power should be put an 
end to as soon as may be. This done, there will be no real cause for 
apprehending any thing like a general discontent or revolt; but even if 
there is such a tendency, the friends of free discussion and good go- 
vernment triumphantly ask of the reasonable and reflecting among their 
countrymen, whether is it most likely to have been created by the 
fomentings of a press, or by real and grievous misrule, considering how 
passive and long-suffering a people the Hindoos have always shown 
themselves to be? Or if such disposition to rebel exists, will expurga- 
tory indexes or muzzles on the press keep men from thinking and con- 
versing ? Will they hinder the secret ferment from working and heaving ? 
The opponents of publicity would do well to avoid sounding too loudly 
this alarm of danger from likelihood of revolt, lest the English public 
should indignantly demand, of what nature their administration must be 
in that country, since more than sixty years’ undisturbed possession of 
the greater and richer part have not yet secured for them the affections 
of the governed beyond the reach of disturbance from “ paper shot !” 

66. The question how far indirect control over public measures by 
the Press would be sare if exercised in India, may be considered as 
set at rest in so far as concerns any danger of general revolt arising 
therefrom, or any special disposition to resistance in that country. 
There is, however, a danger of particular and provincial revolts to 
which our Government in India is greatly liable—not because there is 
too much license, but too little !—not because there is too much freedom 
of discussion, but because there is none !—not because there are too 
many residents in India, independent of the Company, “ factious,” “ in- 
terested,” “‘ would-be-reformists,” &c. but because there are too few!” 

67. Assume, if only for argument’s sake, that an impolitic impost is 
laid on, which bears particularly hard upon this town or that city—on 
a cloth, sugar, or silk district—on an opium, or salt province ; or let us 
assume, what may be equally improbable, that a European chief func- 
tionary of justice, revenue, police, commerce, opium, salt, or the like, 
oppresses a distant province, whether from bad temper, from positive 
corruption, or from negative malversation in not preventing his swarms 
of oficers and defendants from fleecing the helpless natives. In any of 
these cases, the Government has no means of coming at the facts of 
wrong suffered or imagined, except through official channels. No one 
likes to report that this tax, or that monopoly, will excite discontent or 
resistance in his district, for such reporters are not looked on kindly by 
the counsellor or secretary who patronized the tax. The spirit of dis- 
content is not represented in strong enough colours. The Government 
remains in ignorance of the impending resistance until a positive revolt 
breaks out, being the only constitutional mode of resistance known from 
time immemorial in the East. 

68. Then in regard to delinquencies of public officers, the Govern- 
ment in India is more overwhelmed with minute forms and tedious 
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paper proceedings than any on earth. Give it regular knowledge 
through “ regular channels” that any thing is going wrong, and such 
wrong, in most cases that are flagrant, and do not too nearly touch on 
matters of revenue, will be fairly inquired into, and probably redressed. 
But suppose the official channels are themselves shut or polluted? Sup- 
pose a less flagrant case—namely, that the provincial “ channels,” being 
utterly dependent tor their very subsistence on the good pleasure of 
Government, should not show any great alacrity to bear bad news or 
disagreeable representations to the supreme authority? Suppose some 
governor-commander, or counsellor, or even some secretary, should 
have happened to play the projector, and should view with parental 
fondness pactionler measures, and eye with coldness such as reported 
evil of his projects? Or, imagine cases of provincial malversation in a 
judge or collector, is the oppressor expected to be the ready organ of 
accusation against himself? Is the suffering party, a poor, ignorant, 
helpless Native, to put himself courageously forward in the breach, and 
to persevere in the unequal strife against power, riches, ingenuity, and 
prejudice, until he prevail in getting the Government to listen to him, 
and tumble his oppressor from his seat? Such expectations are truly 
preposterous, and it may be doubted if any one can be sincere, who 
professes to put faith in them, knowing the state of society in the East 
Indies. 

69. Even in the Mohammedan days, it was the duty and the prac- 
tice of the King in his capital, and of his deputies elsewhere, to sit “ at 
his gate,” and listen to the complaints of the meanest of his subjects. 
Doubtless, the duty was often neglected, and the practice as often re- 
duced to a vain form; but the meaning was good, and the customs and 
tongues of every nation in the East show how deep-rooted and universal 
is the feeling, that the wrongs of the subject were to be freely and pub- 
licly heard. What substitute has the English system provided for this 
and other rude customs of appeal? A series of official complaints, 
through ascending “ channels,” to be conducted under forms that utter- 
ly overwhelm the poor suppliant by their magnitude, their saasoeany, 
expense of time and money, and more than doubtful issue. 

70. One would think that for such a frame of government, and state of 
society, the application of free discussion through the Press—anonymous 
(otherwise a mockery), but subject to severest penalties in case of false- 
hood—is the very one thing; the desideratum for India; that expedi- 
ent which cannot fail to be of the clearest benefit both to governors and 
governed, Let us look at this more closely. 

71. In India there are two grand divisions of inhabitants, connected: 
in public relation, but mutually abhorrent of social connexion. One-of 
these is the dominating race; the few, certainly, but the able, the opu- 
lent, the powerful, White. The other is the subjected class; the igno- 
rant, the poor, the weak, the Black. Of the dominating race, a more 
select few monopolize all power and place in the state, from seats in the 
Supreme Legislative and Executive Council, down to the lowest deputy- 
ship of revenue or police. These select few are educated in England 
by the Company, at a separate seminary, as if to keep them a distinct 
caste from other English gentlemen; they go to India as candidates for 
public employment, (of which their order has a rigorous monopoly,) 
they are there entirely dependent on the good-will and favour of the 
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Government; appointed and removed at pleasure ; extremely well paid 
when in office, in the greatest poverty and want if out of employment. 
They compose, as it is evident they cannot but do, a potent aristocracy 
of place, the only body in India answering to an aristocracy of any 
kind, since, by the Mohammedan system, which we found in play, no 
power, no property, could stand up between the one king and the many 
people ; all of these were on a level, compared with him, and were kept 
down nearly to that condition, by the legal and illegal rapacity of their 
system. 

72. The provinces of India are parcelled out into districts, or circles, 
that may be likened to large English counties ; in each of these, many 
of which are from five hundred to a thousand miles from the seats of 
Government, one or two of these Company's European servants reside, 
to administer justice in the first instance, to superintend the police, to 
collect the revenue, and so forth ; they are, in general, free from any of 
the restraints which the irksome vicinity of gentlemen, their equals in 
talent, wealth, and complexion, must necessarily impose on persons in 
power: they are, in truth, without any moral control, but their own 
consciences, for each chief stands alone in his proconsulate, erect amid 
thousands that lie prostrate. The constitutional controls and checks 
provided are, theoretically viewed, not inconsiderable, in respect of steps 
and gradations of appeal and complaint; but all labour under one com- 
mon and radical detect—namely, that all are exercised by the same class 
of men; the same aristocracy of place, of origin, of complexion. The 
head of the Government, and the chief of the Army, are the only indivi- 
duals in authority to whom this disqualification does not always apply : 
of these, one is not likely to engage actively in matters foreign to his 
habits, and particular sphere of duty, whrile the other, in general, occu- 
pies himself with the department of foreign policy, naturally leaving 
local and ministerial details to those of his colleagues, whom he pre- 
sumes to be more experienced than himself, although, in reality, they 
are the worst fitted to sit in judgment on any part of a system, in the 
midst of which they have grown gray. 

73. To this view of the state of society and frame of government in 
India, we may add, by way of finish to a very singular and original 
picture: First—That the legislative and executive powers are both in 
the same hands—those of the Council, consisting only of four men, of 
whom two or three are from the civil service of the Company, and one 
almost always a military man fresh from England. Secondly—That 
this Council is in the habit of corresponding with the Judges of its pro» 
vincial courts on matters more or less connected with their judicial 
duties ; and employs them in commissions of inquiry, political offices, 
and other matters not strictly judicial, while the highest Company’s 
Judge in the country is removeable by the local Government, without 
cause assigned, or by the Court of Directors at pleasure. Thirdly— 
That the Judges of the Supreme King’s Court, ostensibly set up 
to protect the people against the Government, are not themselves 
protected against the eflects of that Government's displeasure as they 
ought to be, by being made irremoveable by his Majesty’s Ministers, 
at the instance of the Company’s Government, or of the Company or the 
Board of Control, who are, practically, one and the same. Fourthly— 
That, in all the Company's dominions, there is not an éustitution inde- 
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pendent of the ruling power, nor any admitted right of petition, or of 
meeting to petition. No corporations—no colleges—no privileged or- 
ders—no constituted bodies—in short, of any description, who have the 
right of addressing the Government in the collective form of “we !” 
The system of centralization, over which Bonaparte boasted, as com- 
pleting the beaw ideal of despotism, is thoroughly realized in India ; 
where the shadow of political or municipal privilege is not to be found 
in any individual under the Government. 

74, All this machinery is perfectly well understood among the parties 
concerned, actual and expectant holders of high office. Is it then very 
surprising, First—That distant Pro-Consuls should occasionally fall 
into malversation and injustice themselves, or slide into indolent, if not 
corrupt, connivance in the crimes of their locusts of native dependents. 
Secondly—That a fellow-feeling should prevail among the superior 
grades of the same order of men, if not to screen actual delinquency, at 
least to create as little public scandal as possible, for the reputation’s 
sake of the Government itself; and still more for that of the order to 
which al/ in common belong. Parties interested may, and, doubtless, 
will, attempt to raise a cry of libel and calumny in this matter; but it will 
not be the less undeniably true, First—That any men, or order of men, 
similarly circumstanced, are likely, in all human probability, to yield to si- 
milar temptations, and to err exactly as the present civil servants of the 
Company are supposed liable to err. Secondly—That no imputation 
against all its individuals is necessarily contained in general remarks on 
viciously constituted public bodies ; there always have been and always 
will be great exceptions—greater, because of the difficulty to resist 
temptation—to ordinary cases and maxims. Thirdly—That no body 
of men ought to be intrusted with vast powers, under circumstances 
that virtually take away, or infinitely enfeeble, responsibility. 

75. But the Press seems to be expressly devised for coming into play 
in such a case as this of remote lieutenants, each clothed with almost 
unlimited happiness or misery, in respect to men under his sway, with 
whom he has few or no sympathies. If the Central Government wished 
it ever so much, if it were ever so free from bias towards its servants, 
and desire of giving the authorities at home an impression that all goes 
on well and smoothly abroad—it would not be in its power to exert an 
efficient and minute superintendence over those remote liewtenancies. 
Distance, intimidation, and fear of odium, too often hinder the truth 
from reaching the metropolis ; and, if it could arrive there, its quantity 
and magnitude would exceed the powers of any general government to 
go into in detail. But there is a method by which distance may be 
made to vanish—a moral vicinage of talent and keenness be created, 
where none physically exists, to overawe idleness, injustice, favouritism, 
or peculation—by which the arm of Government may be nerved and 
elongated—its dim sight strengthened—its dull tympanum quickened. 
That method is the Press; and there is none other in the wit of man 
to devise, which shall effectually, and for any length of time, answer the 
desired purpose. It is for want of that engine which, when free, can- 
not be cajoled or silenced, that the Government, in India, is kept utterly 
in the dark on the very eve of those sudden and violent revolts of pro- 
vinces, which every now and then arise from the oppressions of the 
* official channels,” and the absence of all modes of constitutionally 
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opposing men in power. In po country might the Press be such a pow- 
erful SareTy-vALVE as in India. It is folly, or hypocrisy, to say 
that the denunciations of a Free Press should not be anonymous ; if 
its operations are not so far concealed, it loses all its real utility, and 
becomes only another mode of preferring accusations under attestations 
which expose the oppressed man, who turns the accuser, to all the per- 
secutions of the accused, or of his brethren; the very evil which, by 
hypothesis, the Press should be set up to remedy. Is it then to be in- 
ferred, that any one of the friends of publicity, and to anonymous dis- 
cussion, (the only shape in which it can be truly free,) desire to free the 
Press from responsibility for falsehood or proved malice ?—Far from 
it: but it is a favourite mode of arguing this subject—the motives suffi- 
ciently obvious—to beg that part of the question, to assume a Free 
Press to mean the printing of any thing, without liability to punish- 
ment, however false, slanderous, or malicious; as if any offence against 
society ought to escape the visitation of law, because committed through 
one or another instrumentality, whether of Press, or speech, or action. 

76. Few will deny that the Libel-law of England, as explained by 
modern Judges, is severe enough; so much so, that it would extinguish 
all public writing whatever, but for the attempering given by our Juries, 
even our special ones. Fewer will deny that one of those statutes, which 
are usually called the Six Acts, (1819,) makes the old law still more 
severe, by inflicting banishment for a second offence. Yet this severe 
body of law would be received with thanks and rejoicings, as the 
Press-Code of India, because administered by a Jury, even a special 
one. In exchange for the late illegal violence of revocable licenses, 
and for the terrible Star-Chamber mode of arbitrary banishment by a 
Council of Government, but without the trial and defence allowed even 
in that abhorred tribunal, any code which ensured a public trial would 
be a blessing. Suppose the power of summary banishment for presumed 
state-oflences, of great danger and urgency, were taken from the Go- 
vernment, and vested in a full bench of the King’s Court, under the 
same forms of public hearing, concurrence or rejection, which are at 
present in use, to pass a bye-law on the proposition of Government ? 
This would be virtually enabling the authorities in India to take out of 
the hands of a Jury, and vest in those of the Judges, all such extreme 
cases as both executive and judicial power should concur in considering 
of imminent hazard to the welfare of the State. Such a change 
would be no small departure from constitutional principles ; yet even this 
would be a blessing, compared with a state of law, or rather lawless- 
ness, where the property and person of every Englishman are placed in 
the wanton, because irresponsible, hands of Government. 

77. Fenced in by such powers as those of the English Libel-law, of 
1819, and even (if it must be) with power of moving the King’s Court 
to banish summarily, will not the Indian Government, the Civil Service, 
and the Company, consider themselves secure against the terrors of 
the Press? What can be the meaning of this extraordinary panic 
terror? What the extent and nature of the evil apprehended through 
the Press, a word which means no more than free intercommunication 
of thought between man and man? It has been shown (par. 58 to 61) 
that in the divided state of society, population and interests in India, all 
idea of general revolt, under reasonably good government, is out of the 
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question. If then a Government were actuated solely by the adherence 
to the general interest of the greatest number, and not by any particu- 
lar interests of individuals or classes in the State, it is rigidly demon- 
strable that it would naturally form the strictest alliance with the Press, 
as afirm and fast friend, as the most powerful auxiliary conceivable, in 
the common cause of promoting good government. It is, indeed, true, 
that, in the first instance, individual writers and printers set up in order 
to their own advantage, in like manner as men pursue any other avoca- 
tion that benefits the public secondarily, themselves primarily ; such 
being the order of nature and society, that, in the struggle of indivi- 
dluals, each for his particular profit, the general profit is best wrought 
out. Hence, if an editor should depart from truth, frequently and wil- 
tully, to appearance, or should seemingly give way to private hatred of 
himself or others, under colour of public good, or otherwise dissatisfy 
the society in which and by which he lives, it would be a signal to others 
to invest capital and labour in rival publications: self-interest would 
keep each alive to the falsehoods and faults of the other, and the gene- 
val interest and advantage could not but profit by the detection of error 
and the promulgation of truth. 

78. But it is said it would not be sare to allow the subjects of a 
government to print matters ‘ tending to bring it-into hatred and con- 
tempt.”” To this may be asked, by way of reply, if the government 
justly deserves hatred and contempt, ought it not to suffer such treat- 
ment? If I am told it ought not, then it will follow that crime should 
be protected, not merely from punishment by positive infliction, but 
from punishment by loss of good name; it will follow that a false im- 
pression is to be given of such a government, which is thus to derive 
support in its misconduct from falsehood, instead of being forced to 
cease meriting “ hatred and contempt,” that it may by such reformation 
avoid reproach. Evil is to be done that good may come of it: the end 
sanctifies the means! But where is a government to stop—a Christian 
government planted among immoral Hindoos, and talking largely of re- 
forming them—-where is it to stop if once it begins a career of false- 
hood and vice, as part of its ordinary ways and means? Did ever any 
government derive durable strength from such confusion of right and 
wrong, of truth and falsehood? You cannot hinder every individual 
from judging of the government as he thinks its acts deserve. You 
cannot hinder them all from speaking of it to one another; what then 
is gained by hindering the intercommunication of those evil opinions 
which, by supposition, (vide supra,) every body entertains? And in 
whose eyes is the gain obtained, of passing for what you are not? Not 
in the eyes of those who already think the evil, and know what you are ; 
it must be in the eyes of others, foreigners, that you try to raise a false 
impression of respectability by keeping back the truth from being writ- 
ten. This, perhaps, is the real explanation of the extraordinary uneasi- 
ness testified on the subject of the Press. The Indian Government and 
the Company want to deceive England, America, and Europe, as to the 
true state of their dominions in the East. It is a remarkable fact that 
nothing offends a Press-censor, in all countries, more than any public 
allusion to his censorial erasures, and to the suppressions of truths and 
impressions of falsehood, which it is his occupation to create. This is, 
at least, a consolatory homage which political vice pays to virtue; the 
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false impressions would fail in their effect, if readers were fully apprized 
of the arts of censorial cookery employed to produce effect. In the last 
years of Bengal Censorship, it was considered the height of contumacy 
—a “lese Majesté” of the deepest dye, if an unfortunate editor, at a 
loss for matter to fill the chasms suddenly caused by the censorial pen, 
studded the gap with eloquent stars. Such are the caprices of despotic 
power ; its objects must not only bear with its inflictions, but pretend as 
if they felt them not! 

78. But if the Government does not merit hatred and contempt, and 
knows that it does not, why should it wince, like the galled jade, under 
every severe thing that any one may say of it? No good government 
ever was brought into lasting “ contempt or hatred,” unless it well de- 
served to be sq; and a ruler, who is strong in conscious integrity, and 
in the knowledge that he always pursues the greatest good of the 
greatest number, wiil smile at the puny efforts of malignity to misre- 
present him, assured that the delusion cannot last. But why suppose 
that the Press would be likely to try to bring into hatred and contempt 
rulers who did not merit such obloquy ? He who prints what is not ac- 
cording to the opinions and tastes of a large class of readers, will not 
be read, nor, in a country like India, where there are no struggles of 
parties as in England, to obtain the conduct of public affairs, and a 

_ monopoly of loaves and fishes, will he long pursue the expensive amuse- 
ment of printing for the gratification of private malice. He whose abusive 
strictures find continued encouragement and patronage from a consi- 
derable class, shows by that unquestionable proof, that his censures are 
not devoid of foundation. The former should be beneath the notice of 
a good government, the latter only so far worthy of notice as to draw 
attention to those evils of which the presence is indicated in the system, 
by the angry inflammation on the surface. 

79. It is in vain, however, to argue on the reasons assigned by the 
Indian Governments for wishing to stop every press but their own paid 
one, and to suppress every thing like freedom of judgment or discussion 
on their measures. They will go on for ever assigning any reason but 
the true one for their unnatural hostility to that best friend which they 
and their masters at home can have. They know, too well, that there 
is no likelihood of any general revolt in India. They know that if 
there is danger of partial risings, in consequence of sheer despair and 
resistance to oppression, such insurrections have not a chance of ulti- 
mate success, while our general government is tolerably good ; and, at 
all events, the Press has never had any thing to do with such revolts, 
not one of which has occurred since the Press was free. They know, 
besides, that not a score of Natives in all India are yet capable of read- 
ing, to understand, discussions in an English newspaper, aad that the 
minds of a very inconsiderable number are yet matured to comprehend 
political discussion, even in the Native languages, fewer still being 
capable of translating such from English, and not a dozen, perhaps, of 
writing original matter on such topics. They know, finally, that if a 
Native or European journalist were to blow the trumpet of sedition, 
and summon the Blacks to rise against the Whites, the European editor, 
if he eseaped the lunatic asylum, would have very little chance of 
escaping from the furious hands of the Whites, who must form the 
jury to try him for treason or sedition,—about as little chance as one 
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similarly situated in Jamaica would have from a jury of slave-drivers 
and planters. As to a Native editor, if in Calcutta, he must pass 
through the hands of a similar jury of Whites; if in the provinces, 
through the hands of a single White judge. All these pretended 
alarms for the “ consequences” of a Press (subject to the English Libel- 
law) are miserable pretexts, the real object being to escape the shame 
of having faults and jobs exposed; they deceive nobody on the spot, 
however effective in Leadenhall-street and on the Stock Exchange. 
The Press has always been entirely free in our slave colonies, and the 
slave states of America; but who has ever yet been mad enough to em- 
ploy it to rouse the Blacks to a servile war? In like manner the Press 
was virtually and practically free in India for several years posterior to 
1818. Yet no man ventures, agreeable as it would be to those in power, 
to point out any injury that it did to the country or its rulers. If a free 
Press had been likely to produce danger, that danger must have been 
greatest at first starting from a state of thraldom, Yet never was India 
in profounder tranquillity—never, certainly, better governed! never so 
progressive ! 

80. The secret cause of hostility to the Press arises, most probably, 
on the part of the Directors of the Company, from an extreme unwil- 
lingness to draw more public attention than they can avoid towards 

“India. They are egregiously deceiving themselves, if it be so, in sup- 
posing that any such policy will avail them in the approaching day of 
their utmost need; when their present victories and triumphant votes 
will be remembered bitterly against the petitioners, who will then be 
humbly soliciting a renewal of lease, and showing cause (against the 
merchants, manufacturers, and ship-owners, of the land) why they ought 
to have the confidence of the liberal and the pious continued to them. 
Times are greatly changed since 1813, when England had her hands 
too full to think much of the Company. There are some redeeming, 
and even constitutional points in the system of governing India through 
an organ of patronage not directly at the beck of the Minister of the 
day; and if the Directors wish to come before the public of England 
with a good case in 1833, they would do well to think of showing what 
they have done for the country intrusted to their management; what 
improvements, “ intellectual, moral, and religious,” they have encou- 
raged, rather than come forward to make a merit of having quenched 
utterly the spark of Free Discussion that had been kindled by the most 
liberal of their Governors, and of having bound the intercommunication 
of thought among their subjects in India with stricter chains than had 
ever before been devised. 

81. The irritation on the part of the local governments against free 
discussion, through the Press, appears to arise from none of the motives 
of alarm and so forth, which they have alleged through shame of con- 
fessing the littleness of the real motive. This seems neither more nor 
less than the love of undivided power—in other words, the preference of 
particular before the general interest common to all governments under 
the sun, and which should always be studiously counteracted in every 
good system of civil polity. It may almost be doubted if even the best 
earthly governments heartily love and cherish, perfectly free discussion. 
In India, to these ordinary feelings and motives are superadded others 
peculiar to the situation of that government, to its long enjoyment of 
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undisturbed absolute power, and to the nature and composition of the 
civil body. All these circumstances united produce, in the Indian au- 
thorities, a degree of arrogant conceit, of ludicrous bursting indignation, 
at the bare idea of any one not of the privileged order, or constituted 
authorities, presuming to have any opinion on public questions, or daring 
to obtrude it; to which Cervantes or Swift, perhaps, might have done 
justice. But the contiguous sublimity and burlesque are forgotten in the 
melancholy spectacle of free-born Englishmen thus de-nationalized and 
demoralized by long residence under a debasing system of arbitrary 
rule on one hand, and slavish submission on the other. Still more dis- 
tressing is the recollection, that, for a time, at least, and until this in- 
dignant country shail recall powers that have been so abused, these 
men have it in their power to do very much evil, and to defeat the 
national wishes and schemes for the intellectual improvement and 
civilization of millions, 


Section 1V.—Efficiency of the Press in India as a local Check 
against Misrule. 


82. The positions being established,—First, That the exercise of 
scrutiny and indirect control through the Press in India, is perfectly 
compatible with the sarery of our empire. Secondly, That such 
control is essential to the PERMANENT SAFETY of the country, how- 
ever uncomfortable to rulers who desire not, primarily, the greatest 
good of the greatest number; it remains to prove the EFFICIENCY of 
such a local check. On this part of the argument it is unnecessary to 
dilate,—First, because most of the considerations affecting the questions 
of ErFIcacy have been touched on incidentally, in the proof of sareTy, 
in which they are necessarily involved. Secondly, Because to the 
EFFIcAcy of a Local Press, the Governments abroad bear the strongest 
of all testimonies, in their extreme alarm at the establishment of so 
unwelcome an intruder among the monopolists of office. 

83. The favourite position put forth in all shapes and phrases by the 
enemies of free discussion, to catch unthinking people in England, is 
this— There is no Public in India—therefore, no public opinion— 
therefore, no use for an organ to express it—therefore, a free Press can 
do no good, and may do harm,” &c.—This is the language of Mr. Adam. 
It may be doubted if a more contemptible sophism ever before disgraced 
the manifesto of any ruler, or trusted in the weakness of those to whom 
it was addressed, But the Press in India was first silenced, and dared 
not expose the sophistry ; it was hoped, therefore, that any bold begging 
of the whole questions at issue would suffice for people in England, when 
India was the subject. 

84. “ There is no Public in India,” that is, no public capable of 
forming opinions worth attending to. No? Not even when they prazse 
the political, military, financial, or judicial conduct of their rulers ? 
Why, then, are they allowed to assemble and offer their incense? But 
we must examine this assertion a little more in detail. 

85. First, as to the public of India, generally. It may suflice, 
perhaps, to ask who lent the State the forty millions sterling of which 
the Public Debt consisted but the other day? Unless it dropped from 
the clouds, perhaps, it may be conceded that they who lend such sums, 
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in any state in all the world, would not be thought very unreasonable in 
pretending to have some political existence, not to say influence, in 
public affairs ! 

It may also be asked, without exceeding arrogance, who were they 
that formed a large European, Portuguese, Armenian, and Native militia, 
at the several Presidencies, in the times of Lord Wellesley, when danger 
was apprehended from French and Mysorean hostility? That militia, 
horse and foot, was indeed afterwards put down, with many other ob- 
noxious measures of the noble Lord; but because it is not, does it follow 
that it was not? or that there was not then a Public, and is not now one, 
infinitely greater in numbers and in moral force? 

Finally, it may be demanded, and not without some claim to a grateful 
reply from the people of this country,—Did not the Indian Public, or 
No-public, of all classes and colours, come forward lately to subscribe 
between thirty and forty thousand pounds to the relief of the distressed 

o Irish? Yet we are told they are as a negative quantity in the political 
arithmetic of the Honourable East India Company, and their honourable 
servants abroad. 

It may suffice after this*to enumerate a few institutions and employ- 
ments in Bengal, in which Natives and Europeans are indiscriminately 

-engaged, as Directors, Contributors, Managers, or Capitalists. Such 
are the Society with a large capital for clearing Saugor Island. 

The banks of Bengal, Hindosgan, and the Commercial Company. 

The Native Hospital. 

The School-book Society. 

The Society for Native Education. 

The Agricultural Society. 

86. Secondly, as to the non-existent Native public. It is quite true 
that the Natives have not, and ought not to have, political weight accord- 
ing to their mere numerical strength ; but it is not less true that those of 
them who reach to a certain degree in the scale of property, intelligence, 
education, and integrity, ought to carry with them the same weight 
which the like attributions would obtain for them in any other modern 
community. 

87. This granted, it may suflice to notice that the Natives are creditors 
of the state to a vast amount, as Ram Mouun Roy and his brethren 
assert in their unavailing Memorial and Protest against the purposed 
Restrictions of Governor Adam and Judge Macnaghten, a document 
which will be admired in more unprejudiced times, as a master-piece 
of reasoning and eloquence. The Natives are directly concerned in the 
various undertakings and societies mentioned (par.85) under the head 
of the general public. Many of them, at the Presidencies particularly, 

| are individuals of prodigious wealth, acquired in external commerce and 
interior traffic—Hindoos, Musulmans, Parsees, Portuguese, Armenian, 
f and Indo-British, deeply concerned in shipping, ship-building, indigo 
; planting, coffee planting, rum distilling, &c. &c. They have assembled 
" and voted addresses of praise, pictures, statues, &c. to several of their 
Governors, and particularly to many retiring Judges of the Supreme 

Court, with whose distribution of justice they were satisfied. They 

i lately voted addresses of praise to a Chief Judge of the Company's 

if principal Court, on his leaving India, and again on his returning to fill 

a temporary seat in council. On the death of Warren Hastings, many 
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of them joined the European community, who assembled to applaud 
that Governor General’s conduct, and subscribed for a public monument 
to his memory, censured though he had been by repeated resolutions of 
the Commons of England, and subjected to impeachment. 

88. Is it not, then, the most contemptible of drivelling to say, that 
such men as these are to be considered as political nonentities? Every 
day brings them, in some relation of their multifarious and busy occu- 
pation, into official contact with the King’s Judges—the Company’s 
Courts—the Magistracy—the Officers of Revenue; nay, in appeals 
with his Majesty in Council himself. Shall it then be boldly said by 
Englishmen, and to Englishmen, that men so situated have not a direct 
interest in the purity and efficiency of all those, and ail other public 
establishments under the Government’—that they have not a just and 
lawful right, under responsibility, to scrutinize the conduct of such 
judges and officers, and so by shame intimidate them into doing their 
duty, if they think it is not done well? We may, perhaps, for some 
time longer, terrify the less advanced and more timorous Hindoos into 
submission to demands so extremely unreasonable as this: that they 
shall not meddle with the conduct of any of their superiors, however in- 
jurious to themselves. But how long can it be supposed that we shall 
be enabled to intimidate the HAL¥F-CASTE population into such absurd 
acquiescence? Examples enough might be cited of the vanity of such 
human wishes, if examples were ever of any use to mother countries, 
urged on blindly to their fate. Our own America, St. Domingo, the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, all might be quoted, but would be 
quoted in vain. Each nation in turn flatters itself 2¢ is in the right, 
and that there is something different in the particular relations of its 
remote dependencies from those of other nations that have gone before ! 
Every state having colonies forgets that the growth of new and prospe- 
rous dependencies, and the increase of Creole population, are not to 
be measured by the same time-standard that marks the improvements 
of older people, and increase of population in advanced periods of human 
society. British India is now moving on in its course with considerable 
rapidity, nor will the puny efforts of the Company, or its servants, be 
able to stop, or materially retard, a career which, on the other hand, 
is accelerated even now, and will become much more so, presently, by 
the overdone condition of universal England; the redundancy of capital; 
redundancy of population; redundancy of public burdens and public un- 
redeemable debts. In a thriving colony, twenty or thirty years do as 
much work as a century in an old country. He that has been absent 
from India for thirty years, is probably about as ill qualified to form an 
accurate notion of its present political and statistical position, its ad- 
ministration, the habits of public men and of society, or the feelings of 
the various classes of inhabitants, as “ Tue Spectator” would be, 
if he had to rise, and write, at this day, a “ Hermitin London.” If we 
apply this observation to our Indian system, it will not be difficult to 
find a clue to much of the strange matter that is put forth, from time to 
time, about India. The remark that there is no Public in India, was 
felt—bitterly felt to be without foundation; but it was believed to be of 
a sort still current in Leadenhall-street. 

89. In the third place, we come to the European part of the non- 
existent Public of India. It is composed, we are told, of soldiers , 
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officers, King’s and Company’s, and of Civil servants, besides a Sciim 
of inferior persons engaged in the law, in trade, shipping, or handi- 
crafts, only residing in India by sufferance (the badge it seems of all 
this tribe). It is asked, with a sort of triumph, silly enough, consi- 
dering the unlooked-for answer that may be given--Whether a greater 
absurdity can be imagined, than that of a government being controlled 
by its own servants, cr those whose existence almost depends on its 
favour? 

90. Now, in the first place, we might well deny much of the pre- 
mises in this formidably looking argument ; we might deny that a 
gentleman or nobleman, holding a commission in His Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and stationed in this or that particular part of the King’s domi- 
nions, forfeits the smallest title of his right to have and to deliver 
opinions (under responsibility) touching the conduct of the colonial 
government. If he can do this at home; if he can sit in Parliament, 
and oppose the King’s domestic administration, can he not do so of a 
subordinate government? In like manner we deny that the liability to 
be tyrannically seized and transported, however it may intimidate, 
ean be said to take away the legal right of a lawyer, a trader, nay 
of a Company’s servant of any class, to judge, speak, or write as he 
thinks fit (under responsibility to law) of the local government.—But, 
waiving all these important doubts, let us grapple with the main posi- 
tion, that it is absurd to suppose a government “ controlled” by its 
servants and dependents. 

91. The sophism involved in this question lies altogether in the 
significant meaning artfully given to “ contrrot.” If, indeed, by 
that were necessarily meant a puBLIC and formal power, exercised 
by the servants, of out-voting their master, or an authority vested in 
avowed dependents, of OPENLY censuring or putting their veto on the 
acts of their benefactor, unquestionably this would be quite as absurd, 
as it is meant to be thought by those to whom it is thus adroitly put, 
in the hope that they will not detect the trick. But there is a wide 
difference, indeed, between pirRECT and INDIRECT control; as be- 
tween power and influence; or between force and persuasion. The 
Press every where does undoubtedly conTROL in one sense, because 
it influences the measures of Governments, either by shaming or con- 
vineing; but does the Press—can it conTROL the operations of Go- 
vernments in the same sense that Parliaments or Courts control Exe- 
cutive Authority? Yet in this unworthy confusion of terms—this 
affecting to employ the same word used by an adversary, but employing 
it in a sense that was not, and could not possibly be meant, hes the 
entire force of this stupidly-triumphant question, and of the reasoning 
derived from it! So we are told, with affectation of phraseology, that 
we should not apply the institutions of a highly civilized state to a less 
advanced state of society, as if there was question about FoRCING 
the uncivilized to use the Press, to print, or write, or even read! or 
as if it were any good reason why those who are sufficiently advanced 
should not use the Press if they choose—that numbers of their coun- 
trymen are still unable to profit by or use it! 

92. The very essence of a Free Press in all countries consists in the 
liberty of anonymous writing in matters of opinion or reasoning, and 
also in statements of fact, subject always to rigorous legal responsibi- 
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lity for every thing that is published. Take away the privilege of 
writing anonymously, and things will be no better than under the 
favourite system of “ official channels” of complaint, although, 
therefore, it would be absurd to suppose a servant should publicly and 
avowedly arraign the measures of Government, or the (assumed) de- 
linquency of a superior; yet so far from being preposterous or inexpe- 
dient that public servants should censure anonymously the measures or 
actions of any, whether above or below themselves, it is, in fact, a thing ex- 
tremely to be desired, first, because the pic N1ry of Government, which 
might be thought compromised if it were arraigned by its own servants, 
is effectually saved by the anonymousness: secondly, because all it 
has to think of in this case is not who wrote, but what is written: 
thirdly, because none can be so fit and qualified to judge of public 
measures and public men as that very class who are solely employed 
in public affairs from their infancy, and who are eulogized in the 
strongest terms by Governor Adam (himself one of their number) for 
their capacity and distinguished qualities. But, at any rate, we should 
think the Directors at home ought to be very glad to get servants of so 
much experience and ability to write (anonymously) in the public 
prints, seeing that in no other conceivable way could the Directors so 
well discover what was doing—what was nof doing—and what ought 
to be doing by their stewards and servants abroad. 

93. But if it is proved to be innocent and even expedient that the 
Company’s civil servants should apply themselves to influence the acts 
of Government, and their fellow servants, through the Press, (provided 
always they do so under the decorous garb of anonymousness,) it is 
needless to go further and prove that the servum pecus,—the canaille, 
of men of traflic,—law,—handicraft, &c. may use the Press with still 
more propriety than the Company’s own servants, (provided always 
they do it in a respectfully anonymous way, as in duty bound towards 
those who claim to be as the breath of their nostrils). Probably, how- 
ever, communications of this inferior class will not be likely to prove 
very useful to a Government of such high pretensions to infallibility, 

94, And is there, then, no European “‘ Public” in the great Presi- 
dential cities of India? It was not thought so of old, wher they 
assembled in their Town Halls, or their Churches, built by subscrip- 
tion, to lend their weight ax support of measures or men favoured by 
the government.—There they petitioned the Crown, in despite of Sir 
Elijah Impey and bis brethren; unsuccessfully petitioned indeed to 
have their Juries restored in civil suits; when they voted addresses 
and money to Warren Hastings, though under the ban of Parliament; 
when they subscribed to Loyalty loans and contributions in 1798 ; 
when they addressed the late King on Hatfield’s attempting’ his life, 
and other occasions; when they complimented every possible Governor 
or Commander, in coming and going ; formally approved Lord Welles- 
Jey’s political plans, and Sir Arthur Wellesley’s military conduct ; 
whea they formed themselves into Missionary Societies—Bible Societies 
—Tract Societies—Native Education Societies—School Book Societies 
—Agricultural, and Horticultural, and Literary Societies—Companies for 
clearing jungles and waste land, building theatres, &c; when they came 
forward to assist in the preservation of order and save expense, by 
forming unpaid Magistracies—when they set up Orphan Schools— 
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Hospitals—Dispensaries—and similar institutions—when they were 
called to receive (as an acknowledged Public) from Lord Hastings a 
comte rendue of the greatest political and military operations ever un- 
dertaken in India—when they hailed the liberation of the Press in 
speeches and addresses, and, in short, did every thing which a Public, 
not actually holding any share in the Government or Legislation could 
well do, to prove its existence. 

95. Times indeed are somewhat changed within the last few years, 
every thing thus savouring of free institutions is now carefully and 
jealously put down—the Press is destroyed; and the Supreme Court 
an Independent and Royal Court of Judicature, has not scrupled to 
rivet the fetters of publicity, and to accept at the hands of Govern- 
ment, which this Tribunal was instituted to check, a scandalous immu- 
nity against free scrutiny and remark on the conduct and opinions 
of the Judges!! a thing as yet unparalleled in the annals of British 
Justice elsewhere. The privileges of the inhabitants have been va- 
riously curtailed in the control over the public Charity-fund, which the 
Government have handed over to a close self-selected Vestry; and in 
the abolition of their ancient right as a Grand Jury to assess their 
own house-tax. 

96. But in the midst of these mutations, all of which are in the 
same spirit favourable to power and against the community, it is some- 
what consoling to observe that the noble privilege of voting agreeable 
addresses remains unimpaired, provided always that things be done 
with the ceremonial prescribed by jealousy to take away real freedom 
of speech and opinion, while preserving all the appearances to the 
world of perfect independence. Since the epoch when the “ public” 
voice was solemnly declared in print, by Governor Adam, to have no 
existence, legal or actual, this very same unreal, mockery of a Public 
appears to have awarded (or ridiculed) that illustrious declarant, by 
voting him empty compliments and a substantial picture. The same 
shadowy body has also performed the usual Ko-rov before the shrine 
of the new Ruler of their destinies ;—and another section of this 
phantom—the non-existing Public—has even gone so far (headed in- 
deed by a Major-General on the staff) as to congratulate Governor 
Adam, and itself, on his triumphant completion of the work, he had 
long it seems meditated, of crushing the last remnant of free opinion, 
and crowning it by a sacrifice—not indeed of himself—but of a 
defenceless individual, his family, and prospects, which are all reduced 
to ruin by Mr. Adam’s act! This temporary Governor is not ashamed 
to take part in this despicable comedy ; he affects to consider this 
addressing, but non-existing, Public, of military station, headed by 
their General, as an honest independent body “ daring to be honest 
in the worst of times.” He answers—admitting their right to ap- 
prove and disapprove political acts, coquets as to his own merits, and 
finally allows that he deserves that praise they are so well qualified to 
bestow! True it is that all this consistent stuff has recently been ex- 
changed between these personages; and to complete the humour of the 
thing, it is all carefully sent to the newspapers by some officious person 
or other, just as the discussions are coming on. But injudicious friends 
would do well to learn, that similar addresses are utterly valueless, and 
below contempt, in a community where all hold their offices, actually and 
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prospectively, at the will of the person addressed ; and the reason is, pre- 
cisely because they are signed publicly. Iu such a country, anonymous 
praise is worth a wilderness of addressing major-generals, because good 
ground must be assigned for the good opinion, and the anonymous 
be-praiser cannot be suspected of interested motives. Herein lies the 
marked difference between a free and a servile community. It is only 
in the former, that open praise is of value; in the latter all such is 
justly suspicious. What value can Governor Adam set in his heart 
upon the approval of those who, as he has written and printed, are 
not free to disapprove ? 


Section V.—Conclusion—and Connexion of the Press with 
Colonization. 


98. The case, as originally proposed, is now closed. It is believed 
to be proved, 

First, That if the good of the great body of the governed~be truly de- 
sired, it is quite indispensable they should be protected against the seve- 
rity of the Government, and misconduct of European and Native ser- 
vants. 

Secondly, That as no INsTiTUTIONS of any sort, independent of 
the Government, exist in India, the only possible substitute is, the Press, 
which enables men freely and anonymously, but under severe legal 
responsibility, to intercommunicate their thoughts, and to exercise an 
indirect control and check on the measures of Government, and the con- 
duct of its servants. 

Thirdly, That none ought to have a greater interest in the opera- 
tions of the Press, than, Ist, The /ndian Governments, who cannot pos- 
sibly govern their immense regions without some such auxiliary to their 
direct superintendence. 2dly, The Court of Directors, who cannot 
otherwise know both sides of every story, or what is really going on 
abroad. 3dly, The Proprietary Body, who desire to review the acts of 
all their servants fully, at home and abroad. 

Fourthly, That if this expression of public opinion through the Press 
be limited to England, it must necessarily be without Erricacy, or 
even PERMANENT SAFETY to the common interests of the people of 
India and England. 

Fifthly, That in India alone, it can be exercised with complete 
rFFECT and perfect SAFETY. 

99. One only topic remains to be noticed, and that addresses itself 
chiefly to those persons in England, whether manufacturers, stock- 
holders, Indian annuitants, ship-owners, underwriters, or others, who 
are connected with India, and interested in its prosperity. 

100. It is vulgarly supposed, and no little pains have been taken to 
spread the notion, that the body of men in question have no near interest 
in the establishment of a more liberal system and institutions for British 
India. There cannot be a more entire or fatal mistake.—None can pos- 
sibly have a nearer interest than they, in the development of the vast 
resources and powers of that country ; and they are cautioned to turn a 
deaf ear—or rather a well-prepared ear towards such as, for their close 
and sordid purposes, endeavour to inculcate this selfish doctrine, and 
thereby, to keep India from obtaining the good wishes and powerful aid 
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of friends in England, in order that they may have her all to themselves, 
to serve their little turn. 

101. Nothing is more undeniably true in political economy than this: 
that a nation cannot import more than she can pay for by exports. If 
India be not allowed to make the most of her natural products, in silk, 
cotton, sugar, indigo, saltpetre, coffee, &c. how is it possible she can 
take the manufactures of England to any amount ’—If, in these respects, 
India were allowed to do her utmost, there is scarcely a limit to her 
power of taking manufactures. What hinders her from making the 
most of her products? Why does she not substitute, in her infinitely 
varied soil and climate, the finer cottons of the West for the inferior 
staples, which are indigenous to her? Why does she not indefinitely ex- 
tend the growth and fabrication of silk? Why not improve the manufac- 
ture of sugar, according to the more finished processes of other countries ? 

102. The reason is two-fold, Ist. European skill, intelligence, and 
superintending industry, are excluded from employment, owing to the 
absurd and pernicious prohibition of Colonization. 2d. European capital 
is excluded from overflowing and enriching that boundless field, Indian 
agriculture. What might be done by European skill and capital, we 
see, by the creation, in ovr own times, of the indigo culture and mana- 
facture. It had scarce any existence thirty years ago: now it produces, 
annually, eight or nine millions of pounds, and the finest qualities, equal 
to the old indigo of Mexico. All this is entirely the work of European 
skill and capital: it is believed to be owing chiefly to the policy of his 
Majesty’s Ministers, that India was so far thrown open to enterprise.— 
A second such effort has never been made. 

103. But nothing can be done towards this great work without CoLo- 
NIZATION—not by means of a resort of labouring men; for such there 
is no room, nor would the climate admit of their working—but by a re- 
sort of men possessed of capital, education, and talents to direct the 
labour of others, and willing to render melitza-service in case of inva- 
sion or rebellion. 

104. CoLonizaTion can never take place until that absurdest of 
bye-laws is repealed, which hinders Europeans from holding land in 
their own names,—a law that encourages and winks at mendacity, and 
public immorality. 

105. CoLontzaTion can never take place until every man’s pro- 
perty and person, of whatever class, colour, or religion, be put under the 
protection of known and equal laws, that leave no pretext for imprison- 
ment, banishment, fine, or confiscation, but by the sentence of impartial, 
public, and independent tribunals. To this end the power of transpor- 
tation by Government, without trial, and the system of licensing Euro- 
peans at all, must be repealed, as the very first preliminaries. 

106. CotonrzaTion would increase the imports of British manufac- 
tures into India, not only by adding incalculably to the amount of ex- 
changeable exports—not only by adding immediately and remotely to 
the numbers of consumers, but also by diffusing a taste for luxuries and 
conveniences, and gradually raising the standard of want, and thereby 
of happiness. India is at present at the very lowest step of the ladder 
of civilized life. The food, raiment, shelter, requisite for mere support 
of life, are all of the commonest and scantiest kind; in consequence ot 
this and of the unfortunate stimulus given to early marriage by the per- 
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nicious customs of the Hindoos, the country swarms With redundant — 
but wretched—population, and the smallest scarcity carries with it the 
same tremendous effects as in potatoed Ireland. 

107. All impartial travellers admit that the districts of India where 
European Indigo Planters have settled most thickly, are by far the most 
flourishing and prosperous. Such are the undoubted effects of Euro- 
pean capital and example. All India might be such as these Indigo 
districts are. 

108. But owing partly to the prohibition against investing European 
capital in land or agriculture, it is prodigiously accumulated in the 
hands of the great capitalists at the principal settlements, Unable to 
find a profitable, secure, and reasonable vent, it seeks investment in the 
Public Funds, which bear no proportion there to the wants of the capi- 
talists, and which the Company are every day reducing still further in 
amount, to the great distress of thousands, and disquiet of those who 
think that one of our great securities for Native attachment is the vast 
quantity of the Public Funds which they hold in perfect confidence. 

109. Thus the Public Funds rise prodigiously, and the general rate 
of interest falls vastly below the level at which it would stand, if capital 
were free to find its level in employment, whether agricultural or other. 

110. The consequence of this unnatural rise of Funds and fall of In- 
terest is, that the Government seize the occasion of paying off capital 
Debt, and reducing Interest, thereby adding immeasurably to the dis- 
tresses of absentees, annuitants, and others, in England; of public cha- 
rities, settlements, &c. &c. in India, all of which are invested in the 
stocks, because they are arbitrarily hindered from investment in landed 
property. But for this unjust prohibition, the acts of Government in 
paying off and reducing interest would be quite right: as it is, they 
profit by their own violence and wrong. 

111. These are some of the views which it was at one time hoped the 
Freedom of Discussion by the Press in India might have helped to ac- 
complish. Certain it is, that without a Free Press there, none of the 
benefits mentioned above, as so anxiously desired for India by her real 
friends, could, even if procured, be preserved against the vast power and 
influence of a government, which may be said substantially to hold in 
its hands the legislative, judicial, and executive powers, with all pa- 
tronage, and not a corporation or institution of any kind to oppose it in 
any thing. It was believed that the shortest and surest way to obtain 
these benefits, in the first instance, was to bring men’s minds, by dint of 
discussion, to see the necessity for such improvements. Perhaps this 
may have been the very reason why, from its outset, the Indian Press 
was viewed with such unmeasured hostility and alarm. It cannot be 
expected that the Company or the Company’s servants should take the 
same interest in the improvement of the resources of India, and the hap- 
piness and productive powers of the people, that others do who are vir- 
tuaily Colonists, from birth or connexions, or whose fortunes and 
families are staked on the welfare of that country. The revenue of 
India already overpays its charges—what more could the Company gain 
by troubling themselves with dreams of improvement’? What could the 
Company’s servants gain beyond their salaries, of which they are quite 
secure in the present condition of the country ? 

112, It is now for the Merchants and Manufacturers of this country 
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to determine whether they choose to support the present close system, Or 
to compel—for compel they can, if they wil/—a more liberal one. Of 
one thing, however, they may be assured,—that the Question of the 
Press is inseparably bound up with their interests and those of India— 
interests which are but one and the same, AND WHICH MUST SOONER 
OR LATER PREVAIL. 

A Proprietor or Inpia Stock. 





STANZAS TO ADAH. 


Wut e o'er thee now the sun of joy 

Is shining with its brightest beam, 
And pleasures haunt (alas! to cloy) 

Thy daily thought, thy nightly dream ; 
While jaundiced wealth, or despot power, 

In countless crowds thus worship thee, 
I would not have thee cloud the hour— 

I would not have thee think of me. 


The sky that floats above thee now 
Speaks endless summer to the eye ; 
The voice that breatties the luring vow, 
The trembling and delusive sigh, 
Appear the offspring of a love 
Whose every hope is wrapped in thee: 
I would not have thee faithless prove— 
I would not have thee think of me. 


The lip that now is pressed to thine, 
The panting form that hovers near, 
Are shadows of delights once mine— 
Of bright delusions past, yet dear : 
But while voluptuous mirth is seen 
To hold its revel thus with thee, 
Oh, turn thee not to what has been— 
I would not have thee think of me. 


Thou hast a lip where young love plays 
With all his beauty, all his guile, 

Oh, do not think, when others praise, 
An absent one has shared its smile. 
Thou hast an eye, whose sparkling light 

Has drawn th’ adoring throng to thee; 
When others hail its beamings bright 
I would not have thee think of me, 


But Adah, if o’er thee should lour 
The storm of life in years to come, 
Oh, think thee in that cheerless hour, 
There still is left one guardian home ; 
When all who worshipped in the day 
Of gladness, have deserted thee, 
And fled like dearest dreams away— 
I then would have thee think of me, D. 
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HISTORY OF A SECOND DAY AT THE INDIA HOUSE.* 


VARIED as our experience of men and things has been, we have met 
with nothing, amid that variety, so truly unique, so entirely differing 
from all other scenes and objects in the world, as the Great Temple of 
Folly, in Leadenhall-street, where despotism and democracy—power 
and puerility—affectation and absurdity—seem to have met in their 
extremes, and to have produced, by the incongruous mixture of their 
materials, as sovereign an enchantment as the witches’ cauldron in Mac- 
beth;+ for, like that, it seems io steep the senses in oblivion, and lead 
all who come within its influence to irrecoverable infatuation. Whether 
the lordly confederates of this distinguished body are believers in the power 
of enchantment or not, we do not know ; but as, among other symptoms of 
wisdom exhibited in their proceedings, they are decided enemies to the 
monster “ Innovation,” nothing is more probable than that they depre- 
cate the repeal of the law against sorcery as much as they would the 
repeal of their own monopoly, each being founded on the same happy 
ignorance, and each being ultimately doomed to the same inevitable 
fate. t 

We have instanced despotism going hand in hand with democracy. 
Here is the proof—A speaker with unblushing front (it should be stated, 
however, that he was a practised legal advocate) insisted not only 
that the Indian government always had been a despotism, but added 
that it always wou/d and must be so: and insisted that it was much 


* For a sketch of the First Day, see the Oriental Herald, vol. ii. p. 419. 
+ Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron ; 
Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
And then the charm is firm and good. 


t The ‘‘ wisdom of our ancestors,’ long since the Company’s first charter 
was granted, was exemplified in their passing the following admirable laws : ‘ If 
any person shall use any invocation or conjuration of avy evil or wicked spirit ; 
or shall consult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed, or reward any evil or 
cursed spirit, to or for any intent or purpose ; or take up any dead man, woman, 
or child out of the grave; or the skin, bone, or any part of the dead person, to 
be employed or used in any manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchant- 
ment, whereby any person shall be destroyed, killed, wasted, consumed, pined, 
or lamed in any part of the body; every such person, being convicted, shall 
suffer death.”” The ‘* wisdom of our ancestors,” which passed this law, has 
been decreed by the moderns to be the grossest folly, and the law has been 
repealed accordingly. Let us see if the ‘‘ wisdom of our contemporaries” is of 
a much higher kind. They enact as follows: ‘ It is the duty of this country 
to introduce religious, moral, and intellectual improvement into India. It is the 
will of the Government that British subjects trade freely with the East India 
Company’s possessions in the East. It is the determination of His Majesty and 
his Parliament, that British courts of justice be maintained in India for the due 
protection of all classes in their respective rights. Nevertheless, if any man be 
found attempting to introduce this moral and intellectual knowledge; if any 
man be found trading freely with the natives of India; he shall, at the pleasure 
of the ruling Governor, whoever he may be, and without reason assigned, be 
seized, banished, and ruined, without any form of trial, or without the pro- 
tection of those very courts which we have sent there especially to guard him 
from oppression.” This is the wisdom of our own times :—By how much is it 
better than the folly of the times gone by ? 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 4Bl 
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more favourable to the country than freedom. At the same time, we see 
in the India House itself, annual election of representatives, * universal 
suffrage, + and the vote by secret ballot,{ the three distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of radicalism :—of which the utmost abhorrence is generally 
expressed by those very men who obtain their seats through its most 
essential forms. We have instanced power and puerility—here are 
our proofs: The Chairman, supreme in his directorial dignity within the 
bar; and a candidate for those high honours without the bar, sooth- 
ing the Court with a train of flatteries, which a Hazelwood boy of four- 
teen would annihilate in the space of as many minutes. We have 
enumerated affectation and absurdity; and for this union we need 
only refer to one whose name will appear in due form hereafter, but 
who must be heard, and not merely reported, to appreciate duly the 
amusing affectation of superior wisdom, and the melancholy display of 
corresponding imbecility, which mark his orations, and perpetually remind 
the audience of the 


Parturiunt montes—nascetur ridiculus mus, 


Let us proceed, however, to give the reader, a picture of the scene of 
which we were on this occasion a witness, and lay before him, for his 
own inspection, a few of the choice morceau, which we gathered up 
from among “the fragments that fell beneath the rich men’s table,” at 
this ample feast:—the whole would prove too much for any moderate 
digestion. 

From the circumstance of the day being set apart to the sole and 
especial consideration of the question respecting the Indian Press, the 
Court was well filled at an early hour, and the gallery was literally 
crowded. Among the auditors in that elevated region, were conspicuous, 
two gentlemen recently arrived from India, and no doubt deeply inter- 
ested in the proceedings of the day. 

One of these distinguished visitors was the Reverend Joseph Parson, 
the original author of the expressive alliteration ‘“ pernicious publicity,” 
as applied to the discussion of public measures of every description— 
a steady and determined enemy of the freedom of the press in India—an 
advocate of arbitrary power—a holder of pluralites—a newspaper con- 
troversialist, in favour of select vestries, closed doors, secret accounts, and 
irresponsible trustees, in the dispensation of public charities. This reve- 
rend gentlemen was also. chief adviser of Major-General Hardwick, of the 
Indian army, a public patron of the John Bull, a secret enemy of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, who convened the majors, captains, and lieutenants of the 
Company’s artillery, first at the regimental mess-room at Dum-Dum, 
and then at his own house, on pretence of military duty, but in reality 
to propose the expulsion of the Calcutta Journal from the mess; in which 





* Six of the Directors go out annually by rotation, and their places were in- 
tended to be supplied by an annual and popular election: but there is a certain 
“ House List,’’ of which we shall have more to say hereafter, who correspond 
with the patrons and members of close boroughs in Parliament, being sure of 
the vacaucies from the mutual interchange of corrupt influence. 

+ This iecludes men, women, and children, possession of stock being the 
only qualification required. 

} The secrecy is as complete as could be desired. 
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he was three successive times defeated by the opinions of the majority 
of his own officers, many of whom have been subsequently punished by 
the Indian Government, for daring to maintain their right to read any 
Paper they think best. 

The other distinguished stranger was Mr. Henry T. Prinsep, one of 
the six Secretaries to the Bengal Government, who prosecuted the Editor 
of the Calcutta Journal for a libel, and were defeated by the verdict of an 
English Jury declaring the accused Not Guilty ;—but who, nevertheless, 
rich, powerful, and numerous as they were, suffered the innocent defen- 
dant to be saddled with upwards of 600/. costs, although in the right. 
We should add, in candour, that Mr. Prinsep is said to have instructed 
his friend Mr. Trant to declare, that though an impression had gone 
abroad that all the Government Secretaries had written against Mr. 
Buckingham in the Indian John Bull, yet he had never so written. 
‘“« Better late than never,” says the proverb; but this tardy avowal is 
almost too late to be of any value. Why it was not made in India, where 
the impression was almost universal that the Secretaries generally wrote 
in the John Bull, and where the Government, when distinctly informed 
of this, never ventured to deny it, may be easily explained. It was the 
passport to favour and distinction in India; and individuals have since 
avowed that they even wrote against their feeling and conviction, in op- 
position to the friends of a free press in that country, with a view to save 
themselves from the persecutions of the Indian Government, who in this 
dispute would adinit of no neutrality, and seemed to adopt the maxim— 
“ He that is not with us is against us.” It appeared, indeed, as if it had 
been decreed by them that “ all manner of wickedness should be forgiven,” 
except that of contending for the Freedom of the Press, which was the 
“* secret crime,” never to be pardoned ‘‘ either in this world or that which 
is to come.” To calumniate the friends of that Freedom, was to redeem 
every other fault, and the garb of hatred to all the virtues of Englishmen, 
there possessed the qualities so beautifully ascribed to the divine robe of 
charity, which is emphatically said ‘‘ to cover a multitude of sins.”—In 
England, however, some degree of odium is attached to such a perversion 
of official influence as that exercised in India by those government fune- 
tionaries, who first endeavoured to write down an opponent in argument, 
and failed; then prosecuted him, and failed; then combined to set up a 
Paper of their own, to calumniate him, and failed ; and lastly, urged and 
procured his banishment, in the hope of thus silencing his efforts for the 
dreedom of his fellow-men; and, even in that also, covered themselves 
with disgrace, and in all their attempts at justification most signally 
failed. 

It is well, therefore, for Mr. Prinsep, now that the atmosphere of 
England has purified his vision, to see that a disavowal of any direct par- 
ticipation in these infamous proceedings in India was necessary to 
his reputation. It would have been more manly and generous to have 
made it on the spot, and at the time when these transactions were rife 
and in full operation. But, late as it is, we are glad to receive it; first, 
because it proves that virtuous feeling is not irrecoverably extinct; and 
next, because Mr. Prinsep is one of the few among the Indian Se- 
cretaries, of whose talents and private worth we have always thought 
favourably, and shall always be glad to entertain a good opinion. 

We trust that these illustrious visitors were gratified by the‘amiable 
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light in which their friend and patron, Mr. Adam, was exhibited to the 
British public ; and we should be glad to see them in the arena, either 
disavowing publicly all participation in his degrading sentiments, or enter- 
ing boldly on their defence. But we must pass onward to the business 
of the day. 

The state of the Press in India, and the conduct of Mr. Adam and 
Lord Amherst towards its conductors was ably stated by the Honourable 
Douglas Kinnaird, in a speech of considerable length, of which a faithful 
report will be found in another part of our present Number, and the pe- 
rusal of which will satisfy all our readers of its clearness, accuracy, and 
powerful ability, though it is not easy to convey a faithful impression of 
the earnestness which marked its delivery. His speech concluded with 
a motion for the production of all the minutes of Council, and correspon- 
dence between the authorities in England and India, on the subject of the 
Press, from the year 1818 to the present time. 

This motion was seconded by Mr. Hume, who reserved what he was 
prepared to say on the subject until a more advanced stage of the debate. 

It might have been expected that the Directors, convinced as they 
profess themselves to be, of the propriety of all the late measures for 
fettering the Indian Press, would have rejoiced at an opportunity of pro- 
ducing the papers required, and overwhelming the complainants with the 
powerful mass of evidence by which they could establish the justice of 
their case. This would have been the course of honest, of honourable, 
and of innocent men, strong in their integrity, and invulnerable to 
attack. This was not the course which the Directors chose to pursue. 
Apparently, however, unwilling or ashamed to speak themselves on a 
subject on which every man among them ought to deliver his individual 
opinion, they put forth a legal advocate, not one of their own body, but 
one who has been before retained for their defences, to dogmatize from be- 
hind their bar with all the air and authority of a Director; and, like a true 
lawyer, to speak as he is instructed, to confound all distinctions between 
right and wrong; and stop at no means that will best effect the purpose of 
establishing the positions of those whom he is thus engaged to defend. 
The speech of such a man may be thought by many as entitled to no con- 
sideration whatever, and they would, perhaps, commend our passing it by 
with that silent neglect which ought to attend such productions. But we 
shall not, for a long time to come, perhaps, possess such abundant proofs 
of the contemptible figure which he who advocates injustice and absurdity 
is sure to make in the eyes of reasonable beings, as this speech of Mr. 
Impey affords, and we sha!! therefore analyze it with the care of a surgeon, 
dissecting, for the first time, some monstrous abortion of nature that he 
is never likely to see again. ‘To the report of the whole debate, which 
will be found in another place, we have affixed some short notes beneath the 
speeches of Mr. Impey, General Malcolm, and Mr. Trant, which “ he who 
runs may read;” but these being necessarily brief and hurried, we may 
be permitted to enlarge here, somewhat more fully and freely than could 
be done there; more especially as we haye the authority of the three 
speakers named, for the undoubted benefit, as well as right, of the freest 
and fullest discussion of public men and measures in England. Let us 
then proceed to our task. 

Mr. Impey sets out in his oration with a very popular avowal, and one 
which generally carries along with the avower, the sympathies of all his 
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hearers,—a professed objection to ex-parte statements. All men dislike 
these when made against themselves, their friends, or their party ; but 
few men carry their scruples so far as to have the same horror of ex- 
parte statements, when made in favour of their own cause. Just so with 
Mr. Impey: he begins by saying, ‘‘ Let us hear no more about Mr. 
Amot ; his case stands on ex-parte evidence; and we have not yet re- 
ceived the accounts of the transaction from official sources in India.” 
The answer to this is, that Mr. Arnot’s case does not stand on ex-parte 
evidence. It stands on the official letters of the Bengal Government 
itself; and on the public proceedings of the Supreme Court in India; of 
which, though the Directors may be ignorant, all the world beside are 
fully informed, as these official letters and proceedings have been pub- 
lished in the Journals of this country months ago, and their authenticity 
never once questioned or denied. 

Mr. Impey next advances this new and ingenious position :—“ As to 
Mr. Buckingham, (says he,) the Court must perceive, on the face of his 
complaint, that he cannot have been treated unjustly or illegally; for he 
has appealed to the Directors and the Board of Control; and they, after 
examining his case, refuse to grant him any redress.” This has the 
merit of originality, at least. Then, if the servants of one institution, 
such as the British Museum for instance, rob an individual who visits 
their building, and the masters of these robbers do all they can to screen 
their servants from justice, and refuse to grant the injured individual re- 
dress, it is to be inferred, according to Mr. Impey’s doctrine, that no 
such robbery has taken place, or that if it did, it was perfectly just and 
legal! This may be a convenient doctrine for oppressors ; but it remains 
to be seen, whether the oppressed will acquiesce in it. . The very refusal 
to grant redress, which is urged as proof of no injustice being sustained, 
is only an aggravation of the original injury, and shows, that to robbery 
and spoliation, there are some men who will not scruple to add an inso- 
lent denial of restitution; and on that very denial, ground their proof of 
legality and justice. Heaven help the unhappy victims who are to be 
dealt with according to such a doctrine as this ! 

Mr. Impey, in his zeal to rid the Indian Government of all responsibi- 
lity to the Court of Proprietors, insists upon their conduct being subject 
only to the revision of the Court of Directors, and the Board of Control ; 
and then exclaims, “ But even if Mr. Buckingham be injured in his per- 
son or property, this Court is not the place in which he should seek for 
redress.”—-What! if the Directors, the servants of the Proprietors, may 
take cognizance of the conduct of their functionaries in India, may not 
the Proprietors, who are the masters of these Directors at home, also 
take notice of the conduct of their servants’ servants abroad? This 
would be an invasion of “social order” indeed, and is the most revolu- 
tionary system of which we have yet heard ; for it is not content with 
merely “ levelling” all classes to the same rank, it absolutely sets the 
servants above the masters ; and goes further than either Jack Cade, Wat 
Tyler, or the most infuriated rebel ever conceived, as a general system 
of responsibility in masters, and irresponsibility in those who are paid by 
them for their services. 

Mr. Impey almost excels himself, however, when he comes to speak 
of a professional point, in which it is impossible to say whether we 
should most admire the candour or the logic of the “learned” gentle- 
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man. -He says, that Mr. Buckingham was not removed from India, 
until after he had broken every “ Regulation ” laid down for the press ; 
and then, he exclaims, “ It is not for me to decide whether these Regu- 
lations were /aws or not.”—Here is a hopeful member of the legal pro- 
fession! His brother quibblers have no other guide than that which he 
altogether contemns. With them it is not usual to ask whether a cer- 
tain act is just or otherwise ; but is always a sufficient justification of it 
in their minds, to say it is Jaw. Mr. Impey, however, cares as little 
about the law, as about the justice of the case, and will not bend to 
either. It is sufficient for him, that it was a “ Regulation,’—lawful or 
unlawful, it is all the same. But Mr. Impey seems to have yet to learn, 
that the Circular Letter for fettering the press, was not even a Regula- 
tion. No rules of the Indian Government can become a Regulation, 
unless passed with the sanction of the Supreme Court, which this Cireu- 
lar never received ; and, therefore, not being law, a thousand breaches 
of its conditions could not constitute a crime. This, however, is not an 
argument that Mr. Impey is likely to understand, lawyer as he is ; for to 
him, he avows, it is a matter of perfect indifference whether a certain 
rule or order be lawful or not ; and, therefore, supposing the Circular to 
have prohibited Englishmen trom communicating freely with their lawful 
wives, and obliged them to cohabit with concubines of the country, any 
breach of its unlawful commands would, according to Mr. Impey’s no- 
tions, have been a crime; and for refusing to obey this, or any other un- 
just or unlawful order, depriving Englishmen of their rights, a man might be 
banished without trial, and without even a reason assigned! Mr. Impey, 
however, is not content with this shameless avowal of irreverence for the 
Jaw by which he lives; he bolsters up his disregard of it by a palpable 
misstatement. He says, “It is of no consequence to me, whether the 
Rules of the Circular for restraining the press, were daws or not. Lord 
Hastings treated them as such; and they were even considered in that 
light by Mr. Buckingham himself.” How it was possible for any man, 
having the slightest regard to his reputation for knowledge or consistency, 
to give utterance to such a declaration as this, we know not; but as it is 
a matter of indifference to Mr. Impey, whether an act is lawful or unlaw- 
ful, so also it may perhaps be a matter of equal indifference to him, 
whether an assertion be true or false. Mr. Buckingham never did ac- 
knowledge these Rules in question to be Jaws, although he promised to 
do his best to observe their tenor and spirit, as he would that of any other 
rules made equally binding on all; and, indeed, his occasional seeming 
disregard of them was, in almost all cases, forced on him, in order to 
defend himself from the wanton and unprovoked aggressions of others, 
who were allowed to violate them daily with impunity. But so far 
was Mr. Buckingham from acknowledging these Rules to be /aws, that 
he repeatedly, again and again, denied their legality, both in open con- 
troversy, and in correspondence with the Government; and it is made 
one of Mr. Adam’s most serious charges against Mr. Buckingham, that 
he had the temerity to say, of these Rules, “that in point of law, they 
were mere waste paper.” This is certainly a strange way of acknowledg- 
ing what Mr. Impey has either ignorantly or perversely imputed to an- 
other. 

The favourite topic of “ repeated warnings” is next introduced : and 
it is thought the height of presumption in any man to complain against 
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being visited with disastrous consequences, if he had been previously 
warned that such consequences would be the result of his refusal to 
comply with certain conditions imposed. ‘This point was pressed in the 
House of Commons, by Mr. Astell, as the strongest that could be ad- 
duced, and met in that assembly with the contempt and ridicule which 
it deserved. The whole essence of this matter lies in the question, 
‘“* Were the acts warned against, innocent or criminal? Were the conse- 
quences threatened, lawful or otherwise?” A highwayman generally 
gives warning to those he may wish to rob, by saying, “ If you do not 
yield me up your purse, I will banish you summarily from this world to 
the next.” A pirate too gives warning before he boards, and says, “‘ Strike 
your colours, and yield up all your right of property, or I will sink you if 
you resist.” So also the Indian Government, in this respect no better 
than either of the former, says, “‘ Yield up to us entirely all your privi- 
leges as freemen: abandon the most precious of your birthrights, the 
liberty of speech and writing, subject only to the trial by jury, or we will 
banish you at our mere decree, without a reason assigned. Your lives 
and fortunes are entirely in our hands, therefore bow the neck for us to 
trample on, or we will exile you from your property, your pursuits, and 
your connexions, without even a reason assigned.” Are such warnings 
lawful? are such threats just? It may be a matter of indifference to 
Mr. Impey whether they are so or not; but the world will not be so con- 
veniently neutral in the matter, If it be lawful or just to use this power 
of banishment to threaten a British subject out of the exercise of any 
one right belonging to him by his birth and country, then it must be 
equally lawful to use the same power to threaten him out of the exercise 
of any other right, either that of his domestic enjoyment, his freedom of 
religion, his security of property, or any other of those possessions which 
belong to man in civilized society. [!n short, to admit the justice of exer- 
cising this right of warning a man against any thing which the Go- 
vernment may wish not to be done; and to countenance the power of 
punishing the neglect of such “ warnings,” whatever they may be, with- 
out reason assigned, is to set a Government above all law, and to break 
down all those barriers of reciprocal duty and protection, by which civi- 
lized communities can alone be distinguished from savage hordes. 

Mr. Impey soon advances, however, to his legitimate conclusion upon 
these diabolical premises. He says, ‘“‘ While we have the administra- 
tion of the Government of India, that Government must always be des- 
potic:—it has always been so:—~it will always be so.” But the 
‘ learned” gentleman is not even original in this either. A certain 
Major Scott had used very nearly the same words before him in the 
House of Commons, and we shall transcribe here what was said on that 
occasion. 

Mr. Burke said “ it gave him great concern to find that British sub- 
jects in India were not to be permitted to enjoy the same privileges which 
British subjects in England enjoyed. If they were to be deprived of 


their freedom, if English mouths and English pens were not to be allowed 
to be exercised in favour of oppressed Natives, those natiyes must lose 
their freedom entirely ; and no complaint against persons in office could 
ever be preferred with effect, so as to reach the knowledge and challenge 
the inquiry of the Parliament of Great Britain, because the acts peti- 
tioned against put it in the power of the Governor General to seize 
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and imprison every British subject who should presume particularly to 
state the variety of oppressions under which a Native might unfortu- 
nately languish.” 

Major Scott said, that “as to the Government of Bengal, it had ever 
been, and it must ever be despotic.” 

Mr. Burke maintained, “‘ that the worst that could be said of any 
government was, that it was despotic. If the British Government 
established in India was despotic, so far from its being the best possible 
government for the country, all circumstances considered, it must be the 
worst, because of the infinite distance of India from the seat of supreme 
authority. If Englishmen in India were deprived of their rights and 
privileges, a total end was put to freedom in India, since an Englishman 
who suffered his liberties to be taken from him without cause and with- 
out resistance on his part, was an Englishman depraved, fit and ready 
not only to enslave himself, but to enslave others. It was natural, he 
observed, for men in power to feel an inclination to exercise that power 
tyrannically, and even to the enslaving of those subordinate to their au- 
thority ; but it was the province of freemen to detect them; and when 
the freedom of Englishmen in India was taken from them, those in 
power there might with impunity carry into execution against the 
miserable Natives, whatever plans of slavery their arbitrary and unfeeling 
dispositions might suggest.” 

Mr. Impey next adverts to the acknowledged fact, that every man 
going to India under a license, agrees to observe all such rules and regu- 
lations as then are, or may thereafter be, in force at the Presidency in 
which he resides. No one can dispute this. But there is another pro- 
vision carefully kept out of sight in this question. It is this, —The East 
India Company’s Government abroad can pass no rules or regulations 
for the observance of British subjects residing within the limits of their 
several Presidencies, but such as receive the sanction of the King’s Courts 
established there: and these Courts are authorized by act of Parliament 
to sanction only such rules and regulations as are just and reason- 
able, and not repugnant to the laws of the realm. This then is, in fact, 
no more than promising to obey all lawful regulations and all lawful 
authority established in the Presidency at which such licensed indivi- 
dual may reside; and to this condition, no man would refuse his assent. 
But it has been seen that the Circular for fettering the press never was 
sanctioned by the Supreme Court, and consequently was never made 
lawful; so that a disobedience of its mandates, even if proved, was no 
breach of any recognized condition, and no forfeiture of the license of 
residence. Mr. Impey, however, conceives that no conditions are ne- 
cessary, for he cites the clause of the Act empowering the summary 
banishment of any British subject, whenever, in the judgment of the 
Governor General, it may seem necessary. But, even here, a condi- 
tion is imposed, which is this, ‘‘ Whenever in the judgment of the Go- 
vernor General any individual shall forfeit his claim to the countenance 
and protection of the Government” under which he lives. Here is a 
specific condition : and if the clause means any thing, it must mean that 
the individual to be banished must, by some act of his, really and truly 
forfeit the countenance and protection to be then withdrawn. This 
necessarily leads to an inquiry as to what is the act by which protection 
can be truly forfeited. Protection and obedience are held to be mutual 
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and reciprocal duties between the rulers and the ruled, of every country 
under the sun, even the most despotic ones. As long as any man obeys 
the laws of the country in which he lives, so long is he justly entitled to 
the protection of those laws; and even in cases of disobedience, trial 
should always precede punishment. Mr. Buckingham’s license to reside 
in India expressed no more than this, that he was to obey all rules and 
regulations duly sanctioned by the Supreme Court of Justice in India, 
and to act in other respects conformably to Jaw. He did so, uniformly 
and indisputably. The whole list of charges made out against him are 
mere pretended breaches (for they do not even amount to real infringe- 
ments) of a set of arbitrary rules that never were made /aw, and never 
received the sanction of the Court: so that if the breaches were all real 
instead of pretended, and were a thousand instead of ten, they could no 
more constitute a legal offence, than the shooting a thousand hares 
would amount to a crime if there were no laws in existence for the pre- 
servation of game. 

Mr. Impey, to whom it is confessedly a matter of indifference whether 
a rule be lawful or not, does not forget to argue on it, however, as if its 
legality were placed beyond all dispute. He accordingly goes on to say, 
‘* This Circular for restraining the Press was sent to all the Editors of 
Papers in India; and they were told that their removal from India would 
be the consequence of their non-compliance with its restrictions.” Even 
if this were true, on what authority, we ask, could any Governor dare to 
prescribe limits to the power of speech or writing, any more than to the 
power of walking or breathing? He might with as much justice have 
shut up men’s bodies in dungeons, and forbid them on pain of death to 
utter a prayer for their release, as thus to imprison men’s minds, and 
threaten them with banishment for venturing to breathe freely their 
thoughts and words to each other. It is perfectly monstrous to hear such 
a power as this coolly and indifferently asserted and admitted. But, al- 
though such a power has been since assumed, it is altogether false to say 
that this was either stated in the Circular, or intimated to Editors at the 
time of its being issued: neither was the case. The Circular contained 
only these words as relating to breaches of these rules. 

“ Relying on the prudence and discretion of the Editors for their 
careful observance of these rules, the Governor General in Council is 
pleased to dispense with their submitting their papers to an officer of 
Government previous to publication. The Editors will, however, be 
held personally accountable for whatever they may publish in contra- 
vention of these rules so communicated, or which may be otherwise at 
variance with the general principles of British law as established in 
this country, and will be proceeded against in such manner as the 
Governor General in Council may deem applicable to the nature of the 
offence, for any deviation from them.” 

Where is there even an allusion to “ removal from the country” in all 
this? The Editors would of course be “ personally accountable ” for all 
they might publish, as they ought to be and are every where; but ac- 
countable to law: and the Governor General might proceed against 
them by civil action, by indictment, or by information, as the nature of 
the offence might requite : but banishment without trial is not applicable 
tu any offence, and is not applied even to the most heinous crimes in 
India. Men who commit murder, theft, fraud, and perjury, are all 
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granted the protection of the laws and a jury. It is only the unhappy 
Editor who offends no law, that is to be dealt with as a criminal whose 
offences are too infamous to entitle him to the countenance and pro- 
tection of a government,—which Mr. Adam says is one of the most mild 
and lenient under heaven,—which Judge Macnaghten says, admits of 
greater freedom than any under which he ever lived before :—but which 
Mr, Impey characterizes with more accuracy than either, when he calls 
it an unlimited, an uncontrolled, an irresponsible despotism, which, we 
may add, in the drunkenness of its fury, seems to set alike the laws of 
God and man at defiance. 

Eyen in this, however, there was the grossest partiality and injustice 
observed in the application of these absurd and unjust restrictions. The 
Government professed their determination to hold the editors personally 
accountable, and to proceed against them for avy contravention of the 
rules prescribed by themselves. One of the prohibited topics was spe- 
cified in these terms :—‘ Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals, tending to excite dissensions in  society.”—Yet this 
rule was broken through every day, for years in succession, by the 
editors of the Indian Government Gazette, the Hurkaru, and the 
John Bull, in a more gross and flagrant manner. than was ever done in 
any country in which a Press is known. ‘The most licentious papers of 
England and America exhibit nothing like a picture of the grossness and 
insolence, as well as malice and falsehood, of the aspersions contained 
in these papers, and particularly the last, against the very individual 
who has alone sufiered for his forbearance. Mr. Buckingham’s family 
and domestic relations were insulted; the young and innocent daughters 
of his brother, then living in his house, and never once intruding them- 
selves, in any manner, beyond the modesty and retirement of private 
life, were exhibited in the pages of these hostile prints, to obloquy and 
scorn. His wife was publicly and grossly insulted by the most offensive 
insinuations in the John Bull, within a few days only after her landing in 
the country—the secret movements of all his friends watched—his visits 
made public—his acquaintances denounced—and threats of the anger 
and vengeance of Government held out towards those civil and military 
gentlemen who dared to continue towards him their countenance and 
friendship. Were not these ‘ contraventions of the rules laid down 
for the guidance of editors ;” and of that especially which forbade “ per- 
sonal remarks, tending to excite dissensions in society”? And were these 
not “ proceeded against in some manner applicable to the nature of the 
offence”? Yes! The punishment inflicted on the offenders was an in- 
increased glow of the sunshine of official favour! New oflices were created 
for the editors and writers who thus pandered to the evil passions of 
their masters. Promotions, emoluments, rewards, followed thickly on 
all who lent themselves to this base and abandoned employment ; and, 
while Mr. Buckingham was perpetually threatened with banishment, 
for daring to defend himself, and had repeated “ warnings” not to 
venture again on forbidden ground, his accusers and calumniators never 
received one reproof from authority, but were covered with honours and 
rewards. And why, the reader will ask, was this? The answer is plain. 
The slanderers, and breakers of the rules laid down for others, were 
the Government functionaries themselves, and the servile and miserable 
tools whom they hired as their instruments, Nor was this a secret. The 
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Government of India was boldly told of this, in one of Mr. Bucking- 
hams letters ;* and they were so conscious of its truth that they mever 
once ventured to deny it. Can there be any epithet too strong to apply 
to such conduct as this ? 

We find that we should run into too great length if we were to notice 
all the absurdities advanced by this lawyer from behind the bar; for 
every sentence of his speech abounded with misstatements, errors, and 
most inconclusive reasonings. We must reserve some space also for a 
few words on other parts of the Debate, and therefore leave Mr. Impey 
in the reader's hands, begging him only to refer to the speech of this 
gentleman, as faithfully reported in another part of our publication, where 
he will find certain notes appended to the text, from which, perhaps, 
he may derive additional information. 

Mr. Dixon followed Mr. Impey in the Debate; and asserted his belief 
that a Free Press, the acknowledged instrument of great good in 
England, would be productive of infinite mischief in India. This is 
very convincing, no doubt, to Mr. Dixon himself; but to others, ‘his 
mere belief, unsupported by reasons, can prove nothing. It is amusing 
to observe the importance which certain men attach to their own opinions, 
as if the mere utterance of these was to carry conviction to the minds 
of all other men. If the mere assertion of belief were admitted as 
evidence, there is no falsehood and no absurdity on earth that might 
not be fully proved. The professor of every faith believes his own to 
be right, and every other wrong ;—the advocate of every party believes 
his associates to be wise, and all others ignorant. But the mere assertion 
of belief, without the reasons on which that belief is grounded, is utterly 
worthless. It is true, that in some cases, the superior opportunities and 
peculiar qualifications of one man or set of men, may make his or their 
opinions of more value than those of others, who have not possessed these 
opportunities and qualifications. But Mr. Dixon has no such superior 
claim above his fellows. If it be said that men who have passed thirty 
years in India are enemies to a Free Press, we say men who have 
passed thirty years in India are also its decided friends. Where is there 
a man who has had a longer or a more intimate experience of the state 
of men and things, both in the civil, military, and mercantile classes 
in India, than Mr. John Palmer? Where can be found so able and in- 
telligent an individual, or one so intimately acquainted with the whole 
frame of Indian society and government, as Ram Mohun Roy, the 
celebrated Christian Brahmin? Where can be seen more zealous in- 
quirers, more sincere and disinterested witnesses as to what would really 
benefit the country, which few know more minutely, than the Christian Mis- 
sionaries ? Where shall we look for a human being so thoroughly versed 
in the history and politics of India as Mr. Mill, its able and philo- 
sophic historian? Are the opinions of such men as these of any value? 
If any men deserve attention for their mere opinions, on a subject of 
which they are so competent to judge, it would be these; and they have 
all publicly and openly declared themselves the friends of a Free Press 
in India, expressing their undisguised conviction that no danger exists 
or can be aver by its exercise under the ordinary restraints of the 
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law: while it has produced, was producing, and must again, whenever 
restored, produce great and incalculable good. But they have given not 
merely their opinions—they have substantiated them by good and solid 
reasons.—And shall we set up against all these, the mere unsupported 
belief of Mr. Dixon, which is but as a feather in the scale? 

The clear-headedness of this speaker may be inferred from the following 
simple fact. He had heard that Mr. Buckingham resided in India under 
the license of a Free Mariner, and because he quitted the profession of 
a mariner, which he pursued in India for about two years, before he 
settled on shore, Mr. Dixon considers that Mr. Buckingham went to 
India on false pretences! It might with more truth be said of Mr. Dixon, 
that when he rises to offer himself to the Court, and obtains their hearing 
under the impression of his being about to say something that shall in- 
struct them, and then talks such nonsense as this, he is himself exercising 
the patience of that Court on false pretences. Mr. Dixon must know 
that a license granting a man the power to pursue his profession as a 
Free Mariner, gives him this in addition to the exercise of all other 
natural rights, and not totheir exclusion. A licensed Free Mariner is no 
more confined to the exclusive employment of navigating his ship from 
port to port incessantly, than a licensed hackney-coachman is obliged to 
be always driving from stand to stand. Each of these are privileged by 
their license to sail or drive in addition to all other things which they may 
think proper to do as other men :—and, in the case of a Free Mariner, 
more especially, it would be the strangest use of the term that could be 
imagined, if it meant that these Free Mariners were compelled to be 
sailors whether they would or not, without being free to do any thing else 
but navigate. A Mariner requires no especial permission to eat, to drink, 
to walk, to think, to speak, to draw, to sing, to write : and if not for these, 
why should he need an especial permission to print? If he can sue for 
damages in a court of law: if he can buy and sell, sit on juries, become 
a Magistrate, an Alderman, a Mayor—all of which has been, and is still 
done by Free Mariners in India; by what law, or for what good reason 
can he be prevented from writing and expressing his opinions fully on the 
acts of others, which form so essential a part of his duties in many of the 
offices named? On a reference to the London Directory we find that 
there are Dixons of almost every trade and profession, as well as 
printers. To which of these the honourable speaker belongs we do 
not know; but supposing all these trades and professions, learned and 
unlearned, to be licensed, would he contend that each of these could 
do nothing but follow his own avocations—and that none but the 
printer could meddle with types and presses? The thing is prepos- 
terous. But it does not end here.—The question is not whether any par- 
ticular man may print or not; but whether a Free Mariner has any right 
whatever to think and speak, and give publicity to his sentiments 
through the press, like any other individual. We contend that he has 
a right to do every thing that all other men may freely do; and to add 
the pursuit for which he has a specific license besides. Mr. Dixon 
seems to think that he can do nothing but what he is specifically 
licensed to do, and has therefore no rights but those set down for him 
in his patent. If this were true, no man could breathe without a license. 
The error and confusion lies in the general ignorance of, or general 
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blindness to, this common truth: namely, that men do not derive their 
rights from laws, these being made to limit and define them. They 
derive their rights from nature, and are therefore, in every country, free 
to do every thing that is not expressiy prohibited. Thinking, speaking, 
writing, and printing freely, were not prohibited by /aw during the whole 
of Mr. Buckingham’s stay in India; and therefore he was as fully en- 
titled to do any of these under his Free Mariner's license, as he was to 
eat, drink, sleep, shave, dress, or take exercise on shore, which are 
no part of navigation, theugh rights as essential to the comfort of mariners 
as of merchants. Mr. Dixon may not, perhaps, comprehend this: but 
clearer-headed men will. 

Sir John Malcolm followed. Whether we should class him among 
the last description of persons remains to be seen. This speaker set out 
with the assertion that men in the employment of the government of any 
country are not an essential part of the public of that country. This we 
deny. The Cabinet Ministers, the large establishments ot the Treasury, 
Stamp Office, Customs, and Excise, the whole of the Navy and Army 
the Church, the Law, Medicine, the Fine Arts, and the thousand rami- 
fications into which the actual pay of the Government of this country 
branches, are all parts, and most essential parts too, of the British public: 
possessing certainly the greatest portion of its wealth, the greatest portion 
of its influence ; and, as the friends of Government, with Sir John among 
them, generally contend, the greatest portion of intelligence and inte- 
grity. This, as we shall see hereafter, is the character given by him to 
the government servants of India; and this is as constantly assumed by 
all Joyal and orthodox men as the character due to that large portion of 
the nation, who live un the pay of the government in England. Will Sir 
John, then say, that those who have the highest qualifications for exercis- 
ing their judgment, wealth, influence, talent, and honesty, are to be there- 
Sore excluded from its utterance ? He cannot answer in the affirmative. 
What reason is then left by which to support his assertion that they are 
no essential part of the public? Perhaps their inferiority in numbers to 
those who are zot¢ in the service of the Government. But, besides that 
their inferiority in numbers is not so manifest as some would think, even 
this could not excludethem. Let us imagine a class to be ever so small ; 
as, for instance, India-shawl sellers, of which there are not nearly so 
many in all England as would man a line-of-battle ship ; and, therefore, 
infinitely inferior in numbers even to one class of government servants, the 
India-shawl seizers (excisemen). But would their fewness of numbers 
make them no essential part of the public, when one of their own body, 
Mr. Waithman, has had a seat in the British senate, and is now chief 
magistrate of the first city in the world? Would the cooks and confec- 
tioners be less essential, with Colonel Birch preceding them? the fish- 
mongers, the tallow-chandlers, the biscuit-bakers, with the Royal favourite, 
Sir William Curtis, at their head? The truth is, that there is no class, 
few or many, paid or unpaid, that are not essential parts of the British 
public: men of all classes may and do find their way into the British 
senate, from which, if Sir John Malcolm's hypothesis were true, all naval, 
mnilitary, and other servants of the Crown, ought to be entirely excluded ; 
and if any one part be actually more essential than another as a class, it 
would seem to be that great body which Sir John declares to be not so. 

The use, however, which Sir John Malcolm apparently wished to 
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make of this assumption (erroneous as it is) was this; he meant to say, 
government servants in England are no essential part of the British 
public ; nearly a// the English in India are government servants; there- 
fore, the English in India are not a public, and do not need a press. He 
did not place the argument in this close and logical form ; though we be- 
lieve that this was his aim. But it was a most unfortunate one. Even 
admitting that the whole body of public functionaries in India were un- 
friendly to a free press: these are less than fifty thousand in number : 
while there are fifty mi/Zions of men subject to their rule, for whom this 
press is wanted. These last are not in the pay or service of Govern- 
ment, and are therefore a most essential part of the Indian public. It is 
to keep their governors in check, and promote the happiness of the go- 
verned, that the press is so essential: and shall not they have a voice, 
even if the British settled among'them do not deserve this privilege? But 
the British as well as the Native public do desire a frée press for their 
mutual benefit and information ; and Sir John Malcolm himself knows, 
that by far the greater majority of the English in India gave the most 
marked and manifest support to the cause of free discussion, as long as 
they dared to do so, without risking ruin to themselves and their con- 
nexions, by venturing to evince a taste which their superiors wished to 
discourage. 

Sir John Malcolm, unable or unwilling to extricate himself from the 
fatal web in which he had been once before entangled, had the impru- 
dence to touch again upon the mischiefs of free discussion on passing 
events in India, and the benefits of free discussion on the same events 
in England. He prefaced this, however, by saying that the only limit 
that he would set to discussion in India should be safety; he would let 
the people in India enjoy as much liberty as was consistent with the safe- 
ty of our empire, but no more. Such an imperfect observer of history as 
Sir John appears to us, from his recent avowals, to be, could hardly be 
expected to have made the discovery, that safety and security were more 
frequently allied to the extreme of liberty than to any partial enjoyment 
of it: and that nothing is so well calculated to strengthen the safety of 
empires, as the very cause which he seems to think would weaken it. 
And yet, if he had compared the weakness and insecurity of Persia, with 
which he is well acquainted, with the safety and strength of America, he 
must have been satisfied that an extension of liberty is an increase of 
security : and that America is more safe tlian Persia, and England more 
safe than Russia or Turkey, only because they are more free. Sir 
John confessed, however, that he did not believe the liberty of the press 
would at all affect the safety of our Indian empire : he confessed also that 
he would grant every liberty to India that would not affect our safety : and 
yet, (oh! consistent reasoner) he would not grant them this very press, 
innocent and harmless as he believed it would be, because it might be 
abused ! 

But as to free discussion on Indian subjects in England, from which he 
anticipates so much good: he says, first, that notwithstanding there is no 
free press there, official papers will come home from men in power to the 
Court of Directors, and these being commented on here, and the com- 
ments getting to India twelve months or two years after the events to 
which they relate have occurred 1nd are forgotten, cannot fail to produce 
avery beneficial effect on the minds of the actors in India! Unless we 
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had heard this uttered, we should not have believed that a man of such 
reputation as Sir John Malcolm could have said it: but where there are 
no crucibles, base metal may often pass for sterling gold. One might 
write a volume, and a large one too, on the mass of contradictions and 
absurdities involved in this passage :—but we must be brief. In the first 
place it must be remembered, that even if the official papers adverted to, 
should come home, they would be the reports of individuals deeply inte- 
rested in giving favourable accounts of their own transactions, without 
the operation of a single check to detect or expose their inaccuracy. In 
the second place, when they come home, the Court of Directors determine, 
and the Proprietors second their decision, not to produce them. In the 
third place, supposing the papers to he produced, there is a total absence of 
disposition on the part of English editors to discuss, as well as a total want 
of information to qualify them for ascertaining, the merits of questions 
of which they know only one side, and that the most partial. In the 
last place, supposing all these diificulties removed, Sir John Malcolm 
knows that Mr. Adam’s law prevents the importation into India of any 
such comments made in England as may be unwelcome to authority in 
{ndia, Yet with all these facts staring him in the face, he pretends that 
free and full discussions in England, (where they cannot be freely and 
fully carried on) will produce great good in India (where they cannot be 
freely circulated and read). Whatever Sir John’s early opinions of the 
value of a free press may have been, we think he will be no friend in 
future to an engine that sets his logic in so disadvantageous a light. 
But we must do our duty, nevertheless. 

One word more, and we shall suffer this speaker to retire. Sir John 
Malcolm avows himself the warm friend of the Indo-Britons—he wishes 
for their improvement—and he thinks them in general excellent and de- 
serving men. He would not give them a Free Press, however; and 
why? Because they might turn it into an engine of great mischief! 
May not religion, may not knowledge, may not power, may not benevo- 
lence itself, be made an engine of infinite mischief, if abused? But who 
except Sir John Malcolm would therefore withhold them from any class of 
mankiud? Swords and pistols, muskets and bayonets, fire and gun- 
powder, are all capable of being perverted to much greater mischief 
than a Free Press. Yet who denies the natives of India the fullest pos- 
session of these, because they might abuse them. Lives may be taken 
away, cities burnt, and massacre committed, by these deadly engines : 
and the mischiefs would be irreparable: but whoever withholds their use 
because they mzgit be perverted ? Such a maxim would go to prevent 
the use of every man’s limbs, for he might use his hands to knock down 
his neighbour, and his feet to trample on him afterwards. The law that is 
powertul enough to deter men from murdering, by punishing the crime 
whenever committed, is aiso powerful enough to prevent the lesser crime 
of libel, by punishing it when proved to the satisfaction of a jury: and 
if the previous restraint, which Sir John recommends, were carried into 
effect, with consistency, it would tie up Ais tongue entirely; for it might 
be said, the best of men may misuse the power of speech by talking 
nonsense: and therefore we will not suffer them to have the power of 
speaking at all. 

We cannot pursue the inconsistencies of this singularly unhappy logi- 
cian further : and, referring to the notes on the Debate in its proper place, 
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we pass over the intermediate speakers, in order to close our history of 
this memorable day with a few words on the speech of Mr. Trant. 

Mr. Trant apologized for his rising at so late an hour (6 o’clock) by 
saying that some of the nearest connexions of Mr, Adam had requested 
him to say a few words to the Court, and to read some documents on 
behalf of that gentleman. The very avowal was calculated to excite 
great expectation; and accordingly considerable attention was paid to 
the development of this prepared and avowedly friendly Defence. To 
what it amounted the reader will soon see. 

In the first place, the document read was a letter from a Hindoo of 
Calcutta, stating, that on application to Mr. Adam, while temporary 
Governor General, he had consented to afford pecuniary assistance to the 
building of a Hindoo College, and a Government Sanscrit College, for 
the instruction of the Natives. We pray the reader to remark that this 
was all that the important document disclosed! and this was the utmost 
that could be produced by Mr. Adam’s “ nearest connexions,” through the 
agency of his zealous friend. And what does even this prove’—That 
Mr. Adam, like a hundred tyrants that might be named, from Nero to 
Napoleon, could be liberal in the disbursement of money from the coffers 
of the state, and purchase praises and flatteries, for acts done without the 
smallest sacrifice of ease or fortune from himself. The charge against 
Mr. Adam is, that he has insulted and oppressed fifty thousand of his 
countrymen, and fifty millions,of Native Indians, by fettering the Press, 
and closing the most efficient channel of information and complaint; and 
the answer offered is, that he has shown a disposition to betriend some 
fifty Brahmins, and five hundred Hindoo youths, by patronizing a Col- 
lege in which Sanscrit and Hindoo learning is principally to be taught! 
The charge against Mr. Adam is, that by his unjust and unnecessary 
banishment of one individual from his establishment, and its subsequent 
entire destruction, he has inflicted a positive injury, by cutting off from 
that individual a property worth the sum of £40,000 sterling, without 
a hope of its recovery; and the answer offered to this, is, that he has 
applied a much smaller sum of the public money for the production of a 
doubtful good to some other individuals, with whom the injured person 
has no connexion whatever! This was the whole extenuation attempted 
by the production of the document; and no other was even offered to be 
shown. 

Pass we on to Mr. Trant’s own individual opinions. The document 
was merely given to show what the Native Hindoo in Calcutta, and 
Mr. Adam’s ‘ nearest connexions ” in London could produce on their 
honourable friend’s defence. Mr. Trant gives it as his opinion, (we shall 
give his reasons for that opinion hereafter,) that a Free Press in India 
would be not a benefit but a curse. If he is unfortunate in this expres- 
sion, he is still more so in quoting Sir William Jones and Mr, Mill as 
authorities against the value of a Free Press in India, as will be seen in 
the notes to the Debate. Mr. Trant, however, asserted that no one 
knew better than Mr. Buckingham that much had been done for the im- 
provement of the Indian’ population.—That much has been done is 
true; but it was through that very Press which existed before Mr. 
Adam’s supreme rule, and against his will; and which it was one of the 
first acts of his temporary government to beat down and destroy. Instead 
therefore of this being to Mr. Adam’s praise, it is entirely the reverse :— 
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his only merit is that of having interrupted the very improvement that 
was going on,—and of being its destroyer instead of its creator or pre- 
server. 

Mr. Trant acknowledges, too that all are agreed as to the principle of 
our being bound to give the Natives of India, knowledge and freedom. 
This is a debt which all admit we owe them; but we differ, says 
he, as to the time when it should be paid. In general, the more 
those to whom we owe any thing are in want of the thing owed, the 
more important it must be to make the payment immediate; those who 
are not in want may wait the debtor’s convenience: but those who are 
deplorably destitute require it much sooner. ‘The Natives of India are in 
that state; and moreover they ask the payment of the debt now. Shall 
they who owe, be admitted to be the best judges when they ought to pay ? 
If this were the case, most debts would never be discharged. 

Mr. Trant was about to read something from an English newspaper, 
which he characterized as a charge against Mr. Adam, likely to give his 
family pain. We have no idea what this was; and Mr. Impey, with 
the sagacity peculiar to his profession, very shrewdly induced Mr. Trant 
not to give further publicity to this alleged slander on his friend. But, 
if these gentlemen were true to themselves—if, as they all pretend, the 
fullest and freest discussion in England of the characters of men and 
measures in India, must produce good ; why should they stifle and sup- 
press what they first meant to bring forward? If the charge were true, 
justice to mankind required that it should be made more public. If it 
were false, justice to Mr. Adam required that it should be refuted, and 
the refutation be made as public as the charge. But putting up a paper 
which had been brought into Court for the express purpose of being read, 
has certainly no very favourable appearance. 

Mr. Trant says, ‘‘ 1 may not approve of some part of Mr. Adam's con- 
duct ; but I decidedly disapprove of some part of the Marquess of Hast- 
ings’s conduct.” The Court was not met to contrast these: and the 
faults of the one were no excuse whatever for the faults of the other, 
especially considering that they were of so opposite a nature. But if 
Mr. Trant disapproved of Lord Hastings’s speech in favour of a Free 
Press, which he admits he did, and says he considered it at the time one 
of the most imprudent addresses ever uttered, why had he not the 
courage to say so, boldly and publicly, in Calcutta, either at the Govern- 
ment-house where he heard it, or in the Journals of the following day ? 
If half a dozen honest men, particularly functionaries high in office, as Mr. 
Trant then was, had only had the virtue to express their public dissent from 
the doctrines then avowed, it would have led to an immediate definition of 
the real meaning of that speech, and have prevented all the mischiefs that 
arose from its subsequent misinterpretations. In this respect, those who, 
like Mr. Trant, saw in this speech nothing to approve, but every thing to 
condemn, have much to answer for in not having had the candour and 
the courage to express their sentiments on it on the spot ; and as this was 
the very privilege proclaimed by Lord Hastings, they could not have any 
thing to fear from exercising it. ‘ The freedom of discussion in this 
Court,” says Mr. Trant, “is very useful to India; and whatever the 
rank of an individual may be, I shall not shrink from expressing my 
opinion of his conduct.” We see in this very instance the vast differ- 
ence between the value of freedom of expression in the one country and 
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the other. If Mr.-Trant had not shruuk from expressing this opinion in 
India, where he first entertained it, the whole train of mischiefs which 
arose from a misconception of this speech, might have been prevented. 
His not shrinking from the expression of this opinion now, is of no use, 
as all the evils have happened, and many of them at least are irre- 
mediable. 

What the “ some parts” of Mr. Adam’s conduct are which Mr. Trant 
does not approve, he is half afraid even to hint at here: perhaps the 
‘* nearest connexions”’ of that gentleman have given him no instructions 
on that head. But it was not that he supposed him actuated by malice. 
Oh! no;—and how is this supposed impossible? Extend your vision, 
gentle reader, that you may be quite sure of what you see, and mark 
these memorable words—* A proof that Mr. Adam’s conduct did not 
proceed from malice, may be found in the fact which has been stated, 
that Mr. Buckingham’s counsel, Mr. Fergusson, moved a complimentary 
address to Mr. Adam”! This is at least new, if not ingenious, and the 
easiest way of proving a position that we have for some time seen. 

“ 7] am sorry, however,” says Mr. Trant, “‘ that Mr. Adam could not, 
consistently with his duty, have delayed the pronouncing of the sentence 
against Mr. Buckingham.” He admits, indeed, that Mr. Adam was 
precipitate ; and seemed to infer that he ought to have waited for his 
successor, before he inflicted banishment and ruin on anindividual whom 
Mr. Trant cannot in his heart say deserved this severe sentence, which 
no Court or Jury could have pronounced: and yet he winds up his eu- 
logium on Mr. Adam by saying, “‘ I know him to be tender-hearted, and 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness. This, at least, was 
his ¢haracter in 1820, when I last saw him, and I suppose he cannot 
have much changed since.” Alas! four years in an Indian climate, 
surrounded by the temptations of arbitrary power, and other blandish- 
ments to boot, are enough not only to dry up the milk of human kindness, 
overflowing as it might originally have been—but to exhaust all the 
fountains of humanity, and to change men of the softest mould into 
tigers and tyrants, as weil as flatterers and slaves. 

The issue of this memorable day is the best comment on the conduct 
of those who presided over it-—Certain charges are alleged against Mr. 
Adam. ‘The individuals making these charges assert that the production 
of papers, now in the hands of the Directors, will prove these charges 
to be true; and ask them to be brought forward accordingly. The 
legal advocate of the Directors opposes the motion for papers; be- 
cause he says, the facts are all admitted: but he contends that the 
Government of [India has been, is, and always will be a despotism: and 
must, therefore, from its nature, be absolute and irresponsible ! 

Hear this, ye English ears! Feel this, ye English hearts! that already 
burn with indignation at the injuries of the past; and console your- 
selves for the future with this delightful assurance, that in India, ye 
have been—now are—and, 





E’en though Britannia rules both land and waves, 
Her sons (in India) EVER SHALL BFE SLAVES!! 
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LINES, 


On purchasing Pindar before the writer uaderstaod Greek well 
enough toenjoy his beauties. 


Come, ancient Bard, be pleased to stand 

On that plain shelf, and sleep awhile, 
I soon shall take thee in my hand, 

And hear thee speak and see thee smile ; 
And would not tween that time and this 

That many an anxious day should fly, 
But that I have the constant bliss 

To see thee hourly meet my eye. 
I'll look upon thy plain outside, 

As misers view their treasured chest, 
Persuaded that those covers hide 

More wealth than miser e’er possess'd, 


Those saucy minstrels who can peep 
At pleasure “tween thy hallowed covers, 
Would wish, false friends, thy charms to keep 
For ever from less favoured lovers. 
But wert thou cased in tower of brass, 
As Miss Danie was of old, 
Through crack or chimney I would pass, 
Though, certes, not in shower of gold ; 
For, trust me, Pindar, cach one now 
Must, if he would be rich, like thee 
Attune his harp to noise and show, 
And tinge each note with flattery ; 
And sing—unot plain horse-racing—no, 
That will not suit our chaster gust— 
No, we must change to white as snow 
The slave of hatred, wealth, or lust ; 
Pour, fresh from Helicon, the stream 
Of song upon an Ethiop-soul ; 
And swear beneath the blushing beam 
Of heaven, no purer waters roll 
Than those that waft the pleasure-bark 
From clime to clime, of lord, or king, 
Though they in secret bear the mark 
Of vice’s hated wandering. 
For even the elements a stain 
From man’s polluting converse bear ; 
And ere they rise up pure again, 
Must moulder many a rolling year : 
But years, nor vice, nor envious tongue 
Can touch what now remains of thee :— 
Thy harp—should earth be green so long— 
Shall thrill through all eternity. 


J. 5. 
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ABUSES IN THE SILK TRADE OF INDIA. 


One of the great advantages which we hope to see flow from the 
freedom of publication in England, on Indian subjects, is the exposure 
and consequent remedy of abuses in trade, which cannot be published in 
the country itself; as it would affect the intérests of individuals there : but 
which we shall have opportunities of disclosing freely enough, at least 
here. We have taken some pains to establish a correspondence with the 
different Presidencies, and shall soon begin to be in receipt of abundant 
information from all quarters. Inthe mean time, we present the follow- 
ing, as the first of a long train of communications, that we hope will 
follow it, as to the manner in which affairs are managed in the Silk 
Trade of India. It will sufficiently explain why the East India Direc- 
tors hate a Free Press ; although they would derive so much benefit from 
its vigilant scrutiny into the conduct of their distant servants. The 
writer says :— 


“ T thank you, Sir, for your invitation to communicate the circumstances 
under which the private traders in silk are placed in India. I would 
willingly give you instances of oppression which have passed, innumer- 
able, under my eye; but since they are in a manner sanctioned by the 
Company’s trading regulations, it might appear invidiously personal in 
me. A glance at these regulations, however, will immediately discover 
their tendency to monopoly. 

“Tt should be understood that the Silk Trade, like every other in 
Bengal, is carried on by the system of advance. Before each silk bund, 
the ryots must have money advanced for their cultivation of mulberry, the 
workmen for their labour, &c. This is done both by the Company and 
private traders ; and owing to the present increased demand for the ful- 
filment of the Company's investment, scarcely a man in the district is 
without advances from both. It has been likewise observed that lately, 
wherever a private filature has been erected, and the ryots been encou- 
raged by any individual, there the Company have built factories, as it 
were, in opposition to both interests. In one instance, a new residency 
has been established (Surdah), by which thirty or forty private factories 
have been reduced from a flourishing to a ruinous state. This I have 
myself beheld and fedt. Now in this state of things, let us look at the 
advantages enjoyed by the Company over us. 

“| have before stated, that there is scarcely a ryot or winder in the 
country unindebted to the Company. The private trader has likewise 
made his advances ; working time comes on ; interests clash ; no law— 
no justice—no inquiry! The Company’s Resident has liberty to seize 
workmen wherever he can find them, without recourse to law; and the 
private trader must let his cacoons rot (which soon happens in this 
country) for want of the very workmen he depended on! J have kaown 
some winders who refused the Company’s advances, and preferred work- 
ing in a private factory; but these, when there was a great pressure of 
cacoons, have had money thrown down at their door by the Company’s 
Sirdar, accompanied by a peon as witness, and then seized next day 
for being in advance. I have offered to repay their balance ; but this 
offer has been rejected ; they must work themselves out of debt, 
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‘* Again, the cultivators are used in the same manner. I have ad- 
vanced for cacoons; and when the season came for their delivery, have 
had them seized from the heads of the coolies who were carrying them, 
by people employed by the Resident, and worked off at once in the 
Company’s filature. In this exorbitant power, placed in the hands of the 
Resident, consists the chief obstacle to our welfare. A free trade natu- 
rally carries with it the idea of a perfect equality existing among those 
who engage in it; for if particular privileges are granted to any one 
party, (and especially that party enjoying all the advantages arising from 
a long prior establishment,) the law, granting such a freedom of trade, 
is rendered a mere dead letter. Nothing can be more certain than that 
such a state of things will revert to a mouopoly. 

“It is rather a singular thing that the Company’s Residents are now 
referred, on taking charge, to the Regulations framed in the year 1793, 
for instructions as to their proceeding. Surely, a change so great as 
from a monopoly to a free trade, merits a revision of the trading regu- 
lations. I could scarcely have believed that the old regulations were 
still in force, had I not once been shown this letter of instructions, by a 

Jommercial Resident, on taking charge of his office. 

“ You will observe I have said nothing above regarding the prices 
paid by the Residents for silk. They are so high, that it is my opinion, 
raw silk, equal in quality, could be remitted to England, at fully 25 or 
30 per cent. lower price, were it not for the monopolizing views of the 
Company.” 





ENGINEER OFFICERS IN THE INDIAN ARMY. 
To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


SiR, Paris, June 28, 1824. 

In perusing the Oriental Herald for May, I observe a letter signed 
INVESTIGATOR, replying to the assertions of Canpipvs, contained in 
his elaborate critique on CaTo’s remarks upon the rank, pay, and emo- 
luments of the Company’s three Engineer Corps. As far as the letter 
goes, it is a complete refutation of Can pipvs ; but as it does not reply 
fully to all his assertions, you will allow me, I hope, to trespass upon a 
page of your excellent Journal, in order to inform Can pipvs that [ also 
have examined a Calcutta Directory for the present year, and I find that 
instead of the Bengal Engineer Corps “ possessing advantages far supe- 
rior, and numerous appointments quite in disproportion, to any other 
branch of that army, and even quite out of their line of duty, consequently 
enjoying that which justly belong to others;” that it is impossible to 
point out even one appointment or situation of any kind held by an En- 
gineer officer that belongs to any other branch of the service; whilst on 
the other hand, I find in the same Directory, no less than thirty appoint- 
ments held by others which justly belong to the Engineer officers ! 

If I may form a judgment of Canpipus from the kind and valuable 
advice given to Cato, he seems to be one of that servile tribe who, 
having by some trick of fortune stepped into authority, find it convenient 
to preach up the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resistance; but 
notwithstanding his predilection to love and flatter all that emanates 
from the “powers that be,” I cannot forbear asking him, since he 
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appears to be quite at home in the arcana of India-House politics, and 
an approver of the measures of its military advisers, if he does not know 
an othcer high in the military service of the Company, who has ob- 
tained his situation without one individual merit ? and also to inform us 
how long this officer served in the Bengal army? how many months he 
did duty with his corps? whether he ever heard a shot fired on actual 
service ? how long he was in the Auditor's Office at Calcutta? whether 
he did not ever mutiny against the Court of Directors whilst belonging 
to their army in Bengal? what his rank was on retiring from the army, 
and how he came by his present rank? whether his salary was not in- 
creased a year or two since, and for what purpose? if he did not shortly 
after apply to the Court for leave to retire, on the plea of ill health, 
and what was the reason of that scheme being defeated ? 

Travelling about as I am, it is not often, Mr. Editor, that I obtain 
your Journal regularly ; but if Cannipvs will give us information on 
the above points, I shall no doubt see it sooner or later. If he does not 
choose to be communicative, I shall probably myself, at a leisure hour, 
try to.enlighten the public on these topics, though I should be sorry to 
take the task out of such able hands. 

VIATOR. 


LETTER OF DAVID HUME RESPECTING HIS FIRST WORK. 


To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, June, 1624. 

WuiLe regarding the interests of the Eastern world with an 
especial attention, you will not, | am persuaded, be unambitious of 
serving the general interests of literature and science, which are, indeed, 
becoming every day more and more the interests of all lands. Nor will 
you deny your readers the occasional gratification of a literary morceau. 
Such, you may, perhaps, consider the annexed Letter from David 
Hume, which I copied from the original among the MSS. in the British 
Museum. 

M. Des Maizeaux, to whom the letter is addressed, is well known 
among the liferat: of the last century, as the biographer of Hales and 
Chillingworrh, the editor of Locke's posthumous pieces, and the corre- 
spondent of Antony Collins. At the date of this letter, (which I have no 
reason to suppose was ever in print,) David Hume was just concluding 
his 28th year. Of the work which is the subject of the letter, and which 
was the author’s first publication, he has left the following account: 

“‘ During my retreat in France, first at Rheims, but chiefly at La 
Fleche, in Anjou, | composed my Treatise of Human Nature. After 
passing three years, very agreeably, in that country, I came over to 
London in 1737. In the end of 1738, I published my Treatise. Never 
literary attempt was more unfortunate. It fell dead-born from the press, 
without reaching such distinction as even to excite a murmur among the 
zealots. But being naturally of a cheerful and sanguine temper, I very 
soon recovered the blow, and prosecuted, with great ardour, my studies 
in the country.” It appears that in 1747 he “ cast the first part of that 
work anew, in the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding,” which 
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was published while the author was attending General St. Clair’s “ mili- 
tary embassy to Turin.” In 1749, “ another part of the Treatise’ was 
‘* cast anew,” in the ‘“‘ Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals.” * 
Should you accept this offering, all at present in my power to offer to- 
wards the furtherance of your laudable purpose, you will probably have 
an occasional correspondent in Ovrtosus, 


** To Mr. Des-Maizeaux, at Changuion’s, Bookseller, inthe Strand, London, 
“ Sir, « April 6, 1739. 
“ WHENEVER you see my name, you'll readily imagine the 
subject of my letter. A young author can scarce forbear speaking of his 
performance to all the world. But when he meets with one that is a good 
judge, and whose instructien and advice he depends on, there ought some 
indulgence to be given him. You were so good as to promise me, that, 
if you could find leisure from your other occupations, you would look over 
my System of Philosophy, and, at the same time, ask the opinion of such 
of your acquaintance as you thought proper judges. Have you found it 
sutliciently intelligible? Does it appear true to you? Do the style and 
language seem tolerable? These three questions comprehend every 
thing; and I beg of you to answer them with the utmost freedom and sin- 
cerity. I know ’tis a custom to flatter poets on their performances; but 
{ hope philosophers may be exempted; and the more so, that their cases 
are by no means alike. When we do not approve of any thing in a poet, 
we commonly can give no reason for our dislike, but our particular taste ; 
which not being convincing, we think it better to conceal our sentimenis 
altogether. But every error in philosophy can be distinctly marked, and 
proved to be such; and this is a favour I flatter myself you'll indulge me 
in, with regard to the performance I put inte your hands. Iam, indeed, 
afraid that it would be too great a trouble to you to mark all the errors 
you have observed; I shail only insist upon being informed of the most 
material of them, and, you may assure yourself, will consider it as a 
singular favour. 
‘‘ T am, with great esteem, Sir, 
‘** Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 


“ Davip Hume. 
7 . T* . rr ” 
“ Please direct to me at Ninewells, near Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
(Ayscough, 4284. 106.) 


DEMOGORGON. fF 
[From ap unpublished tragedy, entitled ‘* Prometheus the Fire-bearer.’’] 
Demogoryon is discovered, sitting on an involved serpent. 
PROMETHEUS. 
Listen, and learn of yonder choir, why he 
Is ever dumb, fixed, changeless, motionless, 


And destitute of oracles and shrines. 





* See the Life of David Hume, written by himself, (1777) p. 6—8, 12, I. 
+ See Banier’s Mythologie, tom. i, 
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Cuorvus or PaGan Priests. 
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Ere the bright o’er-hanging sky 
Turned in its crystiline mould, 
Earth and Fate, or Power, old, 
Felt infinite ages o'er them fly. 
Where sits yon dim unspeaking power, 
Eternity hath seen him sit, 
Seeing, but noting not, the hour 
Of change, to which all things subjnit, 
Save his own realm: of guarding it 
Fixed destiny hath charge 
To lessen or enlarge, 
Arrange or beautify, 
Beneath, or far on high ; 
But from his mystic throne not Fate is free 
To hurl the awful God, whom, unnamed, worship we. 


I]. 


World on world hath passed away : 
Generations, like the waves 
That roll unceasing through the caves 
Of Ocean's depths, have yielded to decay ; 
Crowning heaven’s brow new suns have shone, 
Bathing its fields in crystal light ; 
And all its host hall, one by one, 
Sink back to old primeval night; 
On whose dim edge, to take their flight 
For fated being, stand 
A vast innumerous band 
Of young existences, 
Like clouds of clustering bees— 
These take their destined round, and come and go, 
And melt into the mass from whence all beings flow. 


if,’ 


All is wrought by Destiny : 
Yet that power we worship not; 
Secret, hidden—'twas forgot 
When our faith began to be. 
Yon dusky pair, joined in mystic link— 
Earth’s power and gloomy fate—are they 
Who nature’s frame uphold, which else would sink 
To utter, irremediable decay: 
Yet only visible is He, for aye 
Representative of all. 
Change and chance, which still befall 
All the forms that ever rise, 
Here, or in the purer skies, 
Are lost on him: he lives unshattered, free, 
And ever was, and must for ever be! S. 














DEBATES AT THE 


_ On Friday, July 9, a Special General 
Court of Proprietors was held in pursu- 
znce of the following requisition : 


To the Honourable the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company, London. 


We, the undersigned Proprietors of East India 
Stock, duly qualified, request a General Court of 
Proprietors may be summoned, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the State of the Public 
Press in India, the regulations that are now in 
force respecting it at the several Presidencies in 
India, and also the proceedings which have at- 
tended the suppression of the Calcutta Journal, 
and the banishment of Mr. Buckingham and 
Mr. Arnot, two of its Editors. 

DOUGLAS KINNAIRD, 
JOSEPH HUME, 
CHAS, FORBES, 
EDWARD HOWORTH, 
H. HOWORTH, 

Hi. REID, 

P. LAURIE, 

WM. THORNTON, 

J. ADDINELL, 


The minutes of the proceedings of the 
last Court, having been read, 

Mr. S. Drxon said, that before the bu- 
siness of the day was opened, he was de- 
sirons of asking the Chairman a question, 
which he was sure would be readily an- 
swered. He wished to know, then, whe- 
ther any time had been fixed for the dis- 
tribution of the Decan prize-money among 
the troops, who were entitled to share-it ? 

The CHAIRMAN said that he could not 
answer the question. ‘The distribution of 
the prize-money did not depend on the 
Court of Directors, but on the Commis- 
sioners, who were appointed to determine 
the claims, one of whom was the Duke of 
Wellington. 

Mr. S. Dixon said, that he remembered 
to have somewhere read that at a certain 
eastern court, persons called ‘* flappers ”” 
were employed to remind officers of the 
business which had been intrusted to 
them. He was willing to act as a ** er aj 
on the present occasion, and he hoped that 
he might be the means of reminding the 
Commissioners that many persons were 
anxiously awaiting their decision. 

The CHArrMAN then informed the Court, 
that the Court of Directors had engaged 
two ships by private contract to carry on 
the wade in tea between Canton and the 
Canadas, The names of the ships were 
the Moffat, of 796 tons, and the Juliana, 
of 540 tons. The former was engaged at 
the rate of 10/. @s. 6d. per ton, and the 
latter at 10/7. 9s. 6d. per ton, 
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EAST INDIA HOUSE, 





THE PRESS IN INDIA.~—BANISHMENT OF 
MR. BUCKINGHAM, 


The CrarrMan then stated the object, 
for which the Court had been specially 
summoned; and the requisition was read 
by the Clerk. 

Hon. DouGtas KINNAIRD.—Sir, I rise to 
speak to the question, which has just been 
read; but before I commence the discus- 
sion, | wish to make one observation. 
The business, which the Court has been 
summoned to take into consideration, 
having already been once deferred, on ac- 
count of the previous introduction of other 
matters, I shall for this reason abstain 
from doing that now, which I shall feel it 
my duty todo whenever a Court is assem- 
bled, namely, to move for fresh papers on 
the subject of the Marquess of Hastings’s 
administration. Unless that plan be 
adopted, it will be impossible to attain 
our common object without calling a spe- 
cial Court for each oad that a Proprietor 
may wish to be produced. I am aware 
that the subject, which under a sense of 
duty I introduce on the present occasion, 
requires greater skill and power than L 
possess, to bring it within a moderate 
compass. It is a question composed of 
many parts, each of which is so strong an 
appeal to the feelings of Englishmen and 
the Proprietors of East India Stock, that 
I am satisfied that any one of them is suf- 
ficient at any time for the consideration of 
this or any other assembly. So far am I 
from anticipating that this discussion will 
exhaust the subject, that I am satisfied it 
is only the commencement of a series of 
discussions, both here and elsewhere, 
which must end in an alteration of the 
present system regarding the press in In- 
dia. I feel that I am addressing on the 
sresent occasion, not Proprietors of East 
ndia Stock alone, but Englishmen posses- 
sing all the intelligence and proper feeling 
which characterize our countrymen, and 
I beg to remind you that the Legislature 
never would have imposed on you, as 
Proprietors of East India Stoek, those im- 
portant and sacred duties, one of which 
you have met this day to discharge, but 
for the qualities it recognised in you as 
citizens of a free state. In confiding to 
you the great discretionary power of dele- 
gating officers to rule over a vast popu- 
lation, many thousands of miles froiw 
home, the Legislature took care that you 
possessed the right to meet and exereise 
your judgment in an open and constitu- 

tional assembly, on the manner in which 

your officers discharged their delegated 

trust. When, therefore, I address this 

Court, I beg to declare, with all respect 
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for the individuals composing it, that lam 
not speaking merely to merchants incor- 
porated by law, but to Englishmen, whose 
character and whose attributes induced 
the Legislature to invest you with exten- 
sive superintending powers. We meet 
here in discharge of our express duty, to 
superintend the government of India, to 
express our opinioa respecting any great 
abuses which may occur, and to obviate 
the danger which might otherwise result 
from them. We are frequently called 
upon to meet and reward merit (which 
gentlemen on both sides of the bar are 
always willing to do); but it is a no less 
important duty to meet and censure, when 
reproof is called for. ‘These considera- 
tions induce me to call upon you to con- 
sider this question, not as it affects your 
private interests only, not to look at it 
merely as it affects you as Proprietors of 
East [ndia Stock, but to recollect that the 
discussion which takes place here will be 
carried before the public opinion of Eng- 
land, and that you will be called upon to 
make out in the face of your country, whe- 
ther the present system of the press in 
India be safe, or wise, or just, (Hear !) 

It were a sufficient ground for the as- 
sembling of this Court, to obtain your 
judgment respecting the case of an indivi- 
dual who has been ruined by the oppres- 
sive, tyrannical, and arbitrary conduct of 
the late temporary Governor General, 
Mr. Adam. this gentleman (Mr. Buck- 
ingham) possessed no other claim upon 
your sympathy but that of being an Eng- 
lishman, that would be suflicient to in- 
duce you to discharge your duty towards 
him; but this gentleman, whom I am 
proud to call my countryman, on account 
of the spirit of independence which he 
displayed under the most gross persecu- 
tions, and of the talent which he has de- 
voted to the improvement and instruction 
of his fellow men, has this further claim 
upon your attention, that the wrongs 
which he has sustained have been inflict- 
ed on account, not of his exertions for 
any selfish ee but for the increased 
happiness of the whole of India. (Hear !) 
I shall not now detain the Court with re- 
lating the injuries which Mr. Buckingham 
has sustained, and reciting the history of 
his ruined fortunes, but will proceed at 
once to the great subject, in which Mr. 
Buckingham’s case is incidentally in- 
volved. 

In bringing before the Court the actual 
condition of the press in India, I am 
aware that, in ordinary circumstances, it 
would be possible to raise a very long dis- 
cussion with respect to the motives which 
have caused the destructive alteration in- 
troduced on this subject. But in the pre- 
sent case we are fortunately not left to con- 
jecture’: we have before us, under Mr. 
Adam’s own hand, the views and the policy 
by which, as astatesman, he declares that 
his conduct was guided, Itisimpossible for 
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me to open the present discussion withou t 
handling pretty freely the opinions and con- 
duct of the late temporaryGovernorGeneral 
Adam. I single him out the more parti- 
eularly, because he has thought fit to put 
forth a pamphlet, or manifesto, which 
not only contains the grounds of his own 
past conduct, but pretends to lay down 
the only rule for the conduct of al future 
governors general of India. If lamasked, 
why select Mr. Adam from his colleagues ? 
The reason is that he has under his own 
hand volunteered to state the grounds of 
his past conduct, and has favoured the 
world with his reasons why the press in 
India must ever remain in its present 
state of slavery and degradation. I hope 
I shall not be told that { am attacking a 
gentleman who is out of Court, and not 
here to defend himself. Mr. Adam’s 
own example is sufficient to make me 
avoid that. It is with no weak feelings of 
disapprobation | recollect that Mr. Adam, 
having in the first instance banished 
Mr. Buckingham from India, and silenced 
every tongue, and tied up every pen, that 
could be exerted in his detence, then 
came forth with his own manifesto, and 
endeavoured to mangle the carcass of the 
victim he had destroyed. (Hear, hear!) 
Mr. Adam does not stand in the situation 
of a person who is out of Court; he has 
published his own statement of his own 
case, and upon that I will found all my 
observations respecting him, and if I say 
any thing for which | have not Mr. Adam’s 
authority, I know there are many here 
who will contradict my assertions, and 
stop me in my course. 

It has been said, that Mr. Adam is now 
on his trial; that he is being pursued by 
Mr. Buckingham for his breach of the law. 
This pursuit of redress, however, turns 
out to bearuinous farce. Mr. Buckingham 
has been informed by the united voice of 
the first counsel in England, thatit would 
be perfectly useless to go before a court of 
law to recover damages from a Governor 
General of India, who had chosen to exer- 
cise, without reason assigned, his power 
of sending an individual from that coun- 
try. The Governor General had only to 
say that such was his will, without as- 
signing any reason whatever, and there is 
anend of the matter. The law can afford 
no redress unless malice can be proved. 
It is evident, therefore, that itis a mistake, 
(to say the least of it,) to state that Mr. 
Adam is in the course of being tried ; be- 
cause Mr. Buckingham has been advised, 
and has resolved, to abstain from wasting 
any more money in the useless endeavour 
to obtain justice. 

I will now, Sir, place before the Court 
the regulations to which the press is at 
this moment subjected in India. The 
Court is well aware, that up to the time 
of the administration of the Marquess 
Wellesley, no regulations existed which 
particularly applied to the press, The 
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Marquess Wellesley first controlled the 
press in India, by imposing on it a cen- 
sorship. Hedeclared that nothing should 
be published which had not previously 
been inspected by certain officers to whom 
that task was assigned. I, for one, am of 
opinion, that tyranny, if it is to exist at 
all, should be as complete as possible. In 
such circumstances, men’s eyes are open 
to the perils of their acts, and they are not 
tempted, by a show of free-will, to place 
themselves within the danger of the ca- 
price of the Despot. There is another 
state of things much worse than a pure 
despotism: I mean that in which a man 
is invited, by an appearance of freedom, 
to place himself within the fangs of power, 
which are turned against him the instant 
he does acts, into the commission of which 
he has been entrapped. The censorship 
left the Government responsible for every 
thing,that was published, and no man could 
suffer, in his property at least. ‘The Mar- 
quess Wellesley accompanied the impo- 
sition of the censorship with the pub- 
lication of certain instructions, for the 
guidance of the functionaries by whom 
this censorship was to be exercised, such 
as aman in power like the Marquess 
Wellesley would give to his servarts, as 
an explanation of his views and wishes. 
At a later period, the Marquess of Hast- 
ings was ot opinion, that the law of Eng- 
land, administered in the Supreme Court 
byajury of Englishmen, would be sufficient 
to counteract any abuses of the press, 
attacks upon the private characters of in- 
dividuals, and malicious libels upon the 
Government. Relying, therefore, on the 
efficacy of the laws of his country, and 
wishing for no power beyond or above 
them, that illustrious person removed the 
censorship, and thor, in my opinion, 
relieved the Government from a most 
dangerous and heavy responsibility; for 
to say that nothing injurious to the 
Government was published under the 
censorship, is contrary to the fact, It is 
notorious, that many articles which were 
allowed to be published under the censor- 
ship, were, on their re-publication, after 
the removal of that system, made subjects 
of complaint, and considered as acts of 
contumacy towards the Government, The 
Marquess of Hastings, therefore, wisely 
got rid of the responsibility which was 
thrown upon the Government by the ex- 
istence of the censorship. At the same 
time, however, that the Marquess of Hast- 
ings abolished the quate, he, well 
knowing the prejudice arising from igno- 
rance which existed in this country on the 
subject of the freedom of the press in 
India, and likewise the unfortunate spirit 
which prevailed in the civil service there 
(which it is the duty of this Court and 
the Legislature to counteract by every 
possible means), composed as it was of 
meu brought up in peculiar notions, which 
led them to look upon every alteration of 


the old established system as a dangerous 
innovation; for the sake of quieting their 
idle apprehensions, permitted Mr. Adam, 
the Chief Secretary, to issue certain por- 
tions of these old regulations of Lord 
Wellesley, respecting the press, in a pri- 
vate circular addressed to the existing 
Editors. I state this broadly to be the 
fact, and no man can be so idle as to pre- 
tend to believe that the Marquess of Hast- 
ings attached any importance to those 
regulations beyond that of silencing the 
frivolous fears of those who opposed his 
liberal policy on that subject. These in- 
structions were mere waste paper, and 
had no more force in daw than any thing 
which the Marquess of Hastings might 
have said to any of his servants. 

We have been told, I know, in another 
place, that the Marquess of Hastings by 
no means placed the press in a state of 
freedom; and the late President of the 
Board of Control (Mr.Canning) is reported 
to have said, ‘* Give me what power you 
will, and let me have no fear but from the 
ress; then give me the press as regulated 
yy the Marquess of Hastings, and | will 
consider myself safe.”” To be sure; there 
could be no question of that, if the regu- 
lations of Lord Hastings had had the force 
of daw. But that was not the case. No- 
thing more is necessary to prove this than 
the tenour of the various correspondence 
which took place between the Governor 
General in Council and Mr. Bucking- 
ham. In every case Mr. Buckingham came 
off triumphant; in every instance he si- 
lenced the Marquess of Hastings’s council, 
and in no instance did they dare to resort 
to the penalties which were threatened in 
their letters of attack and complaint. He 
must be the veriest ideot alive who can 
suppose it was possible to have acted on 
those regulations. They were put forth 
merely to satisfy those persons who ima- 
gined that, when the censorship was re- 
moved, the saturnalia would begin, and 
that discussions of anature the most sedi- 
tious and indecent would inundate the 
community, ‘The real and only object of 
the Marquess of Hastings was to appeal to 
the law of England, and, thank God, it is 
on record that he never did resort to any 
of the unconstitutional measures suggest- 
ed by his Councillors, although at their 
teasing instigation he was too often obliged 
to enter into discussions which were sure 
to end in the exposure of the Government. 
I deny, therefore, that the Marquess ef 
Hastings’s conduct is liable to any charge 
of inconsistency. He was obliged to adapt 
his means to this end; and if the persons 
about him were silly enough to suppose 
that the regulations which he permitted 
to be issued by his Secretary Adam would 
be a protection to their alarms on the re- 
moval of the censorship, he did wisely to 
give them the regulations, as a rattle to a 
child. It might be very well for the late 
President of the Board of Control, for the 
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mere sake of a laugh, to pretend that the 
regulations had the effect of a law. It is, 
however, quite amusing to perceive, that 
so completely was poor Mr. Adam pos- 
sessed of that opinion, that he actually 
makes it one of his charges against Mr. 
Buckingham, that he called them ‘* waste 
paper,” which in fact, and in law, they 
were. And yet, no sooner had the Mar- 
quess of Hastings left India, and his power 
had temporarily fallen into the hands of 
Mr. Adam, than he found himself cofn- 
pelled to apply to the Judge, Sir F. Mac- 
naghten, to give these regulations the 
effect and force of Law, by registering 
them in the Supreme Court. 

The Governor General and his Council, 
it is true, issue what regulations or in- 
structions they please, but they cannot 
have the force of law until they have been 
registered by the Judge of the Supreme 
Court. Let me not be met then by any 
man hereafter citing the Marquess of 
Hastings’s regulations, as a proof that he 
considered that something more than the 
law of England was necessary to guard 
against the licentiousness of the press. 
if any man draws such an inference, he 
reasons incorrectly. The Marquess of 
Hastings never resorted to the measure 
of banishment without trial: he suffered 
the regulations themselves to be issued at 
the solicitation of persons who were weak 
enough, as Mr. Adam appears to have been, 
to suppose that they could have the effect 
of law. The Marquess of Hastings rea- 
soned thus, ‘‘ I have satisfied these in- 
terested alarmists of the civil service by 
giving them these regulations, and now 
my experiment can have a fair trial, and 
I shall be able to refer to the tranquillity 
of the country as a proof of its efficacy.” 
Mr. Canning’s conduct proved that he 
agreed with the Marquess of Hastings, as 
to the propriety of controlling the press in 
India by the operation of the English law 
alone; for when the Court of Directors 
almost una voce, cried out, ** Down with 
the juries and the law of England, and up 
again with the censorship,”’ Mr. Canning 
rejected their vecontmmalantion ; he lock- 
edit up in his desk, and took no further 
notice of it, thus treating the wise men of 
the east as they deserved. (Hear, and a 
laugh.) Mr. Canning acted very wisely 
in this instance. He said he would wait 
to see the result of the Marquess of Has- 
tings’s experiment ofa free press; if it 
should prove successful, he would be prais- 
ed for his foresight, and if on the con- 
trary it were unsuccessful, he could not 
be blamed. 

The censorship having been removed, 
and the regulations given as a play-thing 
to amuse the old and weak-minded func- 
tionaries of the civil service, let us see 
what was the result of the experiment 
during the five years of the Marquess of 
Hastings’s administration. ‘This we have 
ay record in the preamble to the fettering 


and disgraceful regulations for the en- 
slaving the press, which were framed in 
that unfortunate period, when, in the 
concussion of events, in the storm of the 
moment, Mr. Adam was tossed up by ac- 
cident, not by election, into the seat of 
government, where, mistaking elevation 
of position for dignity of attitude, he fan- 
cied himself fitted to wield the thunder 
which was in his hands. We have Mr. 
Adam’s own authority for the result of 
the Marquess of Hastings’s experiment of 
a free press during five successive years. 
Was it that popular commotion had en- 
sued? Was it that private injury had been 
done with impunity? Was it that an in- 
crease of false and malicious intelligence 
had been disseminated? No such thing. 
If any of these facts had occurred, they 
would have been stated in the preamble 
to Mr. Adam’s new restrictions. What 
says that preamble? ‘* Whereas, matters 
tending to bring the government of this 
country, as by law established, into ha- 
tred and contempt, and to disturb the 
peace, harmony, and good order of socie- 
ty, have of late been frequently printed 
and circulated in newspapers, and other 
papers published in Calcutta :” how did 
it happen that these matters which tended 
only (for it was not said that they pro- 
duced the effect) to disturb the good order 
of society, were never brought before a 
court of justice in Calentta? (Hear, hear.) 
How was it that the only conviction for 
libel which took place in the King’s Court, 
during the five years, was an action which 
Mr. Buckingham brought against the edi- 
tor, proprietors, and secret writers in the 
John Bull, for a series of malignant at- 
tacks on his character? I will presently 
refer to the words of Sir F. Macnaghten 
on this subject, which are extremely im- 
a The action which Mr. Bucking- 
1am brought was a civil action, which 
gave the defendants the power ot justify- 
ing and proving the truth of what they 
had published. But not one jot of evi 

dence of this nature was offered on that 
occasion. Mr. Buckingham obtained a 
verdict, and all the damages which he re- 
quired, which were small, because he 
sought only the vindication of his charac- 
ter.—The Advocate General was many 
times consulted as to the propriety of 
harp Mr. Buckingham tor libel, 
yut it was only on one occasion resolved 
upon, because in fact there existed no fair 
ground for such a proceeding, and even 
peed ar omg were subsequently aban- 
doned. Mr. Adam’s preambie, however, 
goes on to say, “ for the prevention where- 
of it is deemed expedient to regulate by 
law the printing and publication within the 
Settlement of Fort William, in Bengal, of 
newspapers, and of all magazines, regis- 
ters, pamphlets, and other printed books 
and papers, in any language or character, 
published periodically; containing, or 
pwposting to contain, public news and 
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intelligence, or strictures on the acts, 
measures, and proceedings of government, 
or any political events or transactions 
whatsoever.” ‘This, indeed, is a sweep- 
ing regulation. It is then ordained that, 
*¢ if any person shall sell or lend a book 
or paper, of the nature before mentioned, 

without having previously obtained a li- 
cense, he shall forfeit a sum not exceed- 

ing four hundred sicca rupees.” (a) By 
this regulation a man might be subje cted 
to this heavy penalty if he lent a news- 
paper, or a leaf of a book, to his friend 
to light his fire with, or for any other pur- 
pose; and the hardship of the case was 
aggravated by the power of conviction be- 
ing given to two Justices of the Peace, 
who were removeable at will, and must 
therefore, according to Mr. Adam's avow- 
ed theory, blindly obey the wishes of the 
Government. It is then further declared 
that ** nothing in this ordinance shall be 
taken to extend to books or papers con- 
taining only shipping intelligence, adver- 
tisements of sales, current pr ices of com- 
modities, rates of ‘exc hange, and other in- 
telligence solely of a commercial nature.” 
How absurd is this, when commercial in- 

telligence may possibly contain the most 
important political events. 

t ‘nder done restrictions, however, the 
ee as rs were henceforth to be pub- 
lished. They are much the same as Bean- 
marchais, writing under a despetic go- 
vernment, with much point and humow 
described the press under the blessed go- 
vernment of the Bourbons. He makes his 
character however, Figaro, describe the 
blessings of these restrictions to have 
been granted and felt in the city of Ma- 
drid, ‘* Having escaped from prison,” 
says Figaro, ‘* the first news [ learn is, 
that during my confinement, a uew 
system of liberty has been established 
for the sale of productions, and amongst 
others, productions of the press; and that 
prov ide é Ido not touch upou power, O1 
religion, or politics, or ethics, or persons, 
or place, or corporate bodies, or on the 
opera, or on the other theatres, 1 may 
publish whatever I please. Upon this,” 
Figaro, ** I immediately issued a 
publication, intitled the Useless Journal.” 

A langh.) 1 apprehend that the news- 
papers which are published under Mr. 

Adam’ s amiable restrictions, will bear a 
to Figaro’s journal. 


Savs 


strong ie siemens 
(Hear. 

These regulations having been register- 
ed, the Government acc ‘OmMp sanied their is- 
sue with what I may call its commentary 
upon them. On the 5th of April, 1423, a 
paper was put forth by the Governor Ge- 
ueral in council, notifying to the proprie- 
tors and editors of newspapers, and other 
periodical works, the kind of matter the 
publication of which would subject them 


to be deprived of their license, b) ‘The 





(a) See Oriental Herald, ay i. p. )24. 
(6) Id. p. 133 


editors of newspapers in the first place 
were informed that they would forfeit 
their licenses if they made any ‘ contu- 
melious reflections against the King, or 
any of the members of the Royal Family,’ 
as if the law did not already sufficiently 
protect these. Secondly, ‘* any observa- 
tions or statements touc *hing the charac- 
ter, constitution, measures, or orders of 
the Court of Directors, or other public 
authorities in England connected with 
India.” Thirdly, ** observations on state- 
ments of the above description relative to 
any allied or friendly native powers, their 
ministers or re prese utatives.” This again 
puts me in mind of the misfortunes of 
Figaro. He wrote a play in Spain, and 
he thought he ran no risk in placing the 
scene in ‘Turkey; but the moment it was 
published, the minister for foreign affairs 
came to inform him, that the ambassa- 
dors of the Sublime Porte and the Em- 
peror of Morocco, complained that it was 
offensive to their masters. Under this 
regulation of Mr, Adam’s, a person could 
not write a pamphlet containing the most 
harmless strictures on a native power, 
with which we were inalliance, although 
if we quarrelled with it the ne xt day ,as8 Was 
not unfreque utly the case, he might abuse 
it to his heart’s content. Fourthly, ** all 
defamator y or contume ‘tious re marks, or 
offensive insinuations levelled agaiust the 
Governor General, Members ot Council, 
the Judges in any of his Majesty’s Courts 
in any of the Pr ‘eside ucies, and the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta,” are expressly forbid- 
den under the same penalty. It is not to 
be wondered at that Mr. Canning raised 
alangh, when he read these regulations 
in the House of Commous. Lam of opin- 
ion that the right hon. Gent. would not 
content lf with ridiculing 
these matters if his mind were not occu- 
pied with subjects which he considers of 
“ater importance Indiau a 
a gate , lam inclined t 
the readiness which he has exhibited in 
the direction of the foreign department 
since he itted the Board of 
that durin the time he sat there his mind 
was more engrossed with European than 
Indian pol ities, and will account for 
many acts of omission and sufierance on 
his part. It was only upon rare and ex- 
traordinary occasions alone, suc h as that 
when the Court of Directors exhibited 
the glaring absurdity of calling for the re- 
vival of the censorship of the press, that 
he directly interfered. Fifthly, ‘* diseus- 
having a tendency to create alarm 
or suspicion among the native population, 
of any intended interference with their 
religious opinions and observances.”— 
What can be more absurd than sucha pro- 
hibition as this, when at the same time the 
Government expressly encourage mission- 
aries to go among the natives, for the 
purpose of inducing them to change their 
religion? (Hear, hear.)  Auonymous 
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appeals to the public, relative to griev- 
ances of a professional or official nature, 
alleged to have been sustained by public 
officers in the service of his Majesty or 
the honourable Company,’’ were also for- 
bidden, ‘The effect of this must be to de- 
prive Government of all chance of detect- 
lng abuses in the conductof their inferior 
officers, (Hear.) 

‘These, thev, are the regulations con- 
cerning the press; and the commentary 
upon them you shall now hear—‘* The 
foregoing rules impose no irksome re- 
straints on the publication and discus- 
sion of any matters of general interest 
relating to European or Indian affairs, 
provided they are conducted with the 
temper and y Bowel which the Govern- 
ment has a right to expect from those 
living under its protection.’ Really the 
Governor and Council seem to consider 
it a high favour, that persons should 
have the privilege of living, of preserving 
life under their paternal sway—*‘ Neither 
do they preclude individuals from offering 
in a temperate avd decorous manner, 
through the chanuel of the public uews- 
papers, or other periodical works, their 
own views and sentiments relative to 
matters affecting the interests of the com- 
munity.” Why, is not this a direct con- 
tradiction of allthat has been said before ? 
(Hear, hear!) However, such absur- 
ties and contradictions may be fit to be 
issued from the Government press of an 
Eastern Empire, but they must ex- 
cite only contempt and disgust in every 
other quarter, 

The very day when these regulations 
had been registered in the Supreme 
Court, the Governor General in council, 
with breathless haste issued a code of 
regulations (¢) for licensing the printing 
presses all over the presidency of Bengal, 
This code provides that ‘* all persons 
shall be liable, on conviction of using a 
printing press without the license of 
Government, to pay a price not exceeding 
one thousand rupees, commutable, if not 
aid, to imprisonment for six months,” 
The seizure and forcible entry into all 
houses in search of all books printed, 
and of all presses used without the li- 
cense, is also authorized. Good God! 
Sir, is this a mark of confidence which 
the Government of India ought to repose 
in the people who were subjected to its 
rule, ou account of the attachment and 
obedience which they have constantly 
exhibited towards it? Is this the way in 
which you in this country will suffer the 
Government of India to be carried on? 
The maduess which dictated such mea- 
sures, would appear almost incredible, 
were not the measures accompanied with 
acts tuwards individuals, which, when 
they are stated, will, | am convinced, ex- 
cite equal horror and astonishment in this 
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Court. In Mr. Adam's account of these 
transactions, are to be found imputa- 
tious against whole bodies of individuals 
who have passed the ordeal of your ser- 
vice, which, if you sanction, you will in 
my opinion disgrace yourselves, and be 
a party to the slander upon others. 

I request the attention of the Court to 
certain passages from a memorial which 
was presented to the Supreme Court, from 
Ram Mohun Roy, a native of great and 
acknowledged learning and ability, in 
conjunction with five other natives of the 
highest respectability, on the occasion of 
the proposal to register these odious re- 
gulations. (d) 1 speak in the presence of 
many who can testify, that what I am 
about to read, contains the real senti- 
ments of Ram Mohun Roy. Let it not be 
supposed, that this is a memorial got up 
by Englishmen, who have put their 
words and sentiments into his mouth. 

[The Houourable Proprietor then read 
an extract from the memorial, which set 
forth, that whosoever charged the natives 
of India with disloyalty to the British Go- 
vernment, must either be totally igno- 
rant of their sentiments, or desirous of 
misleading the Government for unworthy 
Se ame ge of his own—that the natives de- 

ighted to draw a comparison between 
their present auspicious prospects, and 
their hopeless condition under their for- 
mer rulers. ] 

This memorial should be set up as an 
answer to the libels which the Council 
has passed upon the Goyernment of India, 
in sending forth these disgraceful regula- 
tions for the press. ‘The Government of 
India ought t6 be proud to be able to hold 
up these sentiments to Europe as a re- 
cord of its justice. 

[The Hon. Proprietor read another pas- 
sage, which declared, that if the regula- 
tions issued by the Council should be car- 
ried into effect, a complete stop would be 
put to the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the natives would be preeluded from 
communicating frankly and honestly to 
their gracious Sovereign in England, and 
his council, the real condition of his 
Majesty’s faithful subjects in that distant 
part of his dominions, and the treatment 
which they experienced from the local 
Government.] 

This is a most important considera- 
tion. I beg the Court to recollect, that, 
but for the impression and confidence 
among the natives of India, that justice 
would ultimately be done them at home, 
the East India Company would vanish 
inte air. To the natives of India, this 
country stands in the situation of an 
Almighty Providence, which holds out 
the hope of future good. ‘The establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Calcutta, 
had carried to India the blessings of the 
British constitution ; and if they should 
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he taken away, I do not hesitate to say, 
that | hope our power in the East may 
perish. ‘The memorial concludes with a 
prayer, that the natives may be permitted 
to continue in possession of the civil 
rights and privileges which they have so 
long enjoyed under the auspices of the 
British nation. ‘This memorial is a high 
testimony to the character of the Indian 
Government, and a proof of the good 
that must result from it, if persons ele- 
vated into momentary power rbe not per- 
mitted to destroy a system which it has 
been the work of ages to establish. (Hear.) 
Permit me, Sir, to advert to what pas- 
sed in the Supreme Court on the occasion 
of registering the regulations to which 
the memorial of Ram Mohun Roy re- 
fers. It is one of the special regulations, 
that no person in India shall speak about 
ajudge; but as that regulation does not 
extend to England, I may perhaps take 
the liberty to make a few observations 
presently, upon Sir F. Macnaghten’s 
speech. On the 3lst of March, 1423, 
Mr. Fergusson, who, | believe has been, 
since, during Mr. Adam’: saccidental reign, 
for a short time Advocate General, ad- 
dressed the Supreme Court opposing their 
registration. He began by declaring that 
the natives who had signed the memo- 
rial, were of the first respectability in 
Calcutta, that they —— the senti- 
ments of the whole of their countrymen. 
He then characterized the regulations as 
the most odious, and the most extraordi- 
nary that had ever been attempted to be 
made law in that settlement, governed as 
it was by the rales and principles of 
English law, and proceeded thus :—‘‘This 
preamble, your Lordship will be pleased 
to observe, does not ground the necessity 
or expediency of this regulation, on any 
facts or circumstances within the parti- 
cular knowledge of Government, in re- 
spect to the state and condition of the 
country, or the minds of the Indian com- 
munity, as actually affected by such pub- 
lications: it speaks of the ¢e ndency only 
of such publications. If the preamble 
had said, that such publications had Aad 
the effect of exciting in the community of 
India, or in any part of it, any thing like 
a feeling of discontent against the Govern- 
ment, &c, the necessity of this regula- 
tion would, at least, have been asserted 
on the face of it. But as it stands now 5 
such necessity is neither asserted, nor 
can be implied ..... To justify the 
odious restrictions sought by this regula- 
tion, to be put upon the press, it should 
have been show un, not only that such mis- 
chievous publications were circulated, 
but that the law, as it stood, was insufli- 
cient to repress them ..... Itis now 
five years since the censorship, which 
never had the semblance of lawful autho- 
rity to support it, has been withdrawn 
from the press. During that period 
there has been one prosecution by indict- 
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ment, and another by information ; 
neither of them for publications levelle d 
at the Government.” This is the clear and 
unanswerable reasoning of Mr. Fergus- 
son. ‘The learned gentieman also refer- 
red to the acts of Parliament on which 
the authority to pass the regulation was 
made to rest, aud showed that the Gover- 
nor General in council, was only em- 
powered to make such rules and ordi- 
nances as shall be agreeable to reason, 
ad not contrary to the laws and statutes 
of England. But the regulations which 
Mr. Adam issued, are contrary to the 
laws aii statutes of England, as well as 
to common sense and prudence. This 
cannot be denied. 

Before I proceed to Sir F. Macnaghten’s 
speech, it will be necessary for me, in or- 
der to make you understand the observa- 
tions of the learned Judge, to refer to a 
particular part of Mr, Adam's pamphlet, 
which contains the enlightened and states- 
manlike views of that gentleman, with 
respect to the Indian Government, and 
his description of the community over 
_ h it is established. I quote from page 

2ofthe pamphlet. ‘*’The Governor Ge- 
neral protests against the assumption of 
this right of control (of public opinion) 
over the Government and its officers, by a 
community, ¢ onstitute dlike the European 
society in India.” Gene rally speaking, 
says Mr. Adam, it is very proper that go- 
vernments should be subjected to the con- 
trol of public opinion; but then, he adds, 
that the Indian public cannot exercise that 
control, because every body in India is de- 
pendent on the Government, and incapa- 
ble ot forming an opinion on their mea- 
sures. Will the many gentlemen present, 
whom I know have served in India, admit 
that they were ever in such a state of thral- 
dom? Shall we allow such an assertion 
to remain uncontradicted, when we know 
that many individuals, who have been in 
the Company’s service in India, have ob- 
tained seats behind the bar, and in the 
senate ? 

Mr. Adam says, ‘* The European com- 
munity in India wili be found, on ex- 
amination, to be composed, Ist, of officers 
civil and military, of ‘his Majesty and the 
Company; 2d, ‘of persons engaged in 
mercautile pursuits, residing in India, 
under license from the Court of Directors, 
liable to be withdrawn by the local Go 
vernment, without reason assigned.” Aye, 
now the murder is out; grant Mr. Adam 
that, and he has every thing. But I deny 
that that is the right construction of the 
law. Are we silently to acquiesce in this, 
Mr. Adam’s absurd exposition of the law ? 
But to proceed: ** Sd, of a lower class of 
men of business, traders, and handicrafts- 
men, either residing similarly under a li- 
cense at will, or without any such sanc- 
tion; and, therefore, like the unlicensed 
of the former class, in the Aourly com 
mission of a misdemeanour at law, (A 
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laugh.) This is somewhat strange; here 
is a part of the community hourly mis- 
demeaning themselves. (Laughter.) Os 
homini sublime dedit, &c. said the poet; 
but that cannot apply to the Indian com- 
munity. They are base fellows, not ho- 
mines, who dare not raise their heads. 
Hear Mr. Adam on that poiut : —* It is 
a mockery to claim for a community so 
constituted, the political privileges ‘and 
functions of the great aad independeat 
body of the people of England.” ‘To be 
sure it is, Mr. pe tag! if your description 
of them be true. “And the notion could 
only have originated in the minds of those 
who, from some inexplicable views, or 
from motives of mere lucre, seck to raise 
themselves to consequence.’ Mere lucre 
indeed! Why, what motives but that of 
acquiring this base lucre, have kept Mr. 
Adam in India so long? I only say, thank 
God that Mr, Adam has explained him- 
self so explicitly. He plaimly declares 
that the whole Indian ec ymumunity are a 
set of slaves, incapable of the exercise of 
independent functions. 

In a subsequent page, he adds, ‘A 
greater political absurdity can scarcely be 
imagined than a Government controlled 
by the voice of its own servants, or by 
other persons residing under its authority, 
ou Toman and liable to removal at its 
discretion.” This is the point to which 
Mr. Adam perpetually recurs ; and, in 
truth, so long as the power of sending 
persons out of India is permitted to be 
exercised as it has been by Mr. Adam, it 
will be absurd to expect that free and in- 
dependent men will ‘be found in India. It 
is not possible, however, that Mr. Adam’s 
exposition of the law will be allowed to 
go uncontradicted. [hope thatthe Court 
of Directors have already sent out to In- 
dia such remonstrances as will correct 
Mr, Adam’s notions regarding the law on 
this point; if not, they have neglected a 
most pre-eminent duty. What will the 
natives think when the officers, who are 
placed over them, shall say to them, upon 
Mr. Adam’s authority, ‘* You are a set of 
slaves, and we ourselves are not a bit 
betier” ? I hope that the Directors will 
exhibit a proper fecling on this occasion, 
and which should be more frequently dis- 
played in Parliament, when the ¢ haracter 
of the marian Government is brought in 
question. Ido not know the secret mo- 
tives of gentlemen who have attained to 
elevated stations in India; but there is 
too frequently displayed among them, a 
disregard to the interests of those who 
have yet to pass through the lower grades 
of the service. ‘Those who have reached 
a high rank, too often think that the s ys- 
tem which has been geod for them, re- 
quires no amelioration. If the Court of 
Directors do not show some regard for 
the character as well as interests of the 
Company, and boldly come forward to 
vindicate the Goverument of India, there 


is no censure, however strong, that they 
will not merit. 

It is amusing to hear the manner in 
which Mr. Adam talks of ‘* servants,” he 
himself being all the while a servant. He 
says he has the right to send out of India, 
as he has sent Mr. Buckingham, any ser- 

vant of the Government. Does he mean 
to say that he himself constitutes the Go- 
vernment of India? After this exposé of 
Mr. Adam, no doubt the declaration of 
Sir F. Macnaghten will be considered 
quite a sequitur, namely, that he never 
knew a society more free than that of 

Calcutta— (A laugh.) —'This, after Mr. 
ye ms has declared that the community is 
in such a state of dependence on the Go- 
vernment, that their opinions on any sub- 
ject could not be sincere! If Mr. Adam 
should be asked why he did not consult 
the opinions of the other members of the 
Government, he would be obliged to say, 
if he preserved his consistency, that such 
base fellows could have no opinion. Sir 
Francis Macnaghten afterwards says, ‘‘ as 
the Government is at present constituted, 
1 am sure it caunot exist together with a 
free press. Such a press coming in con- 
tact with this Government, is quite in- 
cousistent— they are incom atible, and 
cannot stand together.’ Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten goes on to make some extraordinary 
observations respecting the granting of 
licenses, which was a question of private 
property. A man having obtained a li- 
cense, may be induced to lay out a large 

sum in establishing a newspaper; and for 
the Government to refuse to continue the 
license after that had been done, would 
manifestly cause a serious loss if not ruin 
to the party. That such had been the 
case, in regard to Mr. Buckingham, was 
unfortunately but too true. So great was 
the reputation which Mr. Buckingham 
had obtained from his paper, that it yield- 
ed him at the period just before his ba- 
nishment, eight thousand pounds a year 
profit : and its value was so well establish- 
ed, that on estimating the whole property 
to be worth 40,000/., one-fourth of it was 
readily and immediately purchased by 
parties in India for 10,0007. ‘The descrip- 
tion which I am enabled to give of the 
manner in which this valuable property 
has been depreciated, and, I may say, 
destroyed, cannot fail to astonish the 
country, 

‘The observations which Sir F. Macnagh- 
ten makes with respect to the liceusing of 
newspapers, are very extraordinary on 
the part of a Judge who was about to re- 

gister a law, which was to regulate the 
sentiments and conduct of the whole 
community. Instead of founding his de- 
termination on general principles, he 
makes the granting of licenses a condition 
of his acquiescence. ‘* In regard to the 
property which any ge = man may have 
in this paper,” says Sir F. Macnaghten, 
** in the first place, l pelle there is no 











intention to refuse a license to any paper 
now printed in Calcutta. I speak from 
my own opinion merely ; but if it be not 
the case; if any one entertains any ap- 
— of such refusal, I will assure 

im that a license shall be granted to 
him; because I will not consent to regis- 
ter the rule until it be granted.” Here is 
a confession for a Judge to make! ‘This 
will be a standing joke in the House of 
Commons for the next Session at least. 
Here is a Judge, who says, that unless li- 
censes are granted to all the newspapers 
then existing in Calcutta, he will not pass 
a law, which, like all laws, should only 
be founded on general principles. Was 
ever such a thing heard of betore? The 
learned Judge afterwards says, ‘* If any 
pou connected with an existing paper, 
e apprehensive of not obtaining a li- 
cense, I will guarantee it.. .. If there be 
any abuse of it (the Regulation), I hope 
it will be complained of, and I wiil for- 
ward the complaint with zeal and energy 
{had he the power todo so?]. With re- 
spect to licensing the papers at a in 
existence, | shall delay giving this Regu- 
lation the force of /aw until a license shall 
be granted to them all.” ‘The learned 
Judge then delivers an opinion, that the 
licensing of the press, so far from being 
repugnant to English law, is quite conso- 
nant with it, and he endeavours to find 
an excuse for it in analogous practice. 
And what do you think are the cases 
which he refers to? Why, apothecaries 
and hackney-coachmen! Really, when 
a Judge can venture to utter such dis- 
graceful trash, I fear that the community 
must he almost in as degraded a state as 
that described by Mr. Adam. It is too 
contemptible to waste words upon. How- 
ever, here we have Sir F. Macnaghten’s 
reasons for registering the Regulation of 
Mr. Adam. There is only one way to re- 
medy the disgraceful state of things now 
existing in India, and that is, by the de- 
cided expression of the opinion of this 
Court, and of the Legislature. 1 shall 
always be happy (at the risk of being 
taunted from Pehind the bar, with occu- 
pying too much of the time of the Court) 
to join any of my brother Proprietors in 
an attempt to bring this question under 
the consideration of Parliament, in the 
ouly constitutional manner, namely, by 
an appeal from this Court. 

It is time, however, that I should take 
up the extraordinary political manifesto 
of the temporary Governor General Adam, 
as contained in his pemphlet; and I think 
a publication of greater absurdity, betray- 
ing more want both of head and heart, 
was never before sent forth to the world. 
(Hear, hear!) It is a disgrace to the 
writer, and to the age in which it is writ- 
ten. It is filled with misrepresenta‘ions, 
and is distinguished only for imbecility 
and slander. If I do not prove this before 
{ sit down, I will consent to forfeit my 

Oriental Herald, Vol. 2. 
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character with the Court. Myr.Adam sets 
out with a misstatement: he says, that 
the Marquess of Hastings, in abolishing 
the censorship, substituted for it the re- 
gulations I have before alluded to. ‘This 
is an insidious misstatement. The abo- 
lition of the censorship was an act openly 
and publicly proclaimed to the world; 
but the regulations were contained in a 
private circular to the editors only, and, 
in point of law, were merely waste paper, 
put forth, as | have before said, to gratify 
the wishes of the people about him. One 
word as to the morality of the proceeding. 
] cannot think that the noble Marquess is 
to be blamed for acting in this manner. 
He said to himself, ** If my Council are 
satisfied with these regulations, and think 
they are laws, let them ; but I will try the 
great experiment, whether British law is 
not of itself sufficient to prevent the licen- 
tiousness of the press.” Mr.Canning must 
have reasoned in the same way, otherwise 
he would not have said, ** Let the expe- 
riment of a free press be tried,’”’ when the 
Court of Directors wished to apply to it 
the padlock and irons. 

I will now proceed to the first charge 
which Mr. Adam makes against Mr. Buck- 
ingham; for, after having ruined that 
gentleman’s fortunes, and expelled him 
from India, he thought proper to put forth 
a pamphlet, of more than eighty pages, 
full of the grossest personal abuse of Mr, 
Buckingham. He charges him with hav- 
ing, from the first moment of his residence 
in India, been actuated by the basest mo- 
tives; and so far did he carry his enmity 
against him, that he even made the pub- 
lication of the advertisement of the open- 
ing his library for public use, a ground of 
complaint; and an intimation has been 
subsequently given, that no license would 
be granted for the publication of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, whilst Mr. Buckingham 
coutinned to have any interest whatever 
in its property! In page 5 of Mr, Adam’s 
pamphiet, it is stated as one of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s offences, that he had it in view 
to establish a free press in India. That, 
however, had previously been done by 
Lord Hastings. ‘The first charge which 
Mr. Adam makes against Mr. Buckingham 
is the having expressed his regret at Mr. 
L:lliott’s continuance in power in the Pre- 
sidency of Madras. Before, however, 1 
proceed with the charges against Mr. 
Buckingham, I beg to call the attention 
of the Court to a circumstance, nota little 
extraordinary after the doctrines which 
Mr. Adam has propounded concerning the 
state of the Indian community. After Mr. 
Adam has declared publicly that the civil 
and military functionaries in India, and 
indeed the whole population, are incapable 
of expressing an opinion with respect to 
the conduct of Government, it was with 
some surprise that [ read his answer to 
an address from the inhabitants of the 
—" of Benayes, signed by General 
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Loveday and others. Mr. Adam’s reply 
is dated the 7th of December 1623, and is 
as follows : 


Gentlemen,—The very flattering testimony of 
your approbation conveyed to me by the address 
which I have had the honour to receive from you, 
demands my warmest thanks. The favourable 
opinion of so respectable a body of my country- 
men, whose ability to appreciate the effect of 
public measures gives weight to their judgment, 
and whose independence of character is a pledge 
of the sincerity of their professions, must ever 
possess a high value in my estimation, and con- 
stitute a solid ground of satisfaction in reviewing 
the transactions of the short period during which 
the charge of the Government was vested in my 
hands. In entering on the duties of the station 
to which I was so unexpectedly called, I derived 
econtidence and support from my experience of 
the talents and public spirit of the great body of 
the service in all its branches; and the conviction 
that the measures I might pursue, if honestly di- 
rected to the promotion of the public interests, 
would be candidly and fairly jadged when their 
objeets and results were known. The sentiments 
you are pleased to express, assure me that the 
expectation was well founded, and must, while 
they wi!l always be a source of grateful recollec- 
tion and pride, be an incentive to the same line of 
conduct which has been honoured with your 
good opinion during the remaining term of my 
connexion with the administration of this coun- 
try, &e. 


I hope Mr. Adam will obtain his reward 
from his countrymen here. I hope and 
trust that he will meet with the reproba- 
tion of every good man. I can find no 
language, consistent with the rules of 
courtesy, in which to express my con- 
tempt for the weakness of human nature, 
as exemplified in the elevation of thatman. 
Mr. Canning remarked, in the House of 
Commons, in his usual jocose manner, 
that he should as soon expect Lord Am- 
herst to become a tiger as a tyrant. That 
1 am sure could not be his deliberate 
opinion; for all history tells us that men, 
by the possession of power, have been 
converted from the best to the worst of 
their species, and this too not so much 
from a thirst for blood as an obstinate ad- 
herence to an erroneous course. 

Let me return, however, from this di- 
rression to the subject of the charges 
Frromght by Mr. Adam against Mr. Buck- 
ingham. ‘The first charge, as I before 
said, isthat Mr. Buckingham had expressed 
his dissatisfaction at Mr. Elliott’s con- 
tinuauce in power. Upon that occasion, 
a letter was sent to Mr. Buckingham, 
complaining of the circunistance; this 
letter was signed by the Chief Secretary 
to the Government, and dated June 16, 
1419. In reply to this, Mr. Buckingham 
wrote a letter expressing his regret at 
having given offence to Lord Hastings, 
and stating that he would endeayour to 


avoid deing so for the future.(e) A more 
proper, consistent, and courteous expla- 
nation, and expression of deference to the 
wishes of Government, I will venture to 
say, never was penned, I believe, too, 
that the letter contains a sincere declara- 
tion of Mr. Buckingham’s real feelings of 
obligation to Lord Hastings. The noble 
Marquess, upon the receipt of the letter, 
in the most dignified manner abstained 
from further comment. 

‘The second charge against Mr. Buck- 
ingham is, that he made some offensive 
observations as to the Government of 
Madras preventing the publication in the 
Papers of that Presidency, of the proceed- 
ings of a meeting held there to address 
Lord Hastings, and he adds that these 
were, at the moment, overlooked, because 
of the expression of regret above referred 
to. Here again, however, Mr. Adam mis- 
states the fact, for these remarks on the 
subject of the meeting were printed before 
those relative to Mr. Elliott, and could 
not, therefore, by any possibility, have 
been overlooked because of an expression 
of regret which had not then been uttered. 

However, as nothing particular arose 
out of this circumstance, the Advocate 
General dissuading the idea of a prosecu- 
tion, as he saw no hope of a conviction, 
I will proceed to the third charge, which 
is, that Mr, Buckingham complained of 
the measures taken by the Madras Go- 
vernment to impede the circulation of his 
Journal through their territories, 1 can- 
not help observing, that in the correspon- 
dence which took place on this occasion, 
as indeed in every case in which Lord 
Hastings was concerned, the dignity of 
the Government is preserved with singu- 
lar skill. The circumstances out of which 
Mr. Buckingham’s complaint arose, are 
shortly these: —Mr. Buckingham had en- 
tered into a contract with the Postmaster 
General, by which the Numbers of the 
Calcutta Journal were allowed to go free 
to Madras, and even beyond that Presi- 
deucy, upon payment of a monthly sum 
by Mr. Buckingham, After this arrange- 
ment had continued some time, additional 
postage was charged upon the papers, 
although Mr. Buckingham still paid the 
monthlysum which had been agreed upon. 
1 shall read some of Mr. Buckingham’s 
remarks on this point, because they are 
mouuments of the talent and circumspec- 
tion which he displayed under eircum- 
stances of great danger, when even the 
sword itself was hanging over his head ; 
and which it would be well for all editors 
of newspapers to imitate. Indeed, the 
talent and good sense which Mr. Bucking- 
ham displayed, under circumstances of 
such extremely aggravated ill usage, are 
perfectly astonishing. [The honourable 
Proprietor then read an extract from the 





(¢) See Oriental Herald, vol. 1, App. p.ix. 
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Calcutta Journal, complaining of the im- 
pediments opposed to the circulation of 
the Paper. (f/)} Would any one imagine 
that there was any thing in that article 
which called for the interference of the 
Government. On the day subsequent to 
that on which the article appeared, Mr. 
Buckingham received a letter from the 
Chief Secretary, the first paragraph of 
which was as follows :—*‘ ‘The tenour of 
certain observations contained i in the Cal- 
cutta Journal of yesterday’s date, under 
the head of a * Notice to Subscribe rs un- 
der the Madras Presidency,’ has appeared 
to his Excellency the most noble the Go- 
vernor Geueral in Council, to be su highly 
improper as to call for immediate notice 
from this Government.” In a subsequent 
part of the letter, it isdemanded that Mr. 
Buckingham should make an apology for 
having written the article. Mr. Bucking- 
ham, in a long letter to the Chief Secre- 
tary, entered into an explanation on the 
subject, but stated, that being conscious 
that he was in the right, he would not 
make any apology, and that he felt hurt 
at the demand for one having been made, 
In consequence of Mr. Buckingham’s let- 
ter, the Government instituted an inquiry 
on the subject, when it turned out that 
the Postmaster was in error, and that 
Mr. Buckingham was justified in the com- 
laint which he had made. (Hear, hear !) 

Ir. Buckingham received another letter 
from the Chief Secretary, which con- 
tained the following remarkable observa- 
tions : 

It is with regret that his Lordship in Council 
has felt it necessary on public grounds to take any 
of the 
The rules framed for the guidance of the editors of 


official notice observations in question. 
newspapers, when they were relieved from the 
necessity of submitting their papers to the revi- 
sion of an officer of Government, were in them- 
selves so reasonable, and so obviously suited to 
the circumstances of this Government, and to the 
state of society here, as to warrant the expecta- 
tion of their general spirit being observed, even 
if they had not been officially prescribed. Inde- 
pendently of other injurious consequences to 
which an injudicious or perverted use of the 
diseretion vested in the editors of newspape.s 
may lead, it has a manifest tendency to raise a 
question as to the expediency of the liberal mea- 
sures sanctioned by Government with regard to 
the press; and to lead to the revival of those re- 
strictions, which common prudence on the part 
of the editors would render altogether unneces- 
sary. 


The Government in this case, we see 
was obliged to condescend to reason with 
the gentlemen of the press, and to make 
an appeal to their hononr and prudence. 
Upon the receipt of this letter, the follow- 


J) See Oriental Herald, vol. 1. App. p. xiv. 


ing paragraph appeared in the Caleutta 


Journal 


It gives us sincere pleasure to be able to an- 
nounce to our subseribers ander the .tadras Pre- 
sidency, that the measures we have taken to 
evil apprehended from the late in 
postage of the Journal 
have hitherto been at 
ynd our most sanguine 


counteract the 
terruption of the free 
through their territories, 
tended with a success bey 


expectations; and promise us more satisfactory 


results than ever the continuance of that system 
itself would for a long period, at least, have com- 


manded, 


Mr. Adam calls this a most contuima- 
cious act; indeed he seems to be ex- 
tremely indignant at Mr, Buckingham’s 
conduct throughout the whole of this 
transaction. Mr. Buckingham, he says, 
was asked for an apology, and insted ad ot 
making one, he had the insolence to de- 
fend himself. These are Mr, Adain's words; 
‘© To the clear and positive injunctions 
of the supreme Government of the coun- 
try, Mr. Buckingham, alicensed free ma- 
riner, thinks proper to oppose his own 
wretended dignity; (What! was_ his 
veing a licensed free mariner to deprive 
him of the feelings of an Englishman? 
Was he, when he knew himself to be in 
the right, as the result proved, to make 
an abject apology, and acknowledge that 
he had done what was improper?) ‘ as 
if the wafvunded insinuations thrown out 
by him against the public conduct of the 
Madras Government were nothing, and 
his dignity every thing. Instead, 
therefore, of an apology to Government 
as was demanded of him, he sends a long 
letter of justification ; and it was not un- 
tilhe was called on a second time, that he 
sent in a draft of a letter, for the purpose 
of being forwarded to Madras, which 
contained no apalogy whatever, ‘but an- 
other attempt at jus tification.”’ It is im- 
possible to account for such misstate- 
ments as these, e xcept upon the supposi- 
tion of a want of intellect t, or of a motive 
which I will not characterize. After this 
correspondence had taken place between 
Mr. Buckingham and the Government, in 
which it was only the good taste and 
judgment of the Marquess of Hastings, 
which prevented the dignity of the Go- 
vernment from being compromised ; 
turned out, as I have before stated, PB 
the complaints made by Mr. Buc kinghé 1m 
were correct; and yet Mr. Adam makes 
it one of the * grounds for banishing Mr. 
Buckingham, aud ruining his fortunes, 
that he brought these very charges for- 
ward. (Hear, hear! 

‘The next charge against Mr. Bucking- 
ham was, that he had published a letter 
complaining of the mode in which the 
British troops in the service of the Nizam 
were paid. What are the facts with re- 
spect to this transaction? Why, Mr. 
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Buckingham was asked to give up the 
author of the letter, to which, with the 
permission of the writer he consented. 
But the effect of the publication of the 
letter was that the system of which it 
complained was altered, and Mr. Buck- 
ingham was never subjected to the slight- 
est reproof. 

The fifth charge was, that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had published a letter signed ‘* Emu- 
Lus,”’ on tle patronage of merit in the 
Indian army. ‘the Advocate General was 
consulted with respect to the propriety of 
a prosecution, which was accordingly de- 
termined on, but was afterwards aban- 
doned, upon Mr. Buckingham disavow- 
ing, at the express suggestion of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings himself, any participa- 
tion in the sentiments contamed in the 
letter of his correspondent. 

The sixth charge is, the publication of 
a letter, signed ** A Young Oflicer ;’”’ the 
object of which was to expose a system of 
monopoly among the older officers at 
certain stations in the Interior, in build- 
ing and selling houses in an inproper 
manner. The name of this writer was 
also, with his own consent, given up at 
the request of the Government; and he 
received a mili letter of admonition, writ- 
ten with Lord Hastings’s own hand. The 
publication of this letter Mr. Adam calls 
another act of contumacy. 

The seventh charge is, that Mr. Buck- 
ingham accused the Government of having 
circulated, free of expense, the infamous 
prospectus of the John Bull uewspaper, 
which it could not be denied was nuder 
the patronage of the Government, for the 
Secretaries avowedly wrote in it. Mr. 
Adam has, in the most disingenuous 
manner, selected certain passages from 
the controversial articles which Mr. Buck- 
ingham wrote against this John Bull, and 
instead of giving them with their context, 
or stating that they were replies to articles 
in the John Bull, he leaves it to be sup- 
posed that they are specimens of Mr. 
iSuckingham’s usual maaner of discussing 
the affairs of Government. (Hear, hear, 
hear!) Nothing could be more disgusting 
than such conduct as this. The Advocate 
General was referred to on the occasion 
here adverted to, but he advised that no 
prosecution should take place, and the 
truth of Mr. Buckingham’s charge was 
never denied. Why, these were so many 
triumphs for Mr. Buckingham. Was it 
possible for a man to receive greater eu- 
couragement to go on in the course in 
which he had embarked, when he proved 
himself to be always in the right? (Hear, 
hear!) I really cannot account for the 
imbecility which Mr. Adam has displayed 
in stating all these circumstances as mat- 
ter of blame to Mr. Buckingham. 

‘Phe eighth charge is founded ona letter 
published in the Calcutta Journal, from 
the ** Friend of a Lady on her death-bed,’* 
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which has been designated by a member 
of the Court of Directors, in the House of 
Commons, as an *‘ indecent attack on the 
Bishop of Calcutta.”’ Let us see, how- 
ever, what this indeceut attack is. It is 
well known, that in the Interior there is 
a great want of persons authorized to per- 
form religious duties; aud it is the prac- 
tice of Chaplains of regiments posted 
there, in the event of their being weil 
paid, to proceed toa considerabledistance 
trom their stations to celebrate marriage, 
or other religious ceremonies; in the 
mean time, those persons whose interests 
it is the immediate duty of the Chaplains 
to attend to, are deprived of their services. 
It was in reference to this practice that 
the letter to which I have alluded, and 
will now read, was written. [The hon. 
Proprietor here read the letter in ques- 
tion.(g)] On the lith of July, Mr. Buck- 
ingham received a letter from the Chief 
Secretary of the Government, stating that 
the letter from the ‘* Friend of a lady on 
her death-bed,”’ contained insinuations 
against the character of the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta, and calling upon Mr. Bucking- 
ham to give up the name of the author. (4) 
On the 17th of July, Mr. Buckingham re- 
plied, that the writer of the letter being 
uuknown to him, he could not furnish 
his name, but that in publishing the letter 
he was influenced by the conviction that 
a temperate discussion of the subject con- 
tained in it, could not but produce public 
benefit. Upon the receipt of this reply, 
the Chief Secretary wrote another letter 
to Mr. Buckingham, stating that Govern- 
ment was dissatisfied with Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s communication.(i) [cannot suppose 
that the Marquess of Hastings approved 
of all these proceedings. [have no doubt 
that, being teased by his Council, he told 
them —** You may enter the lists against 
Mr. Buckingham, and see how he will 
settle disputes with you.’ This second 
letter of the Chief Secretary contains the 
following passage :—‘* On mere presump- 
tion, if not with intentional disguise of a 
kuown fact, the statement would give it 
to be understood that the misconduct al- 
luded to was unchecked, whereas serious 
notice of the transgression was instantly 
tuken. ‘Therefore it is not ouly a ground- 
less imputation on the Bishop of Calcutta, 
but the culpable inattention of Govern- 
ment was falsely implied.” Was not this 
a complete justification of Mr. Bucking- 
ham? Not ouly is the correctness of the 
fact mentioned in the letter published by 
him admmitied, but it is stated that Go- 
vernment had actually taken serious no- 
tice of it. The Secretary goes on to say, 
** Had the object of the writer of the letter 
been to remedy an inconvenience, his ad- 


(9) See Oriental Herald, vol. I. App. p. xxv. 
(h) Id, (i) Id. p. xxvi. 
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dressing himself to the proper department 
was the ready and legitimate course for 
procuring an immediate correction of the 
evil.” I appeal to any person in this Court 
to state which he considers the course 
more consonant with proper feeling, to 
bring an accusation against an individual, 
or by a public notice to call the attention 
of the Government to the system gene- 
rally, in order that the evil practice may 
be remedied ? The Secretary proceeds— 
** An accuser’s concealment of his name 
has an obvious meanness in it, which 
ought to throw doubt upon his represen- 
tation; and when to that circumstance was 
added the peculiarity of the signature— 
** A Friend to a Lady on her death-bed,”’ 
adopted visibly to suggest to the minds of 
the public some brutal slight, the malig- 
nity of the disposition was unquestiou- 
able.” No wonder that a Government 
which employs itself in writing such non- 
sense as this, should neglect more import- 
ant duties! ‘There was nothing of decep- 
tion with respect to the signature of the 
letter. It is a matter of fact that it was 
written by a friend of a lady, then on her 
death-bed, and who soon after died.— 
However, from the accusations brought 
against hima in this letter of the Secretary, 
Mr. Buckingham defends himself in a 
most admirable manner, in a reply which 
is too long to read here, but which de- 
serves to be particularly referredto.(k) He 
was subsequently informed that this reply 
had produced no chauge in the sentiments 
of the Government; and thus this affair 
ended. 

The next circumstance to which Mr. 
Adam alludes, as one of those from which 
it is to be inferred that Mr. Buckingham’s 
object was to overthrow the Indian Go- 
vernment, is the publication of a letter 
under the signature of ** Sam. Sobersides,”’ 
on the 25th of October 1621. Mr. Adan 
complains, that after the grand jury had 
returned a true bill against Mr. Bucking- 
ham for the publication of the letter of 
** Sam. Sobersides,” on the ground that 
it was alibel on the six Secretaries ; after 
this, he published a series of articles ex- 

lanatory of the views and meaning of the 
Scar said to be libellous, but which Mr. 
Adam considered as tending to obstruct 
the due course of justice, by influencing 
the jurymen who were to try them, though 
these jurymen had not yet been impannel- 
led, and no one knew who they were to 
be. How absurd is this! Mr. Buckingham, 
then, was to rest quiet under the imputa- 
tion of having written that which was 
false, lest, by denying the accusation, he 
might influence any portion of the com- 
munity in his favour! Mr. Adam men- 
tions the circumstance of Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s acquittal in a very brief manner— 
‘¢ ‘The indictment,” he says, ‘* was tried 





(k) See Oriental Herald, vol. 1. App. p. xxvii. 


on the 18th of January 1822, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of Not Guilty.” He 
might have added, that the jury returned 
their verdict without a moment’: hesita- 
tion; but it is sufficient evidence of Mr. 
Buckingham’s innocence, to find that even 
Mr. Adam acknowledges that he was ac- 
guitted. A criminal information had, ne- 
vertheless, been filed, under the advice of 
the Advocate General, against Mr. Buck- 
ingham, on account of the observations 
which Mr. Adam says were calculated to 
influence the minds of the jury who were 
to try him. This criminal information 
was Opposed, from the beginning, by Sir 
F. Macnaghten, who first objected to its 
being filed, as cruel, corner’, and il- 
legal, and when brought before him at its 
revival, a year afterwards, refused to try 
it. Mr.Adam has dismissed this circum- 
stance also very quietly. He states the 
fact, that the judge refused to try the in- 
formation, but he omits to say, that it was 
because it was crucl, oppressive, and il- 
legal. Injury may sometimes be effected 
by concealing part of what is true, which 
the French A réticence, as well as by 
stating what is not true, and this is an 
illustration of that practice. 

‘The tenth charge made by Mr. Adam 
relates to some comments sane a para- 
graph in a Glasgow paper, relative to the 
press in India. The passage which Mr. 
Adam deems particularly offensive is as 
follows, ** Such is the boon of a free 
press”’ in Asia, with the praises of which 
the world has rung for the last three 
years, and from those who knew not 
what awaited it, itis not even yet at an 
end. Such is * the salutary control of 
public opinion on supreme authority,” 
and such ** the value of a spirit to be 
found ouly in men accustomed to indulge 
and express their honest sentiments.’ 
The hypocrisy of Mr. Adam on this point 
is beyond all example. He pretends to 
be exceedingly tender of the character ot 
Lord Hastings, upon whom he says the 
passage | have read contains a gross per- 
sonal attack. Why, all that Mr. Bucking- 
ham had done was to quote the language 
which Lord Hastings had used in his an- 
swer to the address of the inhabitants of 
Madras, on the 24th of July, 1419, com- 
plimenting him on his conduct with re- 
gard to the press. Mr. Adam says— 

Mr. Buckingham, of all men, could Icast plead 
ignorance of the real meaning of the words which 
he had quoted; for, besides the clear purport of 
the speech itself, and the qualification with 
which the sentiments regarding the advantage 
of public discussion of the acts of government 
were accompanied, he had been re peatedly and 
authoritatively corrected for acts which he had 
attempted to defend, on his constructien of that 
speech. His perversion of it on that occasion, 
in a manner still more grossly and personally of 
fensive, seemed to demand the most serious 
notice, 
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It is, however, a misstatement to say 
that Mr. Buckingham had been corrected 
by the Government ; he had, on the con- 
trary, always triumphed over it. But I 
think that what I ain now about to state, 
is sufficient to induce the Court to agree 
to the motion with which I shall con- 
clude. The Members of Council, it is 
kuown, are bound by oath not to disclose 
any of their deliberations; but Mr. 
Adam, in violation of his, has stated 
what passed in the Council on this oc- 
casion, 

These sentiments (says Mr. Adam) were strong- 
ly maintained by two of the members of the Coun- 
cil, who were only withheld from proposing the 
immediate annullment of Mr. Buckingham’s li- 
cense, by the consideration of the proceedings in 
the Supreme Court, already noticed, and the 
probable misconstruction to which such a mea- 
sure, at that time, might be liable. It was ad- 
mitted, on all sides, that Mr, Buckingham’s con- 
duct was deserving of the serious consideration 
of government, and the seriously hurtful effect 
of his writings was acknowledged ; but it was 
observed, that the discussion at that time about 
to take place in the Supreme Court, would ex- 
hibit the true quality of Mr, Buckingham’s con- 
duct. Should he be acquitted, then the govern- 
ment, by having resorted to a trial, had avoided 
the inconvenience of a harsh procedure in a dis- 
putable case. Should the verdict be against him, 
then the equity ofa subsequent removal, which it 
was finally anticipated Mr. Backingham would 
entail on himself, by renewed improprieties, woud 
stand manifest in the judicial decision. 


What can equal the baseness and folly of 
all this? It would not be very surprising 
that a man should inform his bosom 
friend of the cunning schemes which le 
had devised for the ruin of another; but 
that he should publish them to the whole 
world is indeed astonishing. The Je- 
suitical conduct which Mr. Adam attri- 
butes to the Council, is disgraceful in the 
extreme, and to refute such a charge the 
minutes of council must be produced. 

The eleventh charge is, that Mr. 
Buckingham published a letter on the 
subject of brevet and local rank, and the 
value of a free press, written by tle late 
Col. Robison, who I believe had been 
thirty years in his Majesty’s service, and 
was a gentleman of great talents and 
high character. (Hear.) This letter was 
yublished under the signature of ** A Mi- 
fitary Friend,” but with the authority of 
Col. Robision Mr. Buckingham gave up 
that gentleman as the author, on the Go- 
vernment demanding it. The subject 
was referred to the Commander-in-Chief, 
who wrote, what [ shall always consider 
to be, a most hasty and ill-advised letter 
to Col. Robison, desiring him to remove, 
in very offensive terms. Col, Robison in 
the heat of the moment wrote a reply to 
the Commander-in-Chief, in which he 
gave too full a vent to his feelings, For 


this offence he was tried by a Court Mar- 
tial. He apologized for the indiscretion 
of which he had been guilty to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and asked permission 
to withdraw the letter: but that was re- 
fused. ‘The Court Martial declared the 
gallant Colonel guilty ; but on accountof 
his previous excellent conduct recom- 
mended him to mercy. ‘The recommen- 
dation, however, was disregarded ; Col. 
Robison was sent home, and died in the 
British Channel. (Hear.) The Com- 
mander-in-Chief here, | believe, confirm- 
ed the sentence which had been passed 
on him. Mr. Buckingham’s offence, 
however, was quite distinct from that of 
Col. Robison’s, as he simply made some 
observations in defence of the original 
letter from Col. Robison on the value of 
a tree press in India, which had been 
published in his Journal, and which ¢con- 
duct of Mr. Buckingham calls forth this 
notable remark from Mr. Adam—** /¢ is 
not possible to conceive a more gross and 
open insult to government than the pub- 
lication of this defence of a paper, which 
he knew had excited its displeasure.” 
What a sentiment for an Englishman to 
utter! Mr. Adam then lets out another 
secret of his Counci!; for he says, that, 
on this occasion, four of the Members 
of Council proposed Mr. Buckingham's 
banishment from India; but that it was 
negatived by the Marquess of Hastings, 
It was not till the departure of this noble- 
man that these ptm me were able to 
carry their kind intentions of summary 
banishment into effect, and as soon as 
Lord Hastings had quitted the country, 
they seized on their victim accordingly, 
(Hear.) 

The next charge made by Mr. Adam 

is, that Mr. Buckingham, in a controversy 
with the John Bull, characterized the re- 
ulations issued in Lord Hastings’s circu- 
ar to the editors, as, in point of law, 
mere waste paper. On this subject Mr. 
Buckingham received a letter from the 
Government, of which the following pas- 
sage is the most important :— 

You are now finally apprized, that if you 
shall again venture to impeach the validity of 
the statute quoted, and the legitimacy of the 
power vested by itin the chief authority here, (the 
power of banishment,) or shall treat with disre- 
gard any official injunction, past or future, from 
Government, whether communicated in terms of 
command, or in the gentler language of intima- 
tion, your license will be immediately cancelled, 
and you will be ordered to depart forthwith from 
India. 


Mr. Buckingham wrote a reply to this 
letter, in which, after stating that he was 
entirely at the mercy of the Governor Ge- 
neral, if he thought fit to exercise the 
power of banishment, he says— 


That I may not again incur the imputation of 
amischievous suppression of fact, as tending to 
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betray others inte final error, shall rely on his 
Lordship’s justice to permit me the publication 
of the official correspondence in whieh I have 
been involved on the subject of the press, in order 
that no persons may henceforth plead ignorance 
as their excuse for not conforming to the wishes 
now soclearly and finally expressed by Govern- 
ment.. Itis notonly granted to my opponent the 
John Bull, to publish such portions of the letters 
of Government to me, as may suit his purpose of 
bringing my writings and character into disre- 
pute; butaccess is given him to all such docu- 
ments sufliciently early to make them a subject 
of comment in his pages, almost before they 
reach my hands, and certainly before} have been 
able to reply to them. (Hear.) Those who 
remember the avowed purpose for which that 
paper was established, to crush and annihilate 
the Caleutta Journal, those who know the man- 
ner in which it has been supplied with every 
mark of official countenance and protection, 
being made indeed the channel of information 
formerly confined to the Government Gazette, 
as well as avebicle of the most angry denuncia- 
tions against myself and my opinions, in letters 
written fur its columns, and generally believed to 
have been penned by some among the highest 
functionaries ef the state ; those to whom all this 
is notorious, (and they include nearly the whole 
of the British commanity of India) will not won- 
der at the ungenerous exultation which the habi- 
tual contributors to that paper have already 
displayed at what they no doubt deem the im- 
mediate harbinger of my irrecoverable ruin. 
(Hear, hear!) 

The subject which is alluded to in this 
paragraph, deserves the serious consi- 
deration of this Court. The connexion of 
the Government with the John Bull has 
never been denied ; as little can it be de- 
nied, that the most atrocious calumnies 
against Mr. Buckingham appeared in the 
vages of that paper. Judge Macnaghten 
bes sufficiently denounced the libels which 
the Jobn Bull put forth against Mr. Buck- 
ingham, when he said, that he could not 
speak of them without horror; and yet 
the Calcutta Journal, which has never 
been found guilty of libel by law, up to 
the period of Mr. Buckingham’s banish- 
ment, has been suppressed, while the 
John Bull, convicted of malicious and 
even horrible libels, still continues to ex- 
ist, and to enjoy the patronage of the very 
Government that professes so much alarm 
at the danger of a licentious press! Is 
it possible to imagine hypocrisy more 
complete than this? (Hear.) 

The circumstance of which Mr. Adam 
complains, is the publication by Mr. 
Buckingham, of some remarks upon the 
appointment of a Mr. Jameson, the se- 
cretary of the Medical Board, to be su- 
perintendent of a school for native doc- 
tors. The remarks complained of, are 
nothing more than a piece of good-hu- 
moured irony, which was naturally called 
forth by the appointment of an individual 


to perform the duties of two offices, which 
were totally incompatible. Mr, Jameson 
applied to Government on the subject, 
but they sent him about his business, for 
they were aware the job was too gross to 
be defended; and yet Mr. Adam gravely 
mentions the transaction, as one of Mr. 
Buckingham’s offences against the Go- 
vernment. [The Honourable Proprietor 
here read the greater part of the article 
in question, which afforded great amuse- 
ment to the Court. (/)} A duel took place 
between Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Jame- 
son, and thus this affair terminated. Mr. 
Adam, in reference to this circumstance, 
insinuates, that Mr. Buckingham, in ad- 
dition to his other crimes, attempted to 
take away an innocent man’s life. (A 
laugh.) But had Mr Jameson fallen a 
sacrifice in this instance, I say that his 
blood would have been on the head of the 
Government itself, who refused to redress 
their servant, and yet by their conduct 
towards the press, encouraged this resort 
to private vengeance for supposed pub- 
lic wreng. 

I now come to the last charge, which 
completed the sum of Mr. Buckingham’s 
offences, and was followed by his banish- 
ment from India, There was at Calcutta 
a Scotch clergyman, who was known to 
be an active supporter of the John Bull, 
and was generally believed to have writ- 
ten some furious personal attacks on Mr. 
Buckingham, there and elsewhere. It 
was confidently asserted, and neverclearly 
and unequivocally denied, that the Reve- 
rend Divine was the author of some of the 
libels characterized, as even horrible to 
think of, by Judge Macnaghten * and if 
the letters attributed to him, were really 
his production, I will give you in the 
word of one of these, a specimen of the 
manner in which the Reverend gentle- 
man thought it was proper to combat Mr, 
Buckingham’s political opinions. The 
extract | am about to read, is from the 
pages of the John Bull, 





The phenomenon of a journalist venting his 
sentiments without the aid of a censor, is but new 
in India, and it was manifest that in this coun 
try, such a man might prove the instrument of 
incaleulable evil. In looking around me, I be- 
held the evils that might be feared actually oe 
curing. I saw them insinuating themselves 
into the very strong hold of our power, and pos- 
sibly paving the way for an event, which the 
enemies to this power have hitherto attempted 
invain. Entertaining these views, the conduc- 
tor of sucha press became, in my eyes, a public 
enemy ; and resting his power, as he did, as 
well on his character as his princip!es, his re 
putation became a fair and a legitimate object 
of attack, and its overthrow a subject of tri- 
umph to every lover of his country. { Hear, 
hear, hear!) If in the course of this argument, 


(7) Oriental Herald, No, I. p, 64, 65. 
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1 have shaken his reputation, I must, on his own 
principles, have necessarily weakened his argu- 
ments, and paralysed the evil influence of his 
doctrines. Were I called upon to combat these 
doctrines in themselves, I should not shrink from 
the task, nor should I fear being able to prove, 
that the freedom of the press, which he adyo- 
cates, is inconsistent with the government under 
which we live, and would prove the worst of evils 
that could overtake us. While the press in India 
is in the hands of honourable men, freedom from 
censorship must prove a blessing, and it is due 
in justice, to the gentlemen connected with it, to 
say, that with the solitary exception of the jour- 
nalist, this blessing has not been abused. He 
alone has converted it into a curse. 


Here then was the doctrine of attack- 
ing private character to secure political 
purposes og | avowed. (Hear.) But 
what will be the astonishment of the 
Court, when I inform them, that Mr. 
Buckingham, who is said elove to have 
converted the press into a curse, came 
off triumphant in all his controversies 
with Government; and was pronounced 
innocent by the laws of his country; 
while the others, his opponents, who are 
here said to have made the press a bles- 
sing, were convicted and pronounced 
publicly in a court of justice, to be guilty 
of libels that could not even be thought of 
without horror! Can falsehood and in- 
justice be more manifest than this ? 

This Reverend Doctor was appointed 
to bea clerk to the committee of sta- 
tionery, by the Indian Government. ‘The 
unfitness of such an appointment for a 
clergyman, struck Mr. Buckingham for- 
cibly, and he put forth a light and good- 
humoured article on the subject, under 
the head of ** Appendix Extraordinary to 
the Government Gazette.”’ [The hon. 
member here read the article, which, 
like the former on Mr. Jameson, excited 
considerable laughter in the court.) (m) 


A formal letter of disinissal, in the fol- 
lowing words, was in consequence ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buckingham :— 


Sir,—Referring to the editorial remarks con- 
tainedin the Calcutta Journal of the 8th instant, 
page 54]; and to the communications officially 
made to you on former occasions; I am directed 
to apprise you, tbat, in the judgment of the Go- 
vernor General in Council, you have forfeited 
vour claim to the countenance and protection of 
the Supreme Government. 


As if, forsooth, the jocose remarks made 
by Mr. Buckingham on the appointment of 
Dr. Bryce, had endangered the safety of 
the Indian Government!—an_appoint- 
ment, the subject of general disgust in 
Calcutta, and which has also occasioned 
some severe animadversion in the General 
Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland. Is it 





(m) See Orients) Herald, vol, I. App. p. xliji. 


to be endured, that Mr. Buckingham was 
to be sent from India, his establishment 
to be broken up, and his fortune to be 
ruined, because he had made some lively 
and good-humoured remarks on such a 
scandalous job as this? (Hear!) ‘The 
letter proceeded :— 


I am further directed to transmit to you the en- 
closed copy of an order, passed by Government, 
on the present date, by which the license of the 
Court of Directors, authorizing you to proceed to 
the East Indies, is declared null and void, from 
and after the 15th day of April next. You will 
be pleased to notice, that if you should be found 
in the EastIndies, from and after that date, you 
will be deemed and taken to be a person residing 
in the East Indies without license or authority 
for that purpose, and will be sent forthwith to 
the United Kingdom. 


‘This is the termination of the long list 
of charges directed by Mr, Adam against 
Mr. Buckingham, and on which he has 
attempted to justify the course he has 
adopted against that much-injared indi- 
vidual. If the Court agree that they were 
good grounds for the harsh measures ex- 
ercised towards Mr. Buckingham, then I 
contend that no freedom reigns in India. 
Nothing can have a worse effect on the 
population of India, than the silent snf- 
terance of such proceedings as_ these, 
which must show that the Government 
possesses unlimited authority to destroy 
at pleasure the property of any man 
throughout the whole of India. They 
must perceive that all improvement will 
be put an end to by the exercise of such 
an arbitrary and capricious authority, di- 
rected especially against the freedom of 
discussion. Our Government at home 
hold the maxim, that the rulers should 
keep in view the good of the whole state ; 
but the principle laid down in our colo- 
nial establishment, appears to be quite of 
an opposite nature. It would appear, that 
the only object of sending out Governors 
there, is to further their own private and 
yarticular purposes. We must look at 
eabe alone for enlarged views of policy. 
The ruin of the Company will probably 
be the consequence of their: adhering to 
their present system, of not exercising a 
vigilant peepee som over the conduct 
of those who are raised to power in India. 
The possession of power, it is admitted, 
produces a great alteration in the dispo- 
sition of men; but I cannot, in my con- 
science, conceive a greater transformation 
(not even that which has been mentioned 
of a benevolent man to a tiger), than that 
which Mr, Adam underwent after he was 
intrusted with supreme authority. He 
was changed from a plain, hard-working, 
calculating individual, who had clearly- 
defined duties assigned him, into an arbi- 
trary and peremptory dictator. When 
raised to the pinnacle of power, he became 
dizzy, and lost his way iv the immense 
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horizon which surrounded him ; he forgot 
himself; and perhaps he is now conscious 
of the cruelty of his proceedings, under 
which the individuals selected for his vic- 
tims are unjustly suffering. But, com- 
pared with the acts of Lord Amherst, his 
successor, even those of Mr. Adam were 
trifling. That nobleman had even disgust- 
ed his own Chief Secretary, so far did he 
go beyond Mr. Adam. 

Mr. 8. Dixon.—I submit that the con- 
duct of Lord Amherst has nothing to do 
with the present discussion. 

Mr. D. Kinnairp.—The subject of dis- 
cussion is the state of the press in India, 
and it is notorious, that vane Amherst 
has sent Mr. Arnot out of that country, in 
consequence of his counexion with the 
Calcutta Journal. Mr. Adam never did 
any thing so unjustas this; but Lord Am- 
herst was not fool enough to put it upon 

aper. (Hear!) Mr, Arnot, one of Mr. 
3uckingham's assistants, whom he left 
behind in charge of one part only of his 
establishment, on his first being seized by 
order of the Indian Government, was 
brought up by Habeas Corpus, because, it 
appeared, his capture and detention were 
illegal; and after a solemn argument in 
Court, he was discharged from confine- 
ment, and set at liberty. After this, he 
retired from the territories of the British 
Government, and went to Chanderna- 
yore, where he was again seized, in the 
presence of the French Governor, and 
yut on board a vessel, going round to 
Zencoolen, and not bound direct for Eng- 
land, as the law ordains. By this means, 
Mr. Arnot was doomed to suffer imprison- 
ment on ship-board, in a most unhealthy 
climate, rm subject to a punishment as 
illegal as it was cruel; and this, too, un- 
der the sanction of Lord Amherst’s au- 
thority. 

When driven from India, Mr. Bucking- 
ham said, ‘* It is quite impossible for any 
Briton to invest his property in this pub- 
lication, It shall, deaosiens, be carried 
on by some other person, an Indo-Briton, 
or native of the country. He will only 
be subject to the power of the law ; but 
an Englishman may be sent away without 
any reasou assigned.” Mr. Buckingham, 
in pursuance of this determination, se- 
lected Mr. Sandys as editor. ‘That gen- 
tleman’s name was given to the Chief 
Secretary as editor; but Mr. Arnot was 
only an assistant in the office. ‘The Bengal 
Government, however, sent Mr. Arnot 
home, because they were not able to touch 
Mr. Sandys; and we have this openly and 
unequivocally avowed, under the hand of 
the Chief Secretary to Government, whose 
letter is on record. (0) This alarming au- 
thority, assumed by the Government, is 
like a roaring lion, prowling about, and 
seeking whom it might devour. The doc- 
trine adopted by those in power, seems to 





(0) See Oriental Herald, vol ii. p. 232, 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 
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be this: * If we cannot seize on one vic- 
tim, we will sacrifice another.”’ 

Mr. S. Dixon rose to order.—The case 
of Mr. Buckingham is the subject for con- 
sideration, and what has subsequently 
been done by Lord Amherst has nothing 
to do with it. 

Mr. D. KiINNAIRD.—1 beg to state, that 
Mr. Arnot is specially mentioned in the 
requisition. 

The CuairMAN.—I feel it my duty to 
inform the hon. Proprietor that the re- 
quisition_dees allude to the case of Mr. 
Arnot. 

Mr. D. Kinnairnp.—Though Mr. Arnot 
was avowed not to be the editor of the 

aper, it was resolved to send him out of 

nti. Mr. Arnot was selected as the 
victim, since the Government could not 
wreak its vengeance on Mr. Sandys. The 
Government said to him, ‘* You, Mr. 
Arnot, are a native of England, remain- 
ing here without authority, and we shall 
send you home to Europe.” It is need- 
less to detain the Court by reading the 
particular paragraph which is pointed out 
as the cause of Mr. Arnot’s removal; f 
consider it, indeed, of no more impor- 
tance than any of those to which 1 have 
before called your attention. (p) The dis- 
position to exercise an arbitrary power, 
on any pretext, however weak, was quite 
evident. The success of the Calcutta 
Journal, beyond that of any other paper 
in India, I have no doubt excited feelings 
of jealousy. In the first instance, an at- 
tempt was made to put it down by setting 
up another paper in opposition to it, the 
proprietors and conductors of which were 
government officers. No publication ever 
teemed with such scurrilous articles as 
those which found their way into that 
yaper ; but Mr. Buckingham answered 

is opponents with superior talent; and 
thus conciliated the respect and esteem of 
‘all honourable men. To prove this fact, 
I will now read a letter, which Mr. Pal- 
mer, of Calcutta, addressed to Sir Charles 
Forbes, after the removal of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, and which Sir Charles read in 
the course of the debate in the House of 
Commons, when Mr. Buckingham’s Peti- 
tion was presented. It is this :— 

I present my friend, Mr. Buckingham, the Edi- 
tor of the Calcutta Journal, to your notice and 
friendly offices, under a full persuasion that your 
judgment of him, upon acquaintance, will justify 
the liberty I assume in recommending a banished 
man to you. The whine about the hazard of free 
discussion in this country will receive your con- 
tempt, whilst you will be satisfied that infinite 
benefit must result to the true interests of all 
societies from its indulgence. 

The letter quoted, was dated on the Ist 
of March, and sent home at the time of 
Mr. Buckingham’s banishment from In- 
dia. After this, however, Sir Ch. Forbes 





p) Ia. vol. inp. 637, 
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received another letter, of a subsequent 
date, and entirely unknown to Mr, Buck- 
ingham, who had left India some time 
before it was written. The following is 
an extract of the second letter. 


I have recommended Mr. Buckingham toa few 
of the East India Directors, without fear of being 
considered an incendiary, a rebellious or discon- 
tented spirit. I am satisfied of the salutary in- 
fluence of a free press every where. I believe the 
Caleutta Journal has done much good, and was 
doing more. I request your notice of Mr. Buck- 


ingham, who, I believe, in spite of all sorts of 


calumny, to be worthy of your good offices and 
protection. Mr. Buckingham got very inadequate 
damages yesterday, in an action for libels, against 
the John Bull, though the Judge spoke of their 
malice with abhorrence. 


Gentlemen, after such letters as these, 
coming from a mau so well kuown, 
and so highly respected as Mr. Palmer, 
you must feel that Mr. Buckingham, pro- 
tected by the shield of this flattering tes- 
timony, may stand against all the shafts 
that malice may hurl against him. Mr, 
Buckingham's earliest footing in India, 
was under many unfortunate circumstan- 
ces ; for soon after his arrival in Calcutta, 
he published a prospectus of his travels in 
Palestine; and in consequence of this an- 
nouncement, he was assailed by the most 
groundless and malicious insinuations. 
His enemies accused him of having pur- 
loined his statements from the journal of 
Mr. Bankes, and applied this to his own 
use. Mr. Buckingham vindicated him- 
self from this charge, and satisfied those to 
whom he addressed himself, of its falsity. 
A fiiend of mine wrote a letter to Mr. 
Bankes, in which he stated distinctly, 
that the charges were wholly unfounded. 
Mr. Buckingham instituted a prosecu- 
tion against his calumniators in India, 
for publishing accusations, and obtained 
the damages alluded to by Mr. Palmer, 
his accusers having no proof whatever to 
offer in support of their charges. On 
his arrival in England, Mr. Buckingham 
also instituted a prosecution against Mr. 
Bankes, as the original author of the li- 
bellous insinuations, and attempts to im- 
pede the publication of his travels. That 
prosecution has been protracted and 
delayed, and is now at astand, not from 
any act of Mr. Buckingham, who is ready 
to proceed to trial, and asks only in- 
quiry and investigation; but from Mr. 
Kankes having requested time to bring 
over from Syria, or Egypt, a certain Al- 
banian servant, named Mahomet, with- 
out whoseaid,itseems, Mr. Bankes is not 
prepared to prove his assertions. Mr, 
Buckingham’s character, | have not the 
slightest doubt, will in the end, stand as 
high and pure, as an upright, honest, 
and independent man, as his most zea- 
lous friends can desire. He is as every 
ove must allow, au accomplished scho- 


lar, and a writer who combines sound- 
ness of judgment, strength of argument, 
and elegance of diction. I say this, be- 
cause some have taken very unjustifiable 
liberties with his character and fame. 

Although [ did not intend to go so mi- 
nutely into all the details of Mr, Arnot’s 
case, yet as some may conceive that his 
cruel treatment must have arisen from 
some aggravated conduct on his part. I 
must beg to call the attention of the 
Court to the paragraph, for the publica- 
tion of which Mr, Arnot was removed 
from India. It was expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Our readers cannot but recollect the subject 
of the paper for which Mr, Buckingham was re- 
moved from India. ‘The mention of this event is 
essential to our present argument; and we hope 
we may speak of it as a matter of history, without 
offence, as we shal| express no opinion on it, 
either one way or another, If it were not absolute- 
ly necessary, we should not even allude to it ; but 
in doing so, weshall not for a moment forget the 
respect due to the establ shed laws and Govern- 
ment of the country, The article in question 
related to the appointment of Dr. Bryce, as clerk 
to the stationery committee : (¢) [and the part of 
it which is understood to have been so offensive to 
the Government, as to determine Mr, Bucking 
ham’s tra ission, was an allusion to the re- 
port of Dr. Bryce’s being the author of those let 
ters, placed in connexion with his appointment 
to bis secular office. Thus, itappears, Dr. Bryce’s 
reputed authorship, and pluralities, were the 
eause of Mr. Buckingham’s removal, and of the 
new laws which are in consequence established 
for the press,] But for him, this society, might 
have continued in the enjoyment of all its former 
privileges, nor have been deprived of one of its 
members. When those who watch with anxious 
expectation the progress of improvement in this 
country, and the spread of that gospel which 
Dr. Bryce is commissioned to preach, consider 
the effects of these measures, it will be for them 
to award him the praise or censure which they 
think he has deserved. 

For the publication of this acticle, Mr. 
Arnot was seized, and in the first in- 
stance illegally seized, He was brought 
up by Habeas Corpus, and the Court dis- 
chargedhim. Determined to place him- 
self beyond the power of such iniqui- 
tous authority, he proceeded to Chan- 
dernagore, but there also he was torn 
from the protection of the law of the 
land,—hurried on board a ship, and 
sent by the Bengal Government, round 
to Bencoolen. Is it not evident that all 
this was done for the purpose of prose- 
cuting, and of deterring any one who 
might be disposed to act in the behalf of 
Mr, Buckingham? It may be contended 








(q) The passages printed between crotchets 
are those marked in double lines in the official 
letter of the Government to Messrs. Palmer and 
Ballard, as offensive. 
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that Lord Amherst was not the direct 
author of this act. He was at all events 
the instrument of tyranny, and I respect 
the agent as little as I do the principal. 
Mr. Arnot has experienced the most 
wanton and cruel treatment ever heard 
of. The intention of prosecuting Mr. 
Arnot, was to hold him up as a scarecrow 
to frighten away all others from taking 
the part of Mr. Buckingham. (Hear.) 
‘The prospects of that gentleman have 
been ruined by the proceedings against 
him. He has lost a property worth 
40,0007. and an income of #000/. a year, 
for venturing to express his opinion on 
the improper union of duties in a clergy- 
man, who condescended to become a 
stationery clerk ; an opinion, the accu- 
racy and justice of which has been con- 
firmed by the Clergy of Scotland censu- 
ring, and the Court of Directors annul- 
ling, the appointment; so that this un- 
heard of punishment is actually inflicted 
by the servants of the East India Com- 
pany, for the expression of opinions, 
which the Directors of that Company sub- 
sequently act upon themselves! Is it 
possible that such a monstrous injustice 
as this can go unredressed ? 

I have thought it necessary to dwell on 
ali these points, in order that you may 
consider the question with the serious- 
ness it requires. ‘The insecurity of pro- 
perty, and the total enslavement of opi- 
nion in India, are at present in such a 
state, that a speedy Sheraton in this 
respect must take place. ‘The Govern- 
ment has assumed a fearful and odious 
description of arbitrary power, which is 
directly opposed to freedom, aud must 
occasion continual disputes and dissen- 
sions, if not actual rebellion. To this 
state of things, a censorship was far 
preferable. The Government cannot 
attend to its proper affairs, while it is 
engaged in this sort of constant interfe- 
rence with the press. The press had 
better be put down at once, rather than 
encounter the endless bickerings which 
must occur under the present system. 
While engaged in such paltry squabbles 
with editors, the Government must lose 
all its respectin the eyes of the natives. 
During the whole of the disputes between 
the Calcutta Government and Mr. Buck- 
ingham, I have shown, that the firmness 
of mind, and determination of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, alone prevented the 

overnment from placing itself in the 
most ridiculous sitiuations. (Hear.) The 
losses which Mr. Buckingham has sus- 
tained, I have before alluded to, and I 
now take the liberty to read the following 
passages from a letter on, that subject, 
written by Messrs. Alexander and Co. 
the agents of Mr. Buckingham, in Cal- 
cutta, and addressed to that gentleman, 
so recently as January last. ‘They say : 

We need not repeat the circumstances which 
led to the suspension, in November Jast, of the 


license under which your paper was publisbed. 
With a view to promote your interest, as well as 
that of the other proprietors, we used every exer- 
tion to procure the restoration of the license, and 
at one time had some prospect of success—not- 
withstanding, we regret to state the opposition 
which weexperienced. Wehave now asertained 
that nolicense will be granted for the issue of any 
paper from your press, whilst the ownership is 
constituted as at present. This being the case, 
it has become necessary to make some arrange- 
ment for the close of the present concern, and the 
transfer of it to the best advantage. Mr. W. P. 
Mauston has been negotiating with us for the pur- 
chase of the stock in trade and good-will of 
the concern, such as it now is, and we expect a 
formal overture from him, when he has assured 
himself that he will be able to obtain @ license. 
Shonld we fail in effecting to him or some other 
person, @ private sale which may be deemed satis- 
factory, it will become necessary to dispose of 
the whole concern by public auction. Further 
delay will detract from the value of the pro- 
perty. 


I understand that the establishment 
which Mr. Buckingham had formed at 
Calcutta,was a monument of skill and en- 
terprise. he like had never before been 
seen in India. It was on a most exten- 
sive scale, and caused all who viewed it 
to admire it. But asif its value had not 
been sufficiently deteriorated by the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Buckingham and 
his remoyal from India ; here was the 
blow that was to consign the whole of 
this property to destruction. I am greatly 
mistaken if Mr. Muston is not an editor 
who will prove himself very agreeable to 
the Government. Dr. Abel, 2 surgeon, 
who, I understand, went out with Lord 
Amherst, was applied to by the proprie- 
tors, who wished to have him as an edi- 
tor, but the functionaries of Govern- 
ment were determined to have some one 
who was not under the control of the 
Governor General merely, they wished 
to have asure man, and threw all sorts of 
obstacles in the way of Mr. Abel’s edi- 
torship. I understand that Mr. Muston 
is son-in-law to one of the members of 
the very council, by which Mr, Bucking- 
ham was banished from the country ; 
and no doubt they would allow this fa- 
vourite to succeed to the possession of 
this rained property, because it was to 
be purchased at a cheap rate, deter- 
mining thus: ‘‘ If he writes as we like, 
he may get a license, but if our public 
measures be freely discussed, it shall be 
taken from him again.” 

This was the state of affairs in India, 
when Mr. Adam published his appeal 
through the public press, declaring that 
they had in that country, a community 
of slaves, of which he was the complete 
master, whom he despised, and must 
despise, because he had it in his power to 
controi their fortunes, The opinions of 
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such asociety cannot be heard. Luckily, 
Mr. Adam is now no longer at the head 
of the Government in India—but that 
the spirit of the Government has become 
milder since his departure, I positively 
deny. The press cannot continue re- 
stricted by the regulations at present im- 
posed upon it; ard the Indian Govern- 
ment will soon be overwhelmed with 
contempt, its deserved portion, if you do 
not direct your attention to reform the 
system. ‘The Executive seem not to 
recognize the fitness of the press, to 
effect that moral improvement in India, 
which is so much to be desired, and 
which | am confident cannot be so effec- 
tually breught about by any other means. 
But, as discussion must be banished from 
india, Mr. Buckingham was not of course 
allowed to stay there. What the views 
and feelings of the Government are, no 
one here can form au opinion; but that 
it is impossible for the executive body 
to recede without orders from this 
country, is manifest; and if the Direc- 
tors do not firmly discharge the duty 
imposed on them, let them lay their ac- 
count for a large share of taunts and re- 
proaches at the termination of the char- 
ter. As the direction of the wind is 
known by throwing up a feather, so will 
their conduct be judged by what inen say 
of them. They will not he merely joked 
and Jampooned for their negligence, but 
will be arraigned in their own Court, as 
the weakest body of men who had ever 
abused the confidence intrusted to them, 
If, when the renewal of their Charter is 
sought, they dilate on the value of their 
stock, and subjects of a mere poy 
nature, they will be laughed at for a set of 
traders, who regarded only theircommer- 
cial affairs, when they should have looked 
after things of much greater consequence. 
Though the gentlemen who sit behind 
the bar, and superintend the weigh- 
ing of tea, may smile at these considera- 
tions, I can assure them, they are of the 
highest importance. It is hardly credible 
that a Director should put the routine 
business of his office in competition with 
the higher duties he has to perform. But 
this has nevertheless been done on a late 
occasion. 

I am, Sir, sensibly alive to the unplea- 
sant position in which I stand, when 
compelled to characterize the acts of an 
absent individual, in the language which 
both truth and justice require. I am 
aware, Sir, (and | regret it) that the 
feelings of persons connected with that 
individual, must be wounded by expres- 
sions. which they may deem unneces- 
sarily harsh or severe. I profess to have 
deen wilfully guilty of no exaggeration. 
Whatever id 1ave said regarding Mr. 
Adam, applies to him solely, as the 
author of the deeds which [ arraign. 


‘Though entirely unknown to him, I have 
been ia the habit of exchanging the 


courtesies of life with many of his 
nearest connexions, and know, I trust, 
how to appreciate the claims they have 
on my respect and my regard. Itis with 
pain, therefore, I have found myself for- 
ced to theconclusions, and to the opinions 
[ have expressed, and if I have spoken 
warmly, it is because I have felt strongly. 

Since the first hour I became a mem- 
ber of this Court, I have been convinced 
of the importance and necessity of a free 
press in India. By it alone will a better 
and more liberal spirit be introduced into 
the character of your civil service. They 
will learn the value, and know how to 
merit the good opinion of the commu- 
nity, in which they have to pass the best 
part of their lives. In returning to their 
native country, they will find that a 
free press will have already made their 
inerits, their services, and their names, 
familiar te their countrymen. Such as 
may aspire to a seat in the Direction 
of the affairs of this great Company, 
would no longer have to sneak into 
any Bras or to thrust their cards into 
any obscure hole and corner, where a 
bed-ridden proprietor may happen to be 
confined. They will no longer appear in 
these precincts, cap-in-hand, to solicit 
as a personal favour, that which should 
alone be asked aud granted on public 
grounds. Let the opinion of a commu- 
nity, which has known their merits, be 
the passport to the reward they may 
receive at our hands. This honourable 
career, Lord Hastings nobly opened to 
them. It unfortunately only excited 
their petty jealousies, and unworthy, 
selfish feelings in return; and thus will 
every liberal Governor General on all sub- 
jects be harassed and counteracted, un- 
til a free press shall have purified the pes- 
tilential selfishuess of the elder branches 
of the civil service. Through a free 
press alone, will the Court of Directors, 
aud the Court of Proprietors, have ac- 
cess to the ungarbled truth of whatis ta- 
king place in India, and the Legislature of 
our country become once morealive to the 
vast importauce of this field for commer- 
cial enterprise and intercourse. The in- 
terests of the Governors of that vast 
continent, containing millions of willing 
subjects to your sway, will then become 
something more than a subject for the 
jokes of an ex-president of the Board of 
Control. 

Sir, [have no desireto make this room 
the theatre for idle declamation. But I 
am satisfied the time is at length arrived 
when, if this subject be neglected in this 
its proper place, it will be taken up else- 
where, at our expense, and to our dis- 

race. The progress. of improvement in 
ndia has not sufficiently known 
or appreciated hitherto. ‘The short ex- 
periment of a free press has forced this 
snowledge upon us: it will do still 
wore. The day of Colonization is no 











longer remote. - The intelligence of a 
large population is already prepared to 
co-operate, and meet the benefical ef- 
fects of such a measure. ‘That intelli- 
gence is anxiously waiting for the judg- 
ment of their Governors at home, on the 
infatuation of their temporary Governor 
General. ‘The doctrines of that gentle- 
man’s manifesto, you will uphold at your 
peril. If you pass it unnoticed, you 
will lose the most powerful ingredient 
in a good government, the confidence 
of the governed. 

I beg to move, ‘*Thatthere be laid be- 
fore this Court copies of all minutes, 
correspondence and proceedings, in and 
between the Council of Calentta, and the 
Court of Directors, or any of their com- 
mittees, and also the Board of Control, 
relating to the press in India, since 
the commencement of the year 1416,” 
(Cheers.) 

Mr. HuME seconded the motion. 

Mr. ImpeY.—With respect to one point 
of the speech just delivered; that part 
which related to Mr. Arnot, I will give 
a plain and direct reply, a reply which 
I think must be satisfactory to every one 
present. It should be remembered, that 
the case of Mr. Arnot has not as yet 
arrived in this country. ‘The conduct of 
the Government of India is subject, 
first to the animadversion of the Court 
of Directors, and next to the official 
notice of the Board of Control. The 
Court cannot take up an ea-parte state- 
ment. The proper time to discuss the 
question will be, when the details of 
Mr. Arnot’s case, and the explanation of 
the motives ofthe conduct of Government 
shall arrive, otherwise the discussion 
will be highly injurious to the Govern- 
ment of India. It is unmanly to attack 
a man’s character, and let the calumny 
go forth to the world, and then to wait 
for his explanation. (p) 

I consider the speech of the hon. gen- 
tleman, who has just sat down, as con- 
sisting of two parts simply,—one, the 
praise of Mr. Buckingham; and the 
other, the abuse of his opponents. I 
conceive the present requisition to be 
connected with circumstances of great 
importance, putting out of the question 
entirely the case of Mr. Arnot. ‘These 
circumstances are the removal of Mr. 
Buckingham unlawfully from India, and 
the late regulations enacted by the Indian 
Government, for the restraint of the 
ress. The honourable Proprietor’s ad- 
dress on these points, may be very 
shortly answered. The Court, in the 
first instance, must perceive on the face 





(p) Mr. Arnot’s case does not stand on exr- 
perme evidence, but on the official letters of the 
ndian Government,already published in the tor- 
mer numbers of this work; and ifit be unmanly 
to attack an absent man, who cannot defend 
himself, it is Mr, Adam who bas especially 
done 80, 
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of the business, that Mr. Buckingham 
had not been treated unjustly or illegally, 
for he has appealed from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, to the Court of Di- 
rectors, and to the Board of Control, 
for the renewal of his license to reside 
in India, and both of these bodies, after 
examining his case, have refused to 
grant him a license ; therefore he cannot 
have been treated unjustly or illegally in 
their opinion, (¢) At all events, if he 
has suffered in person or property, from 
the conduct of the Government of India, 
this Court is not the place in which he 
should seek for redress. (7) A Court of 
Justice is a fitter place. Mr. Bucking- 
ham would no doubt have ample da- 
mages awarded to him, if it were proved 
before an English Jury, that the Indian 
Government had unjustly injured him. 
It has been observed, that an action at 
law would be of no avail, from the dif- 
ficulty to prove malice on the part of the 
Governor General. That it would be 
difficult to do so, I allow; but then, with 
what face can the honourable Proprietor 
so confidently impute malice to the Go- 
vernor General ? (s) (Hear.) He asserts 
that Mr. Buckingham was illegally re- 
moved. If the case be so, I pledge my- 
self that Mr. Buckingham may _ recover 
heavy damages. I, however, deny that 
his removal was illegal, aud assert that 
it was completely just. (¢ 

‘To the secoud point of the honourable 
Proprietor’s speech, I will return as short 
an answer. It will be admitted, that 
the Governor General in Council has 
the power to frame rules and regulations 
for the town of Calcutta, and for the in- 
terior provinces. Now, the complained- 
of regulations have been agreed to by 
the Governor General in Council, and 
argued and registered in the Supreme 
Court of Calcutta. (vu) These regulations 


(q) Their opinion, however, is not worth a 
straw, in a case depending on evidence which 
they refuse to produce. Besides this, they are 
participators and parties in the dispute: and 
if they were not, it seems strange logic to say, 
Certain parties will not gice one whom they 
have injured any redress, therefore he has not 
been unjustly used! It is this very refusal to 
grant redress which constitates the injustice oi 
the proceeding. 

r) But a few minutes before, Mr. Impey 
says, the conduct of the Indian Government is 
subject to the animadversion of the Court otf 
Directors ; but as they are themselves only the 
servants of the Court of Proprietors, the mas 
ters may surely take cognizance of what the 
servants may condemn. 

s) Becayse malice may he often morally in- 
ferred, when it is impossible to be legally 
proved. 

t) The removal might have been strictly 
legal, and yet far from just. But, after all, this 
assertion against assertion is worth nothing. 
Where are the reasons ? 

u) This was not until after Mr. Bucking 
ham’s removal from India. If they were law 
before, why this arguing and registering, which 
wag unnecessary? If they were not law, as this 
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werc afterwards transmitted to the King 
in Council, to whom Mr. Buckingham 
has appealed. A printed statement of 
his case has been required from him, 
and when that is furnished, it will be 
argued before the King in Council. It 
is evident, therefore, that as regards this 
Court, the business is coram non judice. 
We have no right to interfere with it; 
our decision will not affect or influence 
that of the King in Council. (x) 

As we have been informed, that this is 
only the first of a series of discussions 
on the same subject, which are to be 
commenced here, and afterwards re- 
peated elsewhere, I think it right, sup- 
posing the Court possessed the necessary 
jurisdiction, by a plain statement of facts 
to enable it to falge how we should de- 
cide. [t shall be my endeavour to prove 
that Mr. Buckingham has not the sfight- 
est ground for complaint,—that he was 
not removed from India illegally, but 
only compelled to leave that country af- 
ter he had infringed every regulation 
laid down for the government of the 
press. It is not for me to decide, whe- 
ther those regulations were laws or not ; 
(y) but they had been treated as laws by 
the Marquess of Hastings, and consider- 
ed jn that light by Mr. Buckingham. (z) 
The Government of the Marquess of 
Hastings, had warned and menaced Mr. 
Buckingham repeatediy,—the Marquess 
of Hastings had repeatedly written to 
him on the subject of his infringement of 
the regulations; and after all these 
warnings, Mr. Buckingham complains of 
his illegal removal. (a) 

The hon. Proprietor has argued at 
great length on the restrictions laid on 
the press, | am prepared to show that a 
free press never existed in India.(d) 
Such a thing was never contemplated by 
the Marquess ce. Hastings,(¢) and was 





subsequent legalizing proves, then Mr. Buck- 
ingham was removed for a pretended breach of 
what was not law, end his removal was, there- 
fore, illegal. 

(x) If so, then no stronger reason could be 
given for the propriety of coming to a decision, 
In the House of Commons, the very opposite 
doctrine was taught; namely, that a decision in 
one Court would affect itin another, and would 
be, therefore, interfering with its proceedings. 
Both cannot be true. 

(y) What! is this of no importance? Why, 
the whole question hangs on this. If they were 
not laws, a hundred breaches of them could not 
be a crime. 

(z) This is utterly untrue: so much so, that 
ove of the gravest charges made against Mr. 
Buckingham was, that he denied their being 
legal; and said that, in point of law, the ywere 
mere waste paper. , ; 

(a) A man may be warned against doing a 
lawful act; and a neglect of such warning is a 
virtue. To make the warnings of any value, the 
acts warned against must be shown to be wrong. 


(b) This is utterly untrve. The Press of 


India was always free, till Lord Wellesley 
placed it under a censor. a 
‘c) Then the M arquess of Hastings must have 


inconsistent with his own regulations. 
A free press cannot exist under a despo- 
tic Government. (Hear, hear! from Mr. 
Kinnaird.) While we have the admini- 
stration of the Government of India, that 
Government must always be despotic— 
it has always been so—it will always be 
so.(d) (Hear.) 

With respect to Mr. Buckingham, I 
beg to call the attention of the Court to 
a plain unvarnished statement of facts. 
Mr. Buckingham, we have been told, is 
a mariner, To pursue that profession 
in India, he had obtained a license from 
the Company to go there. He went to 
Calcutta in the year 1618. ‘The license 
required that as long as he remaived in 
India, he should behave in accordance to 
the regulations (e) that should from time 
to time be made at the Settlement where 
he might reside. In your charter the 
following provision is laid down, in order 
to enforce compliance with that inden- 
ture :-— 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, 
that if any person, having obtained a certificate 
or license from the Court of Directors, authoriz- 
ing such person to proceed to the East Indies, 
or other place within the limits of the said Com- 
pany’s Charter, shall, at any time, so conduct 
himself as, in the judgment of the Governor Ge- 
neral, or Governor in Council of the Presidency 
within which sach person shall be found, to have 


Sorfeited his claim to the countenance and pro- 


tection of the Government ( f) of such Presidency, 
it shall and may be lawfal for such Governor 
General, or Governor in Council, by order, to 
declare that the certificate or license, so obtained 
by such person, shall be void from a day to be 
named in such order, and from and after such a 
day so to be named in such order, such person 
shall be deemed, and taken to be a person, resid- 
ing and being in the East Indies, or parts afore- 
said, without license or authority for that pur- 
pose; any matter or thing to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

This is the law. which the Government 


of India had acted upon in the present 
instance. It becomes material, therefore, 





been the greatest hypocrite that ever breathed, 
and al! India and England, who gave him cre- 
dit for this at the time, were dupes. 

(d) God forbid, Mr. Impey. So thought the 
oppressors of all times; but the day of retri- 
bution comes at last, and tells a very different 
tale. 

(e) These regulstions, however, must be 
made law, by passing through the Supreme 
Court ; and those for the Press never were re- 
gulations, or law, until they received that sanc- 
tion after Mr. Buckingham’s banishment. 

(f) Here is the true condition. Protection 
and obedience are reciprocal. As Jong as a man 
obeys the laws of the countryin which he lives, 
he cannot forfeit his claim to its protection, 
Mr. Buckingham broke no such laws, and did 
not, therefore, forfeit the condition on which 
the Government were bound to continue the 
intereourse, 














to consider how Mr. Buckingham con- 
ducted himself while he remained in 
India. ‘Though he went there as a ma- 
riner, (g) he set up a press in Calcutta. 
Whatever I may think of the manner of 
conducting this press, I do not object to 
the simply setting of itup. An import- 
ant part of the question is, what rules 
and regulations Mr. Buckingham was 
bound to observe under his mariner’s 
license. (h) We have been told that the 
acts of the Marquess of Hastings, relative 
to the Government of the Press, and, 
indeed, all that that nobleman did with 
regard to Mr. Buckingham, were intend- 
ed as afeint. This, I contend, is insult- 
ing to that noble Lord, for it infers that 
he endeavoured to deceive his Council. 
(Hear!) It is insulting to declare that 
his opinions were different from the re- 
gulations he promulgated. (Hear!) If 
it were so, I can only say it showed a 
scandalous dereliction of duty in the 
noble Marquess. (Hear!) But I would 
ask what authority the hon. Proprietor 
possesses for placing the noble Mar- 
quess’s conduct in such a light ? What 
right has he to charge the Marquess of 
Hastings with insincerity? (Hear!) I 
am perfectly convinced the noble Mar- 
quess was sincere, (i) from the minutes 
I possess on the subject. One of those 
documents which the hon. Proprietor 
has denounced as so foolish and con- 
temptible, which he has described in 
such offensive terms, was revised by the 
hand of the Marquess of Hastings him- 
self. (Hear!) The noble Marquess bim - 
self wrote every word of the letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buckingham, intimating 
that if he persisted in the course he then 
pursued, his license would be withdrawn 
and himself banished from India. What 
then must we think of a gentleman who 
asserts that the sentiments of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings were directly opposed 
to this line of conduct? 

It is plain that a free press could not 
exist in India, consistently with the re- 
gulations promulgated by the Marquess 





(g) If it be meant as an imputation of unwor- 
thiness to call a man a mariner, let it be re- 
membered, that Mr. Impey’s masters (for he 
too is ahireling, and that not of the highest de- 
scription), of whom he is the paid advocate 
and eulogist, are many of them mariners; and 
that it is to this class of men they owe the fre- 
quent preservation of their Indian empire from 
invasion and destruction. 

(A) All lawful ones, and no more. 

(i) If then, he was sincere, (as we believe he 
was in his early condact,) what is the meaning 
of his eulogium on the exercise of public scrutiny, 
&c. &c.? The inconsistency of the Marquess 
cannot be overcome; but the weakness of his 
latter days led him to contradict the strength of 
his former declarations ; and if the one is to be 
brought in evidence of his disliké, the other 
should be admitted as a proof of his attachment 
to a free press. If these neutralize each other, 
then let the evidence on beth sides be discarded ; 
but to take one without the other is an ex-parte 
proceeding, which Mr. Lmpey professes to abhor | 
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of Hastings, on removing the censor- 
ship from the poe. The Court may 
recollect that the Marquess Wellesley 
found it necessary to impose a censor- 
ship on the press, which remained in ac- 
tion until removed by the Marquess of 
Hastings; who, however, introduced 
other regulations (k) for the government 
of the press, ‘This is what has been 
denominated a free press in India. When 
Mr. Canning quoted these regulations in 
the House of Commons, he laughed at 
the idea of their being considered as a 
proof of the establishment of a free press 
in India. (Hear!) The editors of the 
different newspapers received copies of 
the regulations adopted by the Marquess 
of Hastings; and they were informed 
of what was expected from them in con 
ducting their journals. It was intimated 
to them that their removal from India 
would be the consequence of their non- 
compliance with the regulations (/). [The 
hon. Proprietor here read the Circular 
alluded to (m).] Now, let the Court say, 
whether that could be ‘a free press,” 
which was subject to such restrictions. 
We will now see how far Mr. Buck- 
ingham complied with these regulations. 
The Government of India was first at- 
tracted by, and called to interfere in, 
what was considered to be a libel on the 
Governor of Madras. This appeared 
on the 26th of May, 1819. I do not 
meav to say that the production in ques- 
tion could be considered as a libel in 
this country, but it was one which the 
Governor General and his Council con- 
sidered as such (n). I will abstain from 
detaining the Court by reading this arti- 





(k) They were not regulations, any more 
than a letter of the Secretary of State in Eng- 
land is an Act of Parliament. A regulation is 
a law which has received the sanction of the 
Supreme Court; anda Circular of the Chiei 
Seeretary in India, is no more law than a bill 
thrown out of, or never introduced into Parlia- 
ment. This distinction should be always borne 
in mind, 

(1) This is altogether false; and Mr. Impey, 
(if the report of this expression be correct, ) must 
have been blind or wilfully ignorant ; for he pro 
fesses to have read the “ Private Circular” of the 
Secretary, here or elsewhere so erroneously called 
Regulations,” and that Circular does not inti 
mate that removal from India would be the con- 
sequenee of disregarding the rules prescribed, 
but merely states that the Governor General 
would ® hold the editors responsible for their 
publications, and proceed against them in such 
manner as he might deem applicable to their 
offence.” ‘This was understood, however, to 
mean legal proceedings, as against libel, under 
the protection of a Court and Jury, and not 
Banishment without Trial, which is inapplicable 
to any offence that can be committed. 

(m) See Appendix to Vol. 1. of Oriental Herald, 

. 1x. 

’ (n) Bat they are not a Court, nor a Jury; and 
if they are not competent to decide other offences, 
such as fraud and forgery, without the aid of the 
laws, why should they be sole judges of libel, 
and those too against themselves, making them 
accuser, witness, judge, jury, aud executioner 
in one ? 
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cle ; but I will state the letter which was 
directed to be written to Mr. Bucking- 
ham in consequence of its publication, 
by the Marquess of Hastings and two 
other members of the government. [The 
letter and reply was here read by the 
honourable proprietor ().} 1 request the 
Court to observe how Mr. Buckingham 
am the promise contained in this reply, 
—how he conformed to those regula- 
tions, with which he professed himself 
to be perfectly acquainted. (0) Many 
months had not elapsed when Mr. Buck- 
ingham renewed his attack on the Go- 
vernor of Madras. The Marquess of 
Hastings again thought it necessary to 
direct a second remonstrance to be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Buckingham ; I will read 
4 passage from the letter written in con- 
sequence to that gentleman :-— 


The Governor General in Council has per- 
ceived with regret the little impression made on 
you, by the indulgence you have already experi- 
enced; and I am directed to warn you of the 
certain consequence of your again incarring the 
displeasure of the Government. In the present 
instance, his Lordship, in Council, contents him- 
self with requiring that a distinct acknowledg- 
ment of the impropriety of your conduct, and a 
full and sufficient apology to the Government 
of Fort St. George, for the injurious insinua- 
tions inserted in your paper of yesterday, with 
regard to the conduct of that government be 
published in the Calcutta Journal. (p) 


The hon. Proprietor who has previ- 
ously addressed you, has enumerated the 
several libels, (7) published by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, in consequence of the appear- 
ance of which the Government was ne- 
cessitated to interfere.(r) Were I to 
repeat these, I should only weary and 
disgust the Court. I shall content my- 
self with observing, that during Mr. 
Buckingham’s stay in India he libelled 
the Bishop of Calcutta, (s) the Clergy, (¢) 
and the whole Government, (uv) in charg- 
ing them with being influenced by corrupt 





(n) See Appendix to Vol. I. of Oriental Herald, 
. Vili. ix. 

(o) Mr. Buckingham did observe there Regu- 
lations, unlawful as they were, unless driven in 
self-defence, and by the wanton provocations of 
others, to retaliate on his accusers. 

(p) Mr. Impey professes to have a great horror 
of ex parte statements, when made by others; 
but he has no objection to make them himself. 
He read this letter, but said not a word of the 
answer toit. The answer was a refusal to make 
the apology demanded, and a justification of the 
conduct pursued. The Government waived their 
demand, and thereby acknowledged their own 
precipitancy and error. 

(q). They were not libels. One only was 


brought to trial, and that was declared by a jury 
to be no libel. On what authority then does 
Mr. Impey so call them ? 
(r) Was there no Court of Justice in which 
this could be better done ? 
(s) Utterly false. (t) Doubly false. 
(~) Trebly false. 


motives; insinuating that the Goverti- 
ment discouraged merit and rewarded 
meanness and servility. He libelled 
the Governor General, (@) the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, (y) the Grand Jury, 
who found a bill against him, (z) and 
many private individuals had been the 
objects of his attacks. (a) (Hear!) 

I will take this opportunity of observ- 
ing, in the presence of the Court, that I 
consider there is a want of the wisdom, 
promptitude, and firmness, which cha- 
racterized the other parts of the admi- 
nistration of the Marquess of Hastings, 
in the affair of the publication of these 
libels. (Hear!) The noble Marquess did, 
to be sure, adopt some, but ig inef- 
ficient means to curb the evil ; he threat- 
ened Mr, Buckingham, he advised him, 
he endeavoured to check his career by 
Courts Martial, (4) but without success. 
Mr. Buckingham still persevered to the 
last in the same course. He at length 
in one of his articles denied altogether, 
and set at defiance, the authority of the 
Government. (c) A letter written by the 
Marquess of Hastings himself, and sign- 
ed by the Secretary to the Government, 
was addressed to Mr. Buckingham on the 
5th of Sept, 1822, (d) incousequence of the 
appearance of an article in the Calcutta 
Journal, which denied the power of the 
Government to remove any European 
from India who was not a covenanted 
servant of the Company. (¢) 

The Marquess of Hastings throughout 
the whole of these proceedings acted in 
opposition to the opinions of his col- 
leagues, who wished stronger and more 
effectual measures to be adopted. Are 





(x) False. (y). False. (2) False. 

(a) It is impossible to pass this over without 
asking, Where are the proofs ?—During the five 
years in which the Paper existed under Mr. 
Buckingham’s management, not one of these 
things happened; it had been stated, on the 
contrary, in a public Court of Justice, and re- 
mains uncontradicted, that in the Caleutta 
Journal, public character was fairly canvassed ; 
that private character was never traduced; and 
that “ there never was a purer Paper in exist- 
ence ’’ (Orient, Her. vol. i. p. 118) than this to 
which Mr. Impey falsely attributes all manner 
ol crimes. 

(6) This again is false; and betrays either 
extreme ignorance, or a wilful attempt to mis- 
lead. Mr. Buckingham was never tried by court 
martial, nor ever made subject to military juris- 
diction; though even that would have been 
better than no trial, and no law whatever but 
the arbitrary will of a despot by which he was 
punished. 

(¢) This is as false as any thing that has gone 
before it. It denied no power ; but was a mere 
question as to the meaning of a clause in an Act 
of Parliament. 

_(d) See Appendix to the Oriental Herald, 
Vol. 1. p. xxxiv. 

(e) Itis remarkable enough that the virtuous 
speaker, who has such a pretended aversion to 
ex-parte statements, should here also have read 
the letter of Government in complaint, but omit- 
ted to read the reply in defence, ‘This is the im- 
paruality of a hired advocate, 











we, then, to think that the noble Mar- 
quess alone was in the right? or to 
imagine that he was the only person who 
could judge with correctness on this sub- 
ject? [Tam not competent to say what 
the Directors may think, but to judge 
from their sanctioning the removal of 
Mr. Buckingham, we may suppose that 
they considered that measure perfectly 
justifiable, and the conduct of those who 
adopted it, proper. The Marquess of 
Hastings, however, acted in opposition 
to the Council, who deemed it expedient 
to remove Mr. Buckingham. On its being 
proposed in the Council that that indi- 
vidual’s license should be withdrawn, 
the Marquess of Hastings was the only 
person who objected to the proposition ; 
the whole of the Council supported it. 
It was not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that when those who had formerly de- 
clared that Mr. Buckingham was not a 
fit person to remain in India, were 
placed at the head of the government, 
they should remove him for his past of- 
fences. (e) They waited, however, until 
a new transgression was committed, and 
they had not long to wait. I shall not 
bass an Opinion as to the nature of this 
ast offence: it is none of my business 
whether the Government has behaved 
right or wrong in punishing the offence 
in the way they have done. (/) (Hear.) 
That Government is alone responsible to 
the Court of Directors. It conceived the 
article to be an improper one, and re- 
sented the transgression, as it was em- 
powered to do. ‘Ihe measure of the re- 
moval of Mr. Buckingham, when put in 
force by the Government did not, excite 
the censure either of the Court of Di- 
rectors, or of the Board of Control. 
They agreed, on the contrary, in its pro- 
priety. (g) 

I should be sorry to say any thing disre- 
spectful of Mr. Buckingham, and can only 
wish that the supporters of that gentle- 
man had manifested the same forbearance 
towards Mr, Adam. Were I toapply the 
same epithets to Mr. Buckingham that 
have to-day been used towards Mr. Adam, 
I should conceive that I was offering an 
insult to the Court. (4) (Hear!) ‘The 





(e) They had no more jurisdiction over these 
than one Jetan has over acts for which a man 
has been already tried and acquitted by another. 
J) Then, an honest man would have added, 
‘© It is alsonone of my business to pass judgment 
on the question,” for here is a person stepping out 
of his way to praise and condemn what he de- 
clares itis none of his business to understand. 
(g) Soa coward who hires a gang of bullies 
to silence the object of his hatred would, no 
doubt, approve of any measures by which his 
object could be effected ; but who would there- 
fore conclude that this silencing by unequal 
force was right? Are the Directors so infallible, 
that whatever they approve of cannot be wrong ” 
(h) The essence of the question is—Does Mr. 
Adam deserve the epithets applied tohim? If 
he does, their application is praiseworthy ; for 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 2, 
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motives which instigated the conduct of 
Mr. Buckingham may have been, for 
aught 1 know, perfectly sincere. A free 
ress might have been, in his opinion, 
Conetictel to the Indian empire. He 
might, perhaps, have considered himself 
in the light of a martyr to his efforts to 
establish a free press. Mr. Buckingham, 
since his arrival in this country, has been 
engaged in conducting a very useful pub- 
lication. No objection would have been 
raised against his publishing in this 
country what he had published in India. 
(Hear, hear!) ‘The strictures of a free 
press in England would operate benefi- 
cially on the Government of India. (i) 

I must, however, condemn one part of 
the conduct of Mr. Buckingham, or of 
his advocates. I allude to their making 
the question a personal one, between 
Mr. Buckingham and Mr. Adam. Mr. 
Adam ordered the removal of Mr. Buck- 
ingham, because he considered his re- 
moval beneficial for India; but his op- 
ponents have insinuated that he acted 
from personal malice towards that indi- 
vidual. It is easy to brand a man for a 
tyrant, and censure him for malicious 
conduct, when he is at the distance of 
half the globe from his native country. (&) 
In answer to this charge, I beg toread to 
the Court the opinion of some eminent 
menJjn India, relative to the conduct of 
Mr. Adam both personally and officially. 
I will lay before the Court some passages 
from a letter written by the Governor of 
Bombay (/)—some extracts from a letter 
written by Lord Amherst, (though per- 
haps an objectionable testimony to some 
gentlemen,) and the opinion of a public 
meeting held at Calcutca at the termina- 
tion of Mr. Adam’s government. That 
most favourable opinion of Mr. Adam 
was given by Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s counsel, and every one who 
knows him will acknowledge that he is 








it is as mischievous to withhold censure where 
it is due, as it is to give it where it is not due. 

(i) The absurdity here is double; first, in 
making two standards for the same act when 
done in India and England: as if murder, theft, 
fraud, &c. were not the same in each country ; 
and as if truth and falsehood wére not also the 
same, wherever uttered or written: and second- 
ly, in pretending that discussions in this country 
must do good in India, at the same time that 
there is a law forbidding any man from republish - 
ing, or even selling or lending any book in which 
such discussions may be contained, on pain of 
fine and imprisonment ifa native, and of banish- 
ment if an Toliahenan. 

(k) No doubt, Mr, Impey: Mr. Adam, how- 
ever, not only arraigns Mr. Buckingham at the 
distance of half the globe, but muzzles every one 
near him from saying a word in reply,and passes 
a law to prevent whatever may be written in 
England on the same subject from being import- 
ed into India! Who then is the guilty party 
But Mr. Adam is the accuser, and it is Mr. Kin- 
naird who is defending Mr Buckingham from 
Mr. Adam’s aspersions. 

(Ll) A near relation, himself a Governor, and 
altogether @ pagtja} and juterested witness, 
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incapable of dissimulation or injustice.(m) 
(Hear!) 

The letter from the Governor of Bom- 
bay to Mr. Adam contains a passage in 
which the writer speaks of the high praise 
which every individual in Bengal bestow- 
ed on John Adam’s administration, (7) 
and particularly applauded him for the 
steps he had Hs Be with respect to the 
Indian press. In the letter written by 
Lord Amherst, dated 14 August 1623, his 
Lordship greatly lamented the loss that 
he sustained by the resignation of Mr. 
Adam. That honourable gentleman had 
informed him (Lord Amherst) that he 
would get every assistance from the other 
individuals in office; the disadvantage 
was very great, but he (Lord Amherst) 
must try to do as well as he could, It 
was, however, a great hardship to be 
obliged to do without a staff on which he 
had principally leaned. (0) 

I now beg to call the attention of the 
Court to the public meeting held at Cal- 
cutta at the close of Mr. Adam’s adminis- 
tration. Mr. Palmer, whose favourable 
opinion of Mr, Buckingham the hon. 
Member had so much boasted of, was 
the first who signed the requisition 
for that meeting.(») The Chairman of 





(m) This immaculate lawyer (of which im- 
maculate profession Mr. Impey is himself a 
member), who is so incapable of dissimulation, 
after being for thirty years a political reformer, 
a public advocate for the liberty of the press in 
India, a denouncer of the censorship as illegal ; 
and after expressing his abhorrence of Mr. 
Adam’s regulation for licensing the press, by 
calling it a tyrannical act of a most tyrannical 
government, contrary to law, to reason, and to 
common sense: goes up soon afterwards at the 
head of a deputation, to express his public ad- 
miration of that very Mr. Adam, whose public 
act he had opposed with all his might. This is 
Mr. Fergusson’s utter incapability of dissimu- 
lation ! 

(n) There were hundreds of individuals, nay, 
thousands, in Bengal, who disapproved eutirely 
of Mr. Adam’s administration ; but no man 
dared publicly express this, on pain of banish- 
ment and ruin. 

(o) Then it was, indeed, a broken reed. But 
who is so ignorant as not to know the utter 
worthlessness of one tyrant’s commendations of 
another ? 

(p) In justice to Mr. Palmer we must state 
that the impressfon stadiously conveyed by all 
those, who exerted themselves to get up this re- 
quisition, (which, however, was merely for a 
meeting to consider of some means of conveying 
the sentiments of the inhabitants of Calcutta to 
Mr. Adam) was, that it was merely to pay a tri- 
bute of respect for Mr. Adam’s private virtues, 
and had nothing to do with his public admini- 
stration. Like all acts of duplicity, however, 
the result was discreditable to those who at- 
tempted the distinction. Mr. Palmer, we have 
reason to believe, never did approve of Mr. 
Adam’s conduct towards Mr. Buckingham and 
the press: though he might have thought Mr. 
Adam, in other respects, a mild and amiable 
man; but the leading movers of this address be- 
trayed their trust, and broke their engagements 
by making the address a testimony to public 
chaacter as well as private—and thus deceiving 
many who first gave it their support on the lat- 
ter ground alone: and were then afraid or 


that mecting, Mr. Fergusson, m the 
speech he delivered, thus expressed him- 
self :— 

Of such a character it was needless to say 
much, Every one who heard bim knew that it 
was impossible to speak too highly of the man- 
ner in which he had executed his public and his 
private duties ; and it was indeed to him a source 
of the highest gratification, to be called upon to 
propose a public mark of respect and esteem to 
such aman; whose purity of heart and sterling 
public worth entitled him to the highest consi- 
deration in the power of the meeting to bestow. 
From his (Mr. Adam’s) having passed his life 
among them, they were well qualified to judge 
of his merits; for his own part, he firmly be- 
lieved that British India owed the major part ot 
its present prosperity to the arduous exertions, 
the indefatigable attention to duty, and the strict 
integrity which had distinguished Mr. Adam, in 
the execution of the duties of the various and 
responsible situations which he had filled. He 
would say further, that he firmly believed, that, 
in every public act of his life, he had been in- 
fluenced by none but the best intentions, and he 
felt assured that it was the lot of very few men 
to be esteemed and beloved as was that excellent 
and admirable man, In unassuming benévo- 
lence, sound judgment, and purity of heart, he 
was surpassed by no man; and he, (the learned 
Chairman,) was justly proud of his friendship. 


This is the character of the man who 
has been this day so seurrilously (g) at- 
tacked in this Court. (Hear.) [am very 
unwilling to trespass on the patience of 
the Court further, after the time taken 
up by the long speech of the hon. Mover; 
but | cannot abstain from offering to the 
notice of the Court some observations on 
the subject of a free press in India. The 
desire for the establishment of a free 
press in India, arrises from a complete 
misapprehension of the nature of the be- 
nefits derivable from it, and is opposed 
to that fundamental maxim of policy, 
that when a new institution is introduced 
into any country, care should be taken to 
suit it to the habits of the society in that 
country. (7) (Hear!) For the same thing 





ashamed to mark themselves conspicuously, by 
withdrawing. As to private character, some of 
the greatest tyrants have not been deficient in 
domestic virtues: but neither the one nor the 
other ought to enter into this disenssion, which 
is merely as to the merits of a certain act; and 
if that act be clearly cruel and unjust, it matters 
not whether it was committed by an angel o1 a 
demon, the act is still the same. 

(q) It would be well if the meaning of this 
word were defined. In general, those who are 
defeated in argument apply it to the reasoning 
of their opponents. 

(r) This fundamental maxim, if it be one, is 
a mere delusion. If no institution were intro- 
duced into a country till it were fit for it, it would 
never be introduced ; for it is institutions that fit 
mankind for their enjoyment, and not mankind 
that fit themselves for institutions. This is, in- 
deed, as much as to say—* Do not attempt to 
introduce bibles, churches, clergy, schools, and 
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that conduced to the happiness of the peo- 
ple of one country, might produce wretch- 
edness among that of another. That a free 
press did never exist in India, and that 
the Government had always framed re- 
strictions and regulations for its govern- 
ment, I have before shewn.(s) We have 
heard these arbitrary regulations to-day 
condemned as an impeachment of the 
good sense and integrity of the servants 
of the Company. But I would advise the 
Court to pause before they attempt to 
alter that system, when you find ali your 
servants (98) men of abilityand integrity, 
and of experience opposed directly to 
such innovation. This opinion has been 
expressed by the Government of Bombay 
by the Government of Madras, headed 
by Sir Thomas Munro, and the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, headed by the right hon. 
Lord Amherst. It is their unanimous 
opinion, that to introduce a free press 
into India, would create the utmost dis- 
order and confusion, (¢) and in the end 
destroy the British empire in the East. (w) 
(Hear !) 

Where I to detail the grounds on which 
these calm and deliberate opinions were 
founded, 1 doubt not but they would be 
found perfectly satisfactory. In my idea, 
among a people who are advanced to a 
high degree of civilization, a free press 
can alone be tolerated. 1 believe I may 
say, that until our Revolution of 168%, 
there was not a free press in the world; (7) 
and I am perfectly convinced that a free 
press can only exist under a free Govern- 
ment. The poor of this country are 
undoubtedly benefited by the exercise of 
the privileges of a free press. And why? 
Because the Executive is responsible to 





other institutions of Christianity into India, un- 
til the Hindoos are prepared for a proper use of 
them |; becoming Christians.” But how are 
they to be Christianized without Christian insti- 
tutions? How to be civilized, without civil in- 
stitutions? How to be taught to think, without 
materials for thinking ?—and how to be prepared 
for the proper use of a free press, without the 

ress tomake them so? It has been aptly said— 
This is like the advice of a grandmother, who 
tells her urchin not to venture into the water 
until he can swim. , 

(8) Not so clearly as you conceive, Mr. Impey. 

(ss) Thisis unfortunately untrue. 

(t) No doubt ; al! Governors and men in au- 
thority hate the “ confusion ” of being subject to 
censure for negiect of duty. 

(w) No man of sense or experience can enter- 
tain any such absurd opinion; because the free- 
dom of the press, exercised almost to licentious- 
ness in the days of Warren Hastings, when our 
empire was weak, produced no danger whatever ; 
ond cher the short experiment tried by the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, the empire was declered to be 
more tranquil when he left it than it had ever 
been before. ' 

(x) Because printing was a recent discovery ; 
but there were tree tongues and free peus among 
the Greeks aud Romans; and even among the 
Asiatics, to say nothing of our own early days of 
freedom in England before the press was known. 
Printing is only an extension of speech, and does 
the work of a thousand tongues instead of one. 


a free Parliament ; and that Parliament 
to its constituents, a free people. (y) 
In this country, the various parts of the 
state are enlightened and united by the 
agency of a free press. Everyone is affected 
by it, and all are united to preserve that 
from which they experience so much ad- 
vantage. We all know, however, that his 
own immediate profit is the primary ob- 
ject of every editor of a public jour- 
nal. (z) (Cries of No, and Hear!) 
Surely no one will deny the fact. I do 
not mean to say, that the only object of 
a man who sets up a journal, is his own 
immediate profit ; but I contend that it 
is his primary object. ‘The consequence 
is, that as the press furnishes the best 
institution for the preservation of reli- 
gion, order, and constitutional senti- 
ments, so also it is often the source of 
irreligion, immorality, blasphemy, and 
sedition. It sometimes is a pander to 
our worst passions, and sometimes the 
supporter of our noblest propensities. (a) 

lhe reasun why the falsehood and ca- 
lumny, which frequently disgrace the 
press of this country, make no impres- 
sion, and obtain no credence, is, that 
society is highly enlightened and civi- 
lized, and all are capable of judging whe- 
ther a statement be worthy or no of be- 
lief. No slanderous and venal journal 
can injure the character of a great and 
good man in this country. (6) ‘The ves- 
sel of the state moves equably on in spite 
of the storms which a free press occa- 
sionally raises around it; and the !aw 
vhich protects those who obey it, cor- 
rects those by whom it is disobeyed. 
(Hear!) The reverse of this is the case 
in India, and, consequently, that country 
is not fitted for the existence of a free 
press. (¢) The Government there re- 

(y) So ought a free press to be good in India. 
And why? Because the Executive is (according 
to Mr. lmpey’s former admission) responsible to 
a free Court of Direetors; and fthat Court of 
Directors to their constituents, the Proprietors, 
who call themselves a free people. Where is 
the difference ? 

(z) If Mr. 'mpey had recollected himself, he 
might have named one individual at least who 
was an exception to thisrule. Had Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s sole object been pecuniary profit, he 
might have continued to remain ip India, and 
by abandoning his rights as a man, fo” the 
more supple habits of aslave, have returned from 
that country in ten years with 100,000/. sterling; 
but he preterred virtuous poverty to ill-gotten 
wealth, and will always atleast be able to say 
that he never bartered away his free spirit for 
‘mere lucre,’’ as some, Who may well thank him 
for his forbearance, have basely and ignomini- 
ously done. 

(a) This may be said of religion itself; and of 
all the elements of nature. But who would ar- 
gue, from the mere abuse of any institution, 
against its use, except a hireling, who mast say 
what he is bid. 

(6) Then why are Journalists punished ? 

(c) What! is there no law there to protect th 
characters of those who are unjustly slandered ? 
Then why is the Supreme Court of Justice 
majntained there ? 
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ceives no check from the people, through 
the medium of a free Parliament. The 
authority which resides here is its only 
check. The people of India are not com- 
petent to judge of the truth or falsehood 
of any statement respecting Government 
or of the distinction between right and 
wrong. (c) (Hear!) I am firmly con- 
vinced, that the truth of all the asser- 
tions made to-day, in this Court (which 
will be canvassed and examined in Eng- 
land), would be believed from one end 
of Indiato the other, without inquiry. (@) 
Consider, Gentlemen, of what the po- 
pulation of India is composed, and then 
you will be able to judge whether a free 
press is calculated for that country. The 
population consists of two eg par- 
ties, Europeans and Natives. Is a free 
ress wanted for the Europeans? ‘The 
Suropeans are chiefly the Company’s 
civil or military servants ; and the rest 
are either merchants or shopkeepers, 
who are allowed to follow their voca- 
tions under the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the Government. A free 
press is not certainly wanted for the lat- 
ter class. (e) Is it then wanted for the 
Company's servants? Would it be pro- 
per, I ask, to place the Government of 
Becenl under the control of the Compa- 
by’s servants, for such would be the 
effect of a free press? (f) The busi- 
ness of the inferior servants of the Com- 
pany is to acquire a knowledge of the 
duties intrusted to them, and to dis- 
charge those duties faithfully. Ought 
they to be called from the performance 
of their duties, for the purpose of writ- 
ing censures on their superiors? (g) 
(Hear!) Would India be benefited by 
their being permitted to state, that those 
in power appointed persons to office from 
base and corrupt motives? Would it be- 
nefit the Company’s empire that the In- 
dian Government should be subjected to 





(d) This must mean the natives only, and it 
is the British public also for whom a free press is 
necessary; yet, if this be the state of the natives 
there, this class of the people of India must be 
No better than cattle, particularly if it be consi- 
dered that they do not understand our language, 
And yet Mr. Impey would hardly object to the 
circulation of the freest newspapers among calves 
and asses. 

(d) This is correct enough. People in India 
know the statements to be true, and therefore they 
already believe them. They have never been 
contradicted, even in Parliament or the India 

ouse, where there is a sufficient absence of 
shame to warrant the contradiction even of 
things known to be true. In India, however, 
they are too well known to be disputed. 

(e) They contend that it is—and who are the 
best judges ? 

(f) The Government of Bengal is already 
under the control of the Company’s servants; 
for even Governors General are no more. What 
then does Mr. Impey mean ? 

(9) Itis tohelp them to acquire this knowledge 
and to discharge their duties faithfully, that the 
press is required; and a free press could exist 
without calling them from their duties, or gblig- 
ing them to censure any one, 


the censure of Cadets? If such is to be 
the application of the use of a free press, 
1 deprecate its introduction into the 
Company’s dominions. (4) ‘Trouble and 
dissension would at first be produced, 
but inevitable ruin would ensue. Its 
effects would be extended to the immense 
native population. And what would 
that population learn from a free press ? 
They would learn that they were forcibly 
subjected to a foreign Government, and 
would be taught that all have an inalien- 
able right to free themselves from a 
foreign yoke. (i) (Hear!) The progress 
of this knowledge would be slow, but it 
would arrive at last ; and the expulsion 
of the British from India would be the 
consequence. (k) (Hear!) ‘The native 
army would be taught a quicker and a 
more dangerous lesson. I have no doubt 
that great insubordination would prevail 
among that army, if a free press were 
once established. (/) The troops would 
soon follow the example of their officers, 
in debating on the measures of Govern- 
ment. They would soon learn that the 
preservation of the country depended on 
them ; they would recollect that they 
were deprived of all participation in the 
honours and immunities of the state, 
and would be reminded that rebellion 
would ensure them a participation in 
those honours and immunities. This 
would be the last lesson taught by a free 
press in India. (m) The consequences 
would be fatal, where there is such dis- 
parity of force; and would be equall 

ruinous to this country as to India, which 
would be left a prey to rapine and devas- 
tation. (7) 

As | consider that the production of 
—— will afford no information on the 
subject, I shall strenuously oppose. the 
motion. For what information is re- 
quired, when all the facts are admit- 
ted? (0) The Proprietors are to judge 





(A) But this is not the use that has been, or 
would be made of a free press, if the Government 
were well conducted. 

(i) Then this is admitting these things to be 
true. 

(k) Then this is admitting that the English 
would deserve to be expelled; for no people ever 
yet expelled their oppressors without their amply 
deserving it. 

(i) How then does not this take place in Eng- 
and ? 

(m) Then this is still admitting all these things 
to be true. If the preservation of the country 
does realiy depend on them, they ought to share 
the honours and immunities of che state; and if 
we do not govern them with justice, they ought 
to expel us from the country; for we have no 
right to reign there a moment longer than we 
rule them in equity, and with a view to their 
happiness. 

(n) Then we should lessen this disparity be- 
tween the small number of whites, and the great 
number of blacks, by increasing the number of 
the former, and granting the utmost freedom to 
the Colonization of India by Englishmen. 

(o) Here is a confession ! Let the reader, who 
hag geached thus far, pause for a ywoment, gud 
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what sort of case has been made out on 
either side. For my part, I believe 
have satisfactorily met every part of the 
hon. Mover’s statement, and do, there- 
fore, move, ‘‘ That this Court do now 
adjourn,” 

After having sat down for some time, 
without avy one rising to second the mo- 
tion for an adjournmeut, Mr. Impey 
again rose, anil said, that as it seemed to 
be the wish of those near him, (the Di- 
rectors,) that the question should be met 
by a direct negative, he would withdraw 
his motion of adjournment, which had 
not been seconded, and suffer the debate 
to proceed. 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I am ready to second 
the motion of the learned Gentleman, in 
the expectation that an adjournment of 
the question will afford the Court an op- 
portunity for considering the subject 
more fully. ‘The motion of the learned 
Gentleman is, as I understand, not for a 
seneral adjournment of the Court, but 
or an adjournment of the question. 

Mr. IMpgzy.—As the Court does not 
appear to be inclined to meet the ques- 
tion in the way I have proposed, and as 
some hon, Gentlemen near me think 
the question should be met by a direct 
negative, I beg leave to withdraw my 
motion for adjournment. 

Mr. S. Dixon.—Then, am I to under- 
stand that the question will be reconsi- 
dered ? 

The CHaAtRMAN.—The learned Gentle- 
man moved, ‘* That this Court do now 
adjourn,’’ and as the motion has not 
been seconded, the original question re- 
miains as it was. 

Mr. S. Dixon.—I feel my inadequacy 
to discuss so important a question as the 
present ; but I will rely, as I ever have 
done, on the sincerity of my sentiments. 
The conduct of the hon. Mover, on this 
occasion, has surprised me more than 
any other part of his pub.ic proceedings 
in this Court. ‘The circumstances he is 

ylaced in are of the most embarrassing 
ind. He has discovered that the Marq. 
of Hastings, in his measures relative to 
the press, bas been acting all along in a 
joke. (Hear!) He has found it impos- 
sible to disengage the noble Marquess 
from participation in the very measures 
of which he has this day been loud in his 
complaint ; and has endeavoured to get 
rid of the difficulty by asserting, that the 
laws which the Marquess of Hastings 





ask himself of what materials must the head and 
heart of that man be composed, who says, “The 
facts are al] admitted, and I therefore move that 
the whole proceedings be quashed: I believe 
Mr. Adam to be right and Mr. Buckingham 
wrong: but I will neither grant information on 
the subject, nor allow any one else to —_ on it 
after myself: I move, therefore, that this Court 
do now adjourn.”’ We say, that of such a man 
neither “tyrant” nor “ tiger” conveys apy 
thing like gn adequate oy accurate jgea. 
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framed for the regulation of the press, 
were only meant in jest. This doctrine 
is the strangest I have ever heard; it put 
me in mind of the adage, ‘* Keep me 
from my friends, and I will take care of 
my enemies.”’ (Hear!) Had I made such 
an attack on the character of the Marquess 
of Hastiogs, I should have been shouted 
down. Nothing is more painful to me 
than to say any thing which may affect 
the character or property of any person. 
My disposition leads me rather to defend 
an individual from the assaults of a pub- 
lic body. But I must be allowed to say 
that Mr. Buckingham went out to India 
under false pretences. He went there as 
a free mariner ; but instead of pursuing 
that avocation, he set up as a political 
writer. (a) 

Though a man is liable to be assailed 
from all quarters, if he expresses any 
Opinion against the doctrine of a free 
press, I will say, that a more dangerous 
Instrument could not be introduced into 
India. The safety of India would be en 
dangered by such a system. It has been 
said, that Mr. Buckingham has been 
overwhelmed by the hand of authority; 
but was he not repeatedly cnationed? 
Was not the necessary result of his con- 
duct pointed out to him? I might dwell 
upon, and enlarge this subject, but | 
think it better to state, in as few words 
as possible, the strong points of the case, 
on which the decision of the Court must 
be ultimately founded, rather than take 
up time by needless dilation. (2) 

Sin JOHN MALcotM rose and said, It 
was not my intention, in coming to this 
Court, which I now address for the first 
time, to make any observations on the 
present question, unless called upon to 
do so, as I thought it probable I might 
be, from the nature of the subject before 
the Court. Itis not the allusion made to 
me by the hon. Mover which has compel- 
led me to address you ; but I find it im- 
possible to remain silent after what has 
been said of an hon. Friend of mine. The 
hon. Moyer has disclaimed any wish ot 
making personal observations ; but I 
cannot describe his language in any other 
way than by calling it a calumny on Mr. 
John Adam; (Hear!) and I should con- 





(a) Mr. Dixon must be imperfectly acquaint- 
ed with the facts: Mr. Buckinghaui was in In- 
dia long before any license was sent out to him. 
He went there without any pretences, his views 
and pursuits being wholly to effect a mutual in- 
tercourse between Egypt and India. But even 
the license of a free mariner does not confine 
a man to keeping at sea all his days: and 
the Indian Government acknowledged the lega- 
lity of Mr. Buckingham’s editing a Journal un 
der such license, by entering into a contract with 
him in his editorial capacity. 

(6) These strong points of warningsand cau- 
tions are the weakest of all, for they might 
have been good and lawful acts against which 
the warnings and cautions were directed; and 
if so, no disregard of them can ke criminal. 
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sider myself unworthy to sit in this 
Court, as a proprietor of East India 
Stock, were I not to refute it as far as 
lies in my power. (Hear!) Happily I 
am able to do this effectually. I have 
known Mr. Adam for upwards of thirty 
years, and can bear testimony to the 
moderation of his mind, the mildness of 
his temper, and the soundness of his 
judgment. (c) (Hear!) His mind is im- 
bued with such generous sentiments, 
that he is incapadle of adopting measures 
of severity, unless forced to do so in 
compliance with his duty, and with the 
dictates of his conscience. ‘This is my 
honest opinion of Mr. Adam. (d) 

The question now under the conside- 
ration of the Court has been admirabl 
treated in its details. I cannot preten 
to the eloguence which has been Hisplay- 
ed by the learned Gentleman who has re- 
cently addressed you ; but I beg leave to 
ofier a few observations on the general 
question, which [ think of importance, 
when we are called upon to investigate 
any individual’s conduct, with respect to 
his proceedings in India. To consider 
this question properly, we must take an 
enlarged view of the connexion between 
this country and India. We must exa- 
mine our situation in India, and speak 
boldly out what it is. (Hear!) We must 
inquire, whether that situation is pro- 
duced by option or necessity. In my 
opinion, it is —a a case of neces- 
sity. (e) How can the public in that 
country, be compared with the public in 
this? The learned Gentleman, who in 
the course of his speech, has not unsuc- 
cessfully endeavoured to interest our feel- 
ings by describing the evils attendant on 
a change of system in India, has elo- 
quently discussed this point. But | 
could wish the learned Gentleman to 
separate the individual case from the ge- 
neral question. ‘To describe what the 
public in India is composed of, might be 
thouglit presumption in me; but I may 
say, that no essential part of the public 
in England, is formed of military offi- 
cers, civil officers, and treasury clerks. (/) 
Were those bedies, in this country, to 
be united together, they would be si- 


(c) Does it follow, that because a man has 
been a good man for thirty years, ne cannot af- 
terwards do a bad act? If so, no man ought 
either to be hung or transported, if he could 
bring evidence of having had a good charac- 
ter till he was thirty, though he should com- 
mit theft, murder, or perjury, at filty. 

(d) But the Court were not assembled to hear 
any man’s mere opinion of Mr. Adam. They 
were ealled to consider his acts ; and Mr. Impey 
says, that these were all admitted. On these 
the Court collectively were to judge, and not 
from thirty, or from sixty years experience be- 
fore these acts were committed. 

(e) Our situation there is one of choice, and 
not of necessity; we went there by choice, and 
might leave it again by choice to-morrow, if we 
wished it. 

(f) This is something new. 


multaneously attacked by every newspa- 
per in England. (Hear!) When I speak 
of the public in England, I do not allude 
either to the higher or lower ranks of so- 
ciety. Those who constitute the Houses 
of Parliament, and the lower orders, are 
incited to action by motives of a particu- 
lar kind; but the British public I speak 
of, is the middle rank of society, which 
is composed of a peculiar class of men, 
full of intelligence and information, who 
feel not the wants which press upon the 
lower orders, nor the motives of action 
by which the higher orders are incited. 
(Hear!) ‘This class of people, in my 
idea, constitutes the public of Britain. 
India possesses no such public. (g) To 
establish a free press, in such a state of 
society as prevailed there, would, in my 
opinion, confer a great power in a very 
extraordinary quarter; and this power 
must be taken out of the hands of the 
authorities there, who at present act un- 
der responsibilities, such as no Govern- 
ment had ever been subjected to. Are 
the persons who compose that Govern- 
ment despots? Their judgment has, in 
my opinion, been unreasonably question- 
ed, and a false prejudice has been excit- 
ed against them, {! may be allowed to 
speak of them, for I have been connect- 
ed with them; and though my duties 
chiefly belonged to the military profes- 
sion, yet some of them (and those which 
cost me the hardest labour) were of a 
civil nature. Do those gentlemen, who 
have been the subject of such sneerin 

remarks, go to India with narrow an 

contracted views of government? Do 
the lessons they imbibe in their native 
country, depart from their remem- 
brance? Do they forget the free princi- 
ples they learued, and the land where 
they received their education ? No. (A 

By their continuai communication wit 

this country, they obtain as correct 
knowledge of passing events as it is pos- 
sible for them to obtain. ‘The race of 
Nabobs is, [ believe, extinct, and gone 
by, and India is now governed by a weer 
of English gentlemen, who have a ful 

sense of the dignity and importance of 
the situation in which they are placed, 
and of the arduous duties of sovereignty. 
(Hear!) Intiigue is beneath them ; and 
they consider the time is soon to come 
when they shall return to their native 
country, and mix in society, whose good 
or bad opinion of them, will constitute 
the happiness or misery of their lives. (i) 
Will they not, in such circumstances, 


(y) What! are there none but very high and 
very low in India? none but masters and ser- 
vants, tyrants and slaves? This, if it were 
true, would be a reproach indeed to our rule, 

(A) Then this is the very reason why they 
should be governed as free men, and not as 
slaves. 

(i) How is this opinion to be regulated, if all 
they do in India is to be kept secret? 
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labour to secure the good opinion of their 
countrymen, by pursuing a course of 
strict integrity ? They are not responsi- 
ble to one sovereign, but to many, and 
are watched with eagle eyes by the ano- 
malous authorities in this country. (4) 
(Hear!) We have been told by the hon. 
Mover, that ‘* we have no information, 
because there are no paragraphs in the 
newspapers about these gentlemen. ” 
(Hear!) But are not the records of what 
is done in India, all sent home? And 
is not the opinion of Englishmen formed 
on the acts so recorded ? (2) That opi- 
nion does not remain here, but is wafted 
back again to India. ‘The conductof the 
Indian Government is in the next place 
animadverted upon, and sometimes han- 
dled with severity by the Court of Pro- 
prietors, as has been seen on this and 
other days, hey are subject to the 
opinion of the Court of Directors, and 
to the authority of the Board of Control 
—two bodies whose views are often very 
different ; and last of all, they are respon- 
sible to Parliament. Inadditton to all this, 
the press of England, which notices all 
their proceedings, (m) acts as a power- 
ful check and corrective; and [ will not 
say but in the exercise of such absolute 
ower, this check is of much benefit. 
rhe possession of absolute power is un- 
doubtedly dangerous; but the Gentle- 
men who compose the Government of 
India, do not need to be awakened to 
a sense of their duty. They do not 
reguire the flappers an hon, Proprietor 
(Mr, Dixon) has alluded to, to remind 
them of those duties, but those who dis- 
trust them have more need of flappers to 
remind them that those geutlemen are 
Englishmen, possessing English integrity 
and English justice.(m) (Hear.) In their 
present situation they require a vast share 
of energy to execute their public duties. 
Their measures would, however, be 
greatly retarded, if the checks, which here 
operate on their proceedings, were plant- 
ed in India. We have been asked, 





(k) But even these eagle eyes cannot pierce 
from England to India; and without a Press to 
help their vision, they may gaze and gaze for 
ever, without perceiving any thing. 

(1) These are the very records which Mr. 
Impey, and the Court, whose hired organ he 
is, will not produce. 

(m) It does not notice, because it is igno- 
rant of, and indifferent to, their proceedings, as 
may be seen by the general silence of the 
English Press on this particular question, 
which, if any thing could rouse them, ought to 
touch them quickly. But even ifit did, how can 
the strictures even of the English Press produce 
good in India, when one of the very laws 
enacted by Mr. Adam’s new regulation, prevents 
any man from buying, selling, lending, or giv- 
ing away any printed paper trom England, in 
which such comments shall be contained ? 

(n) Is it English justice, to banish a man 
without trial? to destroy a man’s property, 
without the protection of the law? and to 
muzzle every mouth, except to utter praise ° 
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‘¢ What is the use of publications in 
England on Indian affairs, if they are not 
read in India for six months afterwards ?” 
but this very circumstance constitutes 
their great advantage. For public acts 
are thus argued with deliberation, and 
without the irritation attendant on an 
immediate publication of a condemna- 
tory nature.(o) Itis evidently the desire 
of every person not to do any thing which 
may render him unpopular ; but | would 
ask—why is Mr. Adam to be attacked in 
the way he has been for an exercise of 
his UNDOUBTED power, (p) because a por- 
tion of the community happened to be 
displeased by it? How is this power to 
be otherwise regulated? Though [ do 
not mean to argue that the Indian Em- 
pire will be retained for ever, its rational 
and gradual improvement is an object 
! anxiously look forward to. Gradual 
improvement can only be effectual ; and 
a free press can exist only when im- 
provement has been carried to a great 
extent.(q) Although [ have not any per- 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Bucking- 
ham, yet [ believe him to be a gentleman 
of talent and enterprise. On his arrival 
in India, after travelling through Egypt 
and other countries, he set up a paper in 
Calcutta, which, for the first 12 months 
of its existence, I considered to be an 
excellent Journal. After that time } had 
littl eopportunit yof observing it ; but that 
the system on which it was conducted 
underwent a great change, cannot be de- 
nied: a system then manifested itself 
which it was impossible to suffer to pro- 
eved. Are we to believe that the govern- 
ment of a country is inferior in know- 
ledge and information to those who hap- 
pen to establish anewspaper ?(r) Orthat 
the latter persons are the most compe- 
tent individuals to direct the affairs of 
the state, from the information they de- 
rive through their anonymous channels ? 
Are they to guide the Government, and 
decide on the value which particular 
questions are entitled to? Are they to 
attack, and excite hatred against the 
Government, for exercising a lawful au- 
thority ? 

According to the statement of the hon. 





(o) But what is the use of such publications, 
if they cannot be read in India at all? Your 
answer to that, Sir John. 

(p) The just use of it is, however, doubted ; 
and it is this which has given displeasure. 

(q) Why not then prescribe the limits? But 
there are none. The Press is as free in England 
for the ignorant as the wise; and it is the for- 
mer in every country, who most need it. 

(r) This must depend on circumstances, 
There is no reason why an Editor should not be 
as wise as a Secretary. But newspapers are 
the channels open to all; and when Members 
of Council and Government Functionaries write 
in them, as they notoriously did in India, a 
newspaper is then ona par with the Council 
Board. ‘Theargument, however, is contempti- 
ble ; for it would go to destroy newspapers in 
every country under the sun. 
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Mover, Mr, Adam has destroyed the li- 
berty of the press: but let us look back 
to the history of the press in India.. We 
will say that it is fifty years since the 
ress was established there, and the first 
ad effect produced by its freedom was 
perceived when such dissensions arose in 
the community from the extension of the 
juriediceos magistrates to courts of 
aw. When the Marquess Wellesley 
was placed at the head of the Govern- 
ment, it was determined to establish a 
censorship. I am not aware that this 
measure was occasioned by the commis- 
sion of any particular act ; but its founda- 
tion was attributed to an article reflect- 
ing on a native Prince. The Marquess 
Wellesley determined, on a general prin- 
ps to apply that restaint to the press 
which, in my opinion, should have been 
applied at the commencement. ‘This 
censorship was afterwards removed by 
the Marquess of Hastings, who, how- 
ever, substituted for it some regulations 
for the conduct of editors. ‘The present 
question is not one between Mr. Adam 
and Mr. Buckingham, but between Great 
Britain and the policy pursued towards 
India, and you should therefore decide on 
the fitness or unfitness of that policy, and 
if you think it unfit, alter it as far as you 
can consistently with constitutional feel- 
ing. The half-castes are greatly interested 
in the present question,—their society is 
at present in an infant state,—their in- 
crease astonishingly great. The policy 
that has been pursued, with respect to 
this class, is a very delicate subject, a 
subject which should be kept oar of, 
and therefore I shall not touch upon it.(s) 
I was always for granting to them the 
fullest encouragement, but I must say 
that the establishment of a free press 
would militate most powerfully against 
their improvement.(¢) (Hear.) ‘There is 
nothing, I believe, beyond the capacity 
of the half-castes.(u) I have the pleasure 
of knowing some of them ; one of them, 
Col. Skinner, whose name is familiar to 
many in this Court, is a very superior 
man, and as near to my heart as any in- 
dividual in the world. He is as brave 
and good an ollicer as his Majesty’s ser- 
vice possesses. (Hear.) ‘Though I ad- 
mit that this class of men should be en- 
couraged, I do not consider that that 
end will be brought about by means of a 
free press. It would make them think 
they were arrived at the highest pitch of 
cielieation, when they have only begun 





(s) And yet Sir John Malcolm touched upon 
it boldly, in kis Political Sketch of India, pub- 
lished many yearsago. Is it that Sir John or 
his subject has become more delicate of late ?. 

(t) Let them be the judges of that. Their 
opinions are worth something, and they ask 
for this Freedom of the Press, which their pre- 
tended well-wishers would deny them. 

(u) The strongest reason that could be given 
why they are fit for a Free Press, 


their journey towards the goal. Itis un- 
true to represent them as a society who 
might indulge with safety in any extrava- 
gant notions of their own rights. The ex- 
perience [ have had contradicts the posi- 
tion. The immature attempts that have 
been made during the last 12 years to es- 
trange them from their canta, to 
give them new rights, and change their si- 
tuation and character, have not hada very 
extensive effect. ‘They are now very pro- 
perly suffered to purchase estates in the 
country. I am for giving them every bene- 
fit that can be extended to them, and for 
this reason I deprecate the introduction 
of afree press among ihem, as I conceive it 
would do them more harm than good. (2) 
By a free press I understand the license 
to publish every description of articles, 
(such, for iustance, as those published 
by Mr. Buckingham,) without any re- 
straint, except that which the cognizance 
of British law imposes, and the denial to 
Governors General to exercise the power 
intrusted in their hands. 

A question like the present should be 
discussed in all its‘bearings: It should 
be debated in Parliament. I do not en- 
tertain the idea, that, though the csta- 
blishment of a free press might create 
dissension and sedition among the half- 
castes, that, therefore, our empire in 
India would be endangered. (Hear!) 
Great controversies might happen, but 
nothing, I am persuaded would arise to 
hazard the safety of our empire, (y) 
(Hear!) which depends on the great 
body of the natives of India. Ours is 
said to be an empire of opinion, founded 
on our comparative wisdom and the ex- 
cellence of our character. The superiority 
of our military power must not, besides, 
be altogether overlooked. The popula- 
tion of India is composed of two classes, 
Mahomedans and Hindoos, the latter of 
which is by far the most numerous. ‘The 
civil class in India comprehends, I may 
say, as great a number of persons who 
can read and write as are to be found 
in any country in the world, and the in- 
fluence they hold over the military, their 
alertness in issuing proclamations, and 
ingenuityiv furthering a favourite object, 
are truly astonishing. (z) They cannot, 
I admit, regard us, who have deprived 
them in a great measure of their power 
and influence, with any great degree of 
kindness ; but so long as we take care 
that the people are governed with mild- 





(x) We shall see whether the Indo-Britons 
will acquiesce in this description of their inca- 
pacity, by one who professes himself so much 
their friend. 

(y) Here, then, is a confession which en- 
tirely discredits the pretended danger, which 
has been made the corner stone of all the mea- 
sures against the Press. The reader should 

specially bear this in mind. 

(z) And yet, these are the people who are 
coofaree to be unlit for the exercise of a Free 

ress! 
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ness and equity, our empire will remain 
unimpaired. (a) ‘Though there is not, in 
my opinion, a favour more fraught with 
disadvantages, or more calculated to 
create discontent, than a free press; yet 
that would not, I believe, affect the safety 
of our empire, It would be destructive 
to the half-castes, not to us. It would 
blast all hopes of improvement in India, 
and would afford an ample field for the 
mischievous speculations of the design- 
ing and ambitious, who abound in that 
empire. (0) 

With respect to Ram Mohun Roy, 
whose name has been mentioned in the 
course of this discussion, I beg leave to 
say a few words. He is aman of wun- 
doubted talent, and an excellent English 
scholar. Iam sorry | could not prevail 
with him in directing his mind to more 
useful studies—to the history of his own 
country. (¢) He has been brought for- 
ward as an example to prove the neces- 
sity of establishing a free press in India, 
but I think he ought rather to be quoted 
as an exception. Though I feel every 
wish to have the present subject fully 
investigated, I cannot perceive that that 
object will be compassed by the motion 
before the Court. ‘The papers demanded 
will not add to our information on the 
subject. 

I will now say a few words respecting 
Mr. Adam; in addition to the testimonies 
which have this day been adduced in that 
gentleman’s favour, I must he permitted 
to add mine. I have known him for 30 
years, and I believe there is not aman on 
the face of the globe more unlikely to 
act unjustly or with inhumanity. (¢) He 
adopted the measures he is blamed for, 
under the conviction that it behoved him 
to remove from India an individual who 
set all the mandates of the government 
at defiance. (e) ‘The eyes of the natives 
were fixed upon the two parties, in the 
expectation of seeing the issue of the 
contest. Mr. Adam has only acted as he 
declared he would act, if ever he had the 
opportunity, and when the opportunity 
‘lta occur, after the return of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings, he kept his word. 
When Mr. Adam became Governor Ge- 
neral, Mr. Buckingham commenced his 

(a) Is it mildness and equity to punish men 
with the utmost severity for faults unknown to 
the law? 

(b) This is altogether untrue. No designing 
or ambitious demagogue could obtain a hun- 
dred followers in al] British India. 

(c) The most useless study that can be ima- 
gined—unravelling a web of the grossest fables, 
and most disgusting realities. He shows more 
wisdom in looking to the improvement of the 
future. He is a man of “ undoubted talent,”’ 
and he is one of the firmest advocates for the 
freedom of the Indian Press. 

(d) This testimony might be given on behalf 
of many criminals hung at the Old Bailey, for 
forgery especially; but past integrity would 
avail nothing in opposition to admitted facts, 

(e¢) This is wholly untrue. 


Oriental Herald, Vol, 2, 
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observations on a very popular ground ; 
day after day he varied his principle ot 
attack. Mr. «dam was driven to the 
necessity of terminating the matter at 
once.(f) Itrust, that as that gentleman 
acted under a conscientious feeling, that 
what he was doing was for the benefit 
of India, (g) he will be supported by this 
Court. (Hear!) This house has approved 
of his conduct, and the fact of Lord 
Amherst’s having followed his policy 
strengthens its propriety (2). (Hear!) I 
have never heard a more unwarrantable 
imputation than that the gentlemen in 
India are persons of little consideration, 
and that their opinions are not worthy 
of notice. 

Mr. D. KinnarrD.—I did not say that. 
I observed, that Mr. Adam had said so. 

Sir J. MaLcotm.—That they possessed 
not a proper knowledge of the consti- 
tution. 

Mr. D. KinnairD.—I gave it, as the 
opinion of Mr. Adam. 

Sir J. MALcoLm.—It has been assumed 
that those Gentlemen in India were per- 
sons whose opinions were of no consi- 
deration—than which nothing can be 
more untrue. (i) Lord Amherst, whose 
character stands as high as any man’s, 
has been sent out to India, and asa proof 
of the wisdom of Mr. Adam’s line of con- 
duct, allow me to state, that he found 
himself obliged to follow up the same 
course as that gentleman had begun. (4) 
(Hear!) I sincerely hope that this Court 
by their decision to day, will declare to 
the world their conviction that Mr. Adam 
fully deserves their approbation. 

Sir C. Forses.—In addressing myself 
to the question before the Court, it shall 
be my endeavour to take up as little of 
their time as possible; for were I to en- 
ter at any great length into the question, 
I feel that I should only be weakening 
the able arguments of those who have 
previously discussed it in so full a man- 
ner. I have already, in another place, 
delivered my sentiments on this ques 
tion; when I took occasion to sgate, 
that [ was not an advocate for an unre< 
stricted press in India, under the present 





(f) Was there not a Court of Justice there, 
betore which the question might have been 
tried? If that authority can be set aside by a 
Governor General, and a temporary one too, it 
is a mockery to maintain it there any longer. 

g) This remains tu be proved. There are 
many who think his conduct has inflicted curses 
on India atlarge, as well as on his victim. 

(hk) Not if&ord Amherst were equally wrong. 
If this doctrine were admitted, then precedents 
for wrong would be their justificatioa, 

i) Then the untruth lies at Mr. Adam’s 
door, unless Sir John will take it up and lay it 
at his own: for he says elsewhere, that they 
ought not to be allowed to express those opi 
nions freely, which is but little better. 

(k) This is begging the question entirely. 
The Emperor of China would give a more cor- 
rect statement, and a much better sequitur tham 
this. 


1G 
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circumstances of that country. (Hear.) 
The situation of India is not calculated 
at present for an entirely free press. If 
I have been misunderstood in the obser- 
vations I made, on the occasion to which 
I allude, I take this public opportunity 
of correcting the error. (Hear.) ‘The 
principal object [ have in rising to ad- 
dress you, is, to speak of the treatment, 
the tyrannical treatment, which Mr. 
Buckingham has experienced from the 
Bengal Government. (Hear.) I cousi- 
der it to be such treatment as nothing 
can justify, but, as Sir John Malcolm 
has said, the safety of the empire. 
(Hear.) ‘The severe measures adopted 
by the Government of India can be pal- 
liated on no other ground. (Hear.) What 
reason is assigned for these harsh mea- 
sures? I shall not say that there is di- 
rect proof of malice on the part of the 
Government of Bengal, but if I am to 
believe the letters which the hon. Pro- 
prietor, who introduced this motion, has 
this day read,—if 1 am to place credit 
on the letters of those respectable indi- 
viduals, (Messrs Alexander and Co.) 
which detailed the proceedings of the 
Beugal government subsequent to the re- 
moval of Mr. Buckingham, in preventing 
his paper from going on, as long as he 
had any property or interest in it, I cau 
come to no other conclusion. I can dis- 
cern no grounds on which to acquit the 
Bengal Government,—(hear.)—noue but 
what are foreign to those motives which 
should have influenced their conduct in 
the performance of a great public duty. 
(Hear.) If it were proved that the re- 
moval of Mr. Buckingham was absolute- 
ly necessary for the welfare of India, 
even then that expulsion ought to have 
been put into execution in the most gentle 
and delicate way, so that no unuecessary 
severity should have accompanied a mea- 
sure which was sufficiently harsh in it- 
self. (Hear.) His property should have 
been respected, and his feelings consult- 
ed. But how different was the real 
case! Since the transmission of Mr. 
Buckingham, a line of conduct has been 
followed, the tendency of which was to 
effect his utter ruin. Because his per- 
son was beyond their reach, they resolv- 
ed to assail his property, which was in 
the power of the Government, and which, 
Iam sorry to say, has not been respected. 
(Hear.) Iam perfectly sure that there 
is not the least probability of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s returning to India, and yet the 
Iudian Government, with that convic- 
tion staring them in the face, have vin- 
dictively determined to ruin his property, 
and deprive him of the means of subsist- 
ence. (Hear.) 

pron as I confess, I regret the part 
that has been acted towards Mr. Buck- 
ingham, | will, nevertheless, state my 
Opinion to the Court, (an opinion which 
Thave before stated to Mr, Buckingham 





himself,) that that gentleman has acted 
an imprudent part. (Hear.) The hon, 
Mover has said that it was of no con- 
sequence whether a man is a tyrant, 
or the évol of tyrants, in reference to the 
effect produced by his conduct. Now, 

beg leave to observe, tliat in my opinion, 
Mr. Buckingham has bees often made a 
cat’s-paw of. (Hear.) I see that gen- 
tleman in Court, and I hope he will ex- 
cuse the compliment. (Laughter.) How 
has he been rewarded? He has been 
exiled for taking the part of others.— 
Much has been said of the public in In- 
dia, but with respect to that public, the 
treatment which Mr. Buckingham has 
received speaks volumes. ‘That gentle- 
man did not stand forward to fight his 
own battle only for the press of ludia, 
but he was also the champion of others, 
who kept in the back ground because 
they had not the spirit to come forward 
as he did; and who, after his departure, 
turned their backs on him and the Jiberty 
of the press together. (Hear, hear.) At- 
ter he was gone, what was their con- 
duct? ‘They convened a public meeting 
for the express purpose of eulogizing the 
man who had treated Mr. Buckingham 
in the most severe and uncalled-for man- 
ner! I am surprised, almost beyond be 
lief, to observe at the head of the requi- 
sition for calling this meeting the name 
of a gentleman, whose sentiments I con- 
sidered would have prevented him from 
lending himself to such a transaction. 
(Cries of ‘* Name, name.’’). [allude to 
Mr. Palmer, (for when | speak of an in- 
dividual [ always shail beldly name him, 
in doors or out of doors,) and regret 
exceedingly to see that gentieman’s name 
put thus prominently forward. I have 
corresponded with him for 30 years, aud 
after the very handsome terms in which 
he has spoken of Mr. Buckingham, I am 
astonished to find him subsequently call- 
ing a meeting, the object of which was 
to laud the man who had adopted such 
measures towards thatgentleman. I ob- 
serve too, that Mr. Fergusson, the advo- 
cate employed by Mr. Buckingham, pur- 
sued the same course on that occasion. 
The character of Mr, Fergusson is well 
knowa, He isagentleman of the highest 
respectability, of great talent, and of ex- 
tensive information ; and [ am at a loss 
to know how he could appear at that 
meeting consistently with his previous 
conduct, Allusions have been made to 
the transformation of men to tigers, but 
I consider this change of sentiment as 
equally extraordinary. It appears to me 
hardly credible that Mr. Fergusson, the 
advocate of Mr. Buckingham, should, 
after the sentiments he expressed in the 
Supreme Court, in that gentleman’s be- 
half, have uttered with the same lips, 
the words which are attributed to him, 
(Hear.) ‘This may convince Mr. Buck- 
ingham, or any one else, who chooses to 
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fight the battles of the public in India, 
that as soon as he is put down by the 
Government, he will be deserted by his 
friends. I have had the pleasure of be- 
coming acquainted with Mr. Bucking- 
ham, I have the honour to call that gen- 
tleman my friend, and can assure the 
Court that the opinion which Mr. Palmer 
expressed of him in the year 1623, is jus- 
tified by all that I have observed of his 
conduct. (Hear.) 

I now beg leave to advert to a part of 
the subject, to which I think sutlicient 
attention has not been paid, but which I 
conceive deserves most particular notice. 
I allude to the question—‘* What is the 
true interest of the Natives of India?” 
‘This subject has only come into the dis- 
cussion incidentally, by a sort of side- 
wind. 1 mtst say this immense body of 
people have been excluded from view, 
and kept in the back-ground as far as it 
was possible to Keépthem. What ought 
to be the principal object of the Govern- 
ment of fndia 3 Ought not the welfare 
of the people of India to form that ob- 
ject? (Hear.) Does not the charter, 
the 53d Geo. III. declare ‘‘ that it is the 
duty of this Company to provide for the 
intellectual, moral, and religious instruc- 
tion of the natives”? With respect to 
the two first points, I agree we should 
exert ourselves, but I strongly object to 
forcing any religious instruction on the 
natives. ‘lo attempt to give the natives 
religious instruction would be, I contend, 
the height of madness. In maintaining 
this position, I believe, I shall be sup- 
ported by many geutlemen on both sides 
of the bar, and particularly by an hon, 
Baronet, in conjunction with whom I 
contested the point when the subject was 
debated in the House of Commons. ‘That 
hon. Baronet, at the last stage of the 
bill, moved that the word “ religious”’ 
should be left out of the clause, and 
I heartily wish that it had been struck 
oat. Much mischief has in my judgment 
been done by this provision. If our 
empire receives any shock, it will be 
owing to this circumstance alone. Our 
situation in India has been described as 
one of necessity, but this I cannot ad- 
mit. (Hear.) Has not the extension of 
our territory in India, been the object of 
every Governor General, for half a cen- 
tury, contrary to the policy marked out 
by the Legislature, and to the order of 
the Court of Directors? (Hear.) Though 
the executive body condemns the exten- 
sion of our territories, it never thinks 
yroper to give back any of those which 
hase been acquired. (Hear.) And tlius 
their words and deeds are at variance. 
No importunate Prince has his posses- 
sions restored to him. Unlike Bona- 
parte, they oo all they get. Conquest 
rapidly succeeds conquest, since they 
make one conquest a ground for ob- 
taining another, Bonaparte would at 
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this moment have been in power, had 
he followed such a system of retaining 
what he conquered; and had he kept 
Princes in dungeons, atid hunted them 
about like beasts of prey, he would still 
have been seated on a throne. Our si- 
tuation in India is not therefore one of 
necessity, but of choice. All India is 
now subjugated,—not an independent 
power is now left in the country; and 
still (I do not wish to quarrel with their 
policy) they find it necessary to go on, 
as a robber murders the victim he has 
plundered, in order, if possible to es- 
cape the consequences of his crime. But, 
having marked out their course, what 
are they bound todo? Why, to protect 
and foster by all possible means, the wel- 
fare aud happinessof the natives. (Hear.) 
This they were bound to do by all the 
ties of honour and humanity. ‘The in- 
terest of the natives, I repeat, is kept too 
much out of sight. It has been asserted 
that the natives should be prevented 
from printing and publishing remarks on 
this subject,—but [| should like to be 
informed how they are to be prevented 
from talking of it. (Hear.) That they 
do speak on this topic, is notorious; and 
though gentlemen behind the bar, might 
be contented with the state of things, 
I can assure them, that if they do not 
pay more attention to the situation of 
the natives, they will ultimately repent 
their neglect. Sir John Malcolm has 
said, that the empire of India is held by 
the power of opinion. It certainly is 
held by the opinion the natives enter- 
tain of our physical force. (Hear, hear.) 
It is the force we hold in our hands, 
and not the affections of the people, that 
coustitutes the preservation of India, 
We must not forget, however, that 
while we depend on the sword, that 
sword is held by the natives themselves ; 
and if they turn it against the Company, 
the ruin of their empire would be im- 
mediately completed. 

Let us look the danger full in the face, 
and not endeavour to conceal it from our- 
selves. The observations which have 
this day been made on this subject have 
tended to confirm my opinion, that if a 
better policy is not adopted with respect 
to the Natives of India, the loss of our 
empire will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. If we wish to preserve it, we 
must secure the affections of the Natives. 
We must allow them to have a share of 
the ‘‘ loaves and fishes,’”” and not ex- 
clude them from filling civil offices, and 
keep them in inferior situations in the 
army, where they can at present only 
serve as non-commissioned officers, and 
a grade above that rank. Let them be 
well paid when they are employed, and 
not be restricted to a mere trifle per 
month, on which they cap scarcely sub- 
sist. ‘The consequence of this system is, 
that they are reduced, or rather com- 
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pelled to receive unanthorized fees and 
emoluments. The dismissal of natives 
for this offence is of almost daily occur- 
rence, and they are thus incapacitated 
from enlisting again in the service of the 
Company. These dismissals are regu- 
jarly published in four languages in every 
department. 

{s this course pursued when Euro- 
poses are detected in the same offence ? 

Vhen Mr. Such-a-one, an Esquire, or 
a Captain, is found out to have received 
unauthorized fees, is the circumstance 
yublished in different languages, and is 
re declared incapable of being re-ad- 
mitted into the service? (Hear.) Do you 
imagine that this escapes the notice of 
the Natives? Do you think they do not 
ask, why this is not done in the case of 
Europeans as well as in their own? Is it 
to be supposed, that when a poor Native, 
eking out life on a scanty pittance, and 
iuduced through distress to take more 
than he is authorized to do, is dismissed 
from his situation with ignominy, sees a 
very unequal measure of punishment in- 
flicted on the European for the same 
offence,—is it to be supposed, I ask, that 
he will not observe such partial conduct, 
and brand it as unjust? [Some interrup- 
tion was here occasioned by some per- 
sons scraping their feet upon the ground. } 
If this interruption proceeds from the 
impatience of some of my anditors, I 
can inform those who occasion it, that I 
am not to be put down ; if itis meantas a 
mark of approbation, | return thanks for 
the honour. (Hear.) 

I did vot at first intend to touch upon 
so many of these topics, but as I enter- 
tain very different sentiments from those 
which generally prevail in the Court, I 
am anxious to state my opinion; and to 
impress on those who hear me, the ne- 
cessity of doing something more for the 
natives of India, whether Mohamme- 
dans or Hindoos, and of raising them as 
high as possible in the scale of improve- 
ment and civilization. I do not, how- 
ever, consider it proper to allow the 
establishment of a Free Press in India, 
in the same extent as prevails here, as | 
consider it to be entirely incompatible 
with the Government of India; and that 
Government must be in force as long as 
we retain possession of the country. 1 
have before stated my opinion, and still 
consider that some restrictions on the 
press are necessary, but that those which 
are now imposed, are useless and ridi- 
culous in the extreme. Rather than 
suffer it to remain in its present state, 
the press had better be at once put down. 
During the whole of the Marquess 
Wellesley’s administration I was in In- 
dia, and I never heard one complaint of 
the state of the Press. I am desirous of 
reminding the Court, that in the obser- 
vations | am making on this subject, I 
am pledged to nothing, aud am pertectly 


. 


free to act just as I please, This subject 
should be quickly taken up by the Court 
of Directors, and they should speedily do 
all that appears to them necessary. It 
will not be long ere it will be discussed 
in another place, when the pigpeney of 
the Company shall come under conside- 
ration. | hope most sincerely that this 
topic will be attended to shortly by the 
Court of Directors, and some means 
taken to explain to the Journalists of In- 
dia what they are allowed, and what 
they are not allowed to write. I trust 
that the Court of Directors and all those 
who hear me, will feel as I do, that the 
treatment which Mr. Buckingham has 
experienced is harsh, much harsher than 
should have been visited upon any fault 
or imprudence he may have committed. 
] am sure there is no man iu this Court 
can lay his hand on his heart, and say 
that he would have inflicted the punish- 
ment which Mr. Buckingham has en- 
dured. (Hear.) An hon. and gallant friend 
of mine has, however, told us that our 
attention is uselessly taken up by the 
consideration of the present topic, and 
our time wasted, because the question of 
the press was of little moment to the 
safety of the Government of our Indian 
dominions. 

Sir J. MALcoLM.—I did not allude to 
any particular case, but to the general 
principle of the Press: I consider the 
question a very serious one. 

Sir C. Forses.—That the Press should 
attack the Government of India, ought 
not certainly to be tolerated, because 
such a course would have the effect of 
degrading that Government in the eyes 
of the natives.(a) 1 think such a liberty 
would be a great public misfortune, an 
therefore should oppose it. It has been 
made a matter of accusation against Mr. 
Buckingham, that possessing only a 
mariner’s indenture, he was not entitled 
to assume the situation he did, a situa- 
tion which he so creditably filled, so 
much to the satisfaction of a large por- 
tion of the European public in India; 
and, if it were possible to obtain their 
sentiments with equal satisfaction, I 
have no doubt, to the Natives. He hada 
right, in my opinion, though his license 
was drawn up in the form of a mariner’s 
license, to act as if it had been a free 
merchant's license, for between these 
two there is no distinction as to the power 
granted. For a merchant’s license fifty 
gaineas must be given, and only half that 

(a) If speaking truth of the Indian Govern- 
ment can degrade it in the eyes of the Natives, 
the Government must be bad, and ought to be 
degraded. If it is only by speaking falsehoods 
that the Indian Government can be degraded, 
the persons to whom these falsehoods are ad- 
dressed are themselves too well informed to be- 
lieve them ; and the authors of such falsehoods 
might be effectually punished by the same law 
that is found sufficiently powerful to punish al) 
other crimes. 
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sum for a free mariner’s, and if 1 were 
going out to India, I would choose the 
latter, as being the cheaper. (Hear.) What 
has, therefgre, been said on this point is 
not of the slightest importance. I ac- 
knowledge the liberality of the Court of 
Directors in granting licenses. ‘The re- 
quired boon is granted in the most ready 
and handsome manner. In case of a 
refusal there is still an appeal to the 
Board of Control, who wiil grant the 
request where there are no strong rea- 
sons against it. 

Icannotadmit o~ the statements made 
to-day against the Government, are e- 
parte. We have before us the defence of 
Mr. Adam, the Governor General, whose 
conduct is the subject of complaint. 
This defence I have read, and I confess 
it has not satisfied me. ‘The gentleman, 
whose production this document is, has 
been described as a man of great ability, 
and possessing an excellent heart; but 
no great idea of his ability is to be formed 
from this specimen of his conduct in Ben- 
gal. I hope this document may be _in- 
cluded amongst the papers, the produc- 
tion of which I shall this day vote for. 
It has, I understand, been transmitted 
in its printed official state to the Court 
of Directors, who are, I think, bound to 
lay it before the Court of Proprietors, 
The case of Mr. Arnot is very dif- 
ferent, in my) judgment, from that of 
Mr. Buckingham ; for the former gentle- 
man, not possessing a license, was liable 
to be removed at any time ; but this does 
not justify the sending him to Bencoolen. 
He ought perhaps to have been sent 
home; but at all events the object of re- 
moving him should not have been put 
into execution with the unnecessary 
severity which appears to have been ex- 
oneal towards aa. (Hear.) 

{ have now only one word more to 

say, and that is in behalf of a departed 
friend of mine. Lam exceedingly sorry 
that Mr. Buckingham should have in- 
troduced into his Journal the name of 
that excellent man, Mr. Manesty, whom, 
had he known as well as I did, ‘he would 
never have mentioned. ‘The charge 
against him was overstated greatly. He 
owned, it is true, a great number of those 
small vessels, which were frequently em- 
ployed in taking down despatches, but 
no correspondence took place between 
Mr. Manesty and Mr. Manesty. What did 
happen was carried on between himselt and 
the commanders of those vessels. ‘That he 
did not make much profit by his specu- 
lation, is evident, from the fact, that 
after forty years’ services, he died so 
poor, that he did not leave suflicient to 
defray the expenses of his funeral. 

Mr. Hume.—Mr. Chairman, we have 
already arrived to a very late hour, and 
the important question which has been 
brought under our notice is not half dis- 
cussed, Under these circumstances ! 





appeal to you whether it would be fair to 
decide the question. Ifit should be hur- 
ried toa vote now, we shall be compelled 
to meet again within ten days. I hope, 
therefore, that you will consent to the 
adjournment of the discussion till this 
day week, or any other day that may suit 
the convenience of the Court of Direc- 
tors, otherwise justice will not be done. 
Besides, Mr. Buckingham is desirous of 
being himself heard in reply to some 
personal reflections which have been 
cast upon him, and TI hope no person will 
refuse him the opportunity of defending 
himself as publicly as he has been at- 
tacked. I therefore move, That this 
Court be adjourned to this day week. 

A Proprietor in the body of the Court 
seconded the motion : but it appearing 
to be the general wish of the majority to 
proceed— 

General Browne addressed the Court 
in a yery low tone. We understood him 
to say, that he was incompetent to form 
an opinion with respect to the present 
state of the press in India: but after aa 
uninterrupted residence of thirty years 
in the East, he was decidedly of opinion, 
that a free press, which was so valuable 
iu this country, would in India be at- 
teuded with great danger, (4) and reduce 
ne og *s stock 25 per cent. at least. 

HUME requested the Chairman to 
si aa question on bis amendment. 

‘The CHAIRMAN.—It is moved and se- 
conded, That the further consideration 
of this question be adjourned. I have 
myself no objection to the motion. I 
have but one wish, and that is at all 
times ye meet the convenience of the 
Court. (¢) The question which is before 
the Court is certainly a large question, 
but it is not now so late as it was when 
the Court sat a few days ago. There is, 
too, a considerable number of Proprie- 
tors present; however, it is for the 
Court to determine the course of pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. Dixon, as we understood, ex- 
pressed a wish that the debate should 
> adjourned. 

Mr. Tranrt thought it would be diffi- 


(+) What would be said of a Cherokee Chief; 
who, afler residing thirty years in the woods of 
America, should visit London, and say, ‘* No 
doubt your reading and writing-schools, laws, 
religion, and other marks of civilization, are 
good things in England, but they would be very 
dangerous beyond the Mississippi.’”? And yet 
General Browne’s opinion is not one whit more 
entitled to attention, We want reasons and ar- 
guments, not mere opinions: for there are no 
follies on earth that might not be proved to be 
right, if the mere opinion of persons, who had 
practised them for thirty years, should be consi- 
dered as proof of their propriety. 

c) Thisis a visible improve ment in courtesy, 
to which it is not impossible but the History ot 
the First Day at the India House may in some 
degree have contributed. We are glad to draw 
ihe reader’s attention to this manifest reform. 
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cult at this season of the year, to get so 
many Proprietors together again. 

‘A’ Proprietor, with whose person 
we were unacquainted, then address- 
ed the Court. He said that he had 
been for eight years a Proprietor, but 
had never before presented himself to 
the notice of the Court. At that late 
hour he would be very brief in his re- 
marks. He confessed that the speech of 
the hon. Mover led him to think that 
there had been something like tyranny 
exercised towards Mr. Buckitigham, but 
the statements made on the other side 
had removed that impression from his 
mind; and, therefore, instead of coming 
to the conclusion that the power of the 
Indian Government had been exercised 
in a despotic and an unwarrantable 
manner, he had come to the conclusion 
that it had been exercised with great 
moderation. (@) The press in India, 
as he understood it, was subject to cer- 
tain /aivs, and the offender against those 
laws was liable to be punished. (@) Tak- 
ing those as the data of the case, he 
could not but admire the temperate con- 
duct of the Governor General, in admo- 
nishing Mr. Buckivgham at the com- 
mencement of his erroneous career. ‘The 
hon. gentleman within the bar (Mr. 
Impey) had, by a reference to the act of 
parliament, proved, that the proceedings 
adopted by the Indian Government to 
wards Mr. Buckingham, were perfectly 
conformable to law. Mr. Buckingham 
was admonished and informed, that a 
repetition of his offence would be fol- 
lowed by punishment. When he (the hon, 
Proprietor) considered that Mr. Buck- 
ingham did repeat his offence over and 
over again, he could not help repeating 
that the Government, so far from con- 
ducting itself tyrannically towards that 
individual, had behaved with great mo- 
deration. If there had been a violation 
of the law, that would have been a good 
ground for moving for papers to found 
proceedings on, but it was understood 
that the question had already been under 
the consideration of the Board of Con- 
trol, and that it had been decided that 
no violation of the law had taken place. 
Under these circumstances lie saw no ne- 
cessity for adjourning the discussion. (/) 





(d) Yet if the mover’s statement of facts con- 
veyed the impression of tyra: ny, and Mr. Impey 
said the “* facts were al! admitted,” it is difficult 
to imagine what but predetermination could 
have wrought this miraculous change. 

(e) But it was not subject to these laws till 
after Mr. Buckingham was banished. 

(f) If the offences were against law, the logic 
of this speaker would be good ; but they were not 
against law; and even if they had been, they 
should have been tried according to law, and pu 
nished in the same manner. sat who would 
call the robbing aman of a property producing 
steadily, atleast, £5,000 a-year for himself and fa- 
mily, and reducing him to absolute dependence on 
some future career of life,—a moderate punish- 


Mr. Trant—I should not have present: 
ed myself at this late hour, had it not 
been that some of the nearest connex- 
ions of Mr. Adam, knowing that I was 
intimately acquainted with him, have re- 
quested me to say a few words to the 
Court, and to read some documents, the 
first of which is very much to the point, 
both with respect to the conduct of Mr. 
Adam, and the argument of my hon. 
friend (Sir C. Forbes), who seemed to 
think that very little had been done for 
the natives, and that thaf little was for 
their good. The document to which I 
allude, is an extract from a letter written 
by a Hindoo native of Calcutta, dated 
December 30, 1423, to the following 
effect— 

It gives me great satisfaction to inform you 
that we have now the means of promoting the 
objects of the Hindoo College. The Hon. John 
Adain, late Governor General in Council, in 
compliance with our application, presented on 
the 19th of June, 1823, was pleased, on the 17th 
of July last, to consent to become the patron of 
the Hindoo College, and he fuither resolved to 
afford pecuniary assistance for employing a com- 
petent Lecturer to use the philosophical appara- 
tus, which has been presented by the British In- 
dia Society to the Calcutta Hindoo College, and 
also engaged to supply the cost of the College 
building to be constructed for the use of the in- 
stitution, in the vicinity of the site chosen for 
the Government Sanscrit College, (near the new 
tank at Puttuldanga, in Caleutta,) and we have 
comnrunicated, as we were requested, with 
Lieutenant Buxton, assistant superintendant, of 
Public Buildings, with regard to the plan: for 
the success we met with in our application, we 
consider ourselves mainly indebted to Mr, Har- 
rington’s instrumentality. (g) 


All the observations of the hon. Mover 
went to show that Mr. Adam had eon- 
ducted himself in a very tyrannical and 
oppressive manner, anc that he was a 
man whom Europeans as well as Natives 
must look upon with feelings of any 
thing but regard. I have other very de- 
cisive proofs in addition to that which | 


ment for finding fault with what the Directors, 
theapprovers of this punishment,have themselves 
condemned? Even admitting it to have been a 
libel, which no man contends it to be, a fine of 
£30,000, and perpetual banishment, is surely 
not a penalty of extremely moderate amount ! 

q) After all, to what does this amount; the 
Zreatest tyrants thatever lived haye patronized 
Colleges, and paid for them, like Mr, Adam, out 
of the coffers of the state: but the studies pur- 
sued there are not allied to freedém; and if they 
were, the Court were met to discuss an act of 
cruelty and injustice, the fact of which not even 
20 Colleges could set aside. There are many 
pions Catholics who build Monasteries and Hos- 
pitals to wipe off the score of their sitts: but we 
never before heard that building a Heathen Col- 
lege for one set of men, was an answer to 
charge of oppression practised on another set of 
men, 
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haye read, that Mr. Adam has always 
been extremely anxious to promete the 
education of the Natives, and to better 
their condition. I, in common with 
others, think that a free press, in the 
sense in which that phrase is understood 
in England, would be, at the preseut 
moment, nota benefit but a curse to 
India. (4) It is right, however, that it 
should be known that Mr. Adam and 
other members of the Government who 
are supposed to be occupied only with 
the desire to amass wealth, are at this 
moment labouring hard to benefit the 
Indian population in the only way in 
which it can be benefited, namely, by 
preparing it to receive those blessings 
which at present it is incapable of ap- 
preciating. (i) 1 should think myself 
unworthy of the situation which I held 
in India, if I wished to shut the door of 
knowledge on the Indian community, 
‘There are many documeuts which could 
be referred to, to prove that much has 
been done by the Indian Government for 
the improvement of the Indian popula- 
tion. Nobody knows -this better than 
Mr. Buckingham. We are all agreed as 
to the principle, we only differ as to time 
and degree. I do not agree with those, 
Sir William Jones amongst others, who 
say that India must u/ways be governed 
by a pure despotism. (#) I believe that 
at no distant period the government of 
India will be conducted upon a more 
liberal policy. ‘This change cannot take 
place in our time, but our grand-chil- 
dren may live to see it. Sir William 
Jones, than whom there could not be a 
more enthusiastic lover of liberty, said 
speaking of the doctrine of universal 
freedom, ‘* God forbid that such a doc- 
trine should be preached in India.” (/) 





(h) Your reasons, Mr. Trant; we do not need 
your opinions: but if they were as plentiful as 
blackberries, you, perbaps, like Falsiatl, would 
not give them on compulsion 

(i) That we deny; and the Natives themselves 
join us in the denial. They think a free press 
is for their benefit; and who gave Mr. Trant au- 
thority to pronounce, merely on his opinion, that 
they do not know what is good for themselves ? 
Is this doing unto others as we would be done 
unto? 

(k) Sir William Jones said no such thing 

(2) Not the least singular thing in this mat- 
teris, that the name of Sir William Jones should 
be associated with hostility to the freedom of 
the press in India. When Sir William said, he 
would not communicate his ideas of ‘* liberty’’ 
to the people of India, he meant that he would 
not teach them the principles of representative 
government, as he does in his dialogue between 
a gentleman and a farmer. But it would bea 
most unwarrantable conclusion to suppose that 
he would have admitted it to be consonant to 
Jaw or reason, that neither Englishmen nor Na- 
tives should be permi(ted to publish any thing, 
except shipping intelligence, without a licence 
first liad and obtained. On the contrary, Sir 
William Jones did witness the existence of a 
free press in Calcutta, without the slightest 
alarm or objection. When the proprietors of 
the Mirror were prosecuted for a libel on Sir 
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Mr. Mill, who is allowed to have writ- 
ten a history of British India with great 
ability, and who has been raised by his 
talents alone, to the distinguished station 
which he now fills, has said, that he 
‘¢ would not choose a free press as the 
instrument of the amelioration of the 
natives.” (m) Considering the unin- 
formed state of the population, he thought 
the uncoustrained use of the press would 
be attended with great evil. (m) ‘* ‘The 
people of India must be prepayed, step by 
step, for the enjoyment of the full freedom 
of the press.”” I quote these opinions be- 
cause | am desirous that myself and 
some others, who entertain the opinion 
that a free press would at present be of 
no benefit to India, shopld be set right 
with the public. Ihave been taxed with 
inconsisteucy by some of my frieuds. 
‘They say ‘* You took some trouble when 
you were in India to improve the edu- 
cation of the natives; why do you not 
advocate a tree press ?’’ 1 do not, because 
history teaches me that a free press never 
existed in a country in the state in which 
India is. (@) (Hear.) 


Paul Joddrell, the counsel for the defendants, 
Mr. Burroughs, now Sir William Burroughs, 
expatiated on the value of a free press, exactly 
as counsel for the defence are used to do in 
England, but without having occasion to obvi- 
ate a single objection on the score of its incom- 
patibility with the frame of government in this 
country. Nor did Sir W or his col- 
leagues, suggest a doubt that the English law of 
libe] did not obtain, within the Mahratta ditch, 
as fully as the English law of treason or felony. 

(m) Mr. Mill has said no such thing. There 
ls not a man living w ho is @ warmer advocate 
for the Freedom of the Press any where than 
Mr. Mill; and it is only a proof of blindness, 
almost unaccountable, to find any Indian reader 
particularly ignorant of this fact. Mr Mill, 
(vol. v. p.442,) speaks thus of the Freedom ot 
the Press, ‘‘ Even when it is converted to abuse, 
it is not for the advantage of an innocent man 
to seek to restrain it: he will find his advantage 
through life in continuing to despise its sue- 
’ Again, (vol. v. p. 542) “If the Go- 
verpment would make the faculty of reading 
useful to the people of India, it must take mea 
sures for giving them useful books. There is 
one effective method for this purpose; and there 
never was and never will be any other; and 
that is the Freedom of the Press.” He adds, 
afterwards, “The Indian Government, how- 
ever, if a conclusion from its past may be drawn 
to its future conduct, will not choose a Free Press 
for the first of its ameliorating agents.’’ The 
result proves the acuteness of his penetration 

(x) He says no such thing : he says it is pos~ 
sible, that with their present knowledge, an un 
restrained Press wight be attended with incon 
veniences; but that present know ledge, (now 
some years since,) is, according to Mr. Trant, 
greatly increased by our efforts to educate the 

atives; ond yet the Press is not only not unre- 
strained, but bound up in fetters ten times more 
galling than ever; so that the wiser they get, 
the more we enslave them. 

(o) This is untrue. The press in India wasfree 
in the earliest periods of our Government, and 
Mr. Trant knows this. But after all, this applies 
only to the Natives, Are not the English in 
India as fit for it, as they are at home? Besides 
which, ifthe fact of the particularstate ofa coun- 


ones, 


cesses. 
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With respect to Mr. Adam’s conduct, 
it is not necessary to add much to what 
has already been said on that subject. 
It is with much regret, that I have seen 
in one of the most respectable and wide- 
ly circulated newspapers in this country, 
a charge against Mr. Adam, calculated to 
give pain to his family. [The hon. mem- 
ber was about to read the passage to 
which he had alluded, when Mr. Impey 
said something which induced him to 
put up the newspaper.]_ Much has been 
said to impugn the conduct of Mr. Adam 
with regard to Mr. Buckingham. I may 
not approve of some parts of Mr. Adam’s 
conduct, but I decidedly disapprove of 
some part of the Marquess of Hastings’s 
conduct. I cannot agree with the hon. 
mover, that Lord Hastings intended 
the regulations in his circular merely as 
a tub to the whale, or a rattle to amuse 
children. I myself heard the Marquess 
of Hastings deliver the speech about 
which so much has been said, and I 
thought at the time it was one of the 
most imprudent addresses I had ever 
heard. I shall ever regard it in that 
light. The Marquess of Hastings, I am 
sorry to say, has been in a great mea- 
sure the cause of all the disorder and 
mischief which has taken place. ‘The 
freedom of discussion in this Court is 
very useful to India, and whatever the 
rauk of an individual may be, I will not 
shrink from expressing my opinion of 
his conduct. (p) 

‘The Marquess of Hastings was the ser- 
vant of the Company, and [| think his 
conduct was most indecorous. We have 
had good proof of his sincerity, with 
regard to the regulations which he put 
forth; for we are informed, that the 
most severe letter to Mr. Buckingham 
was written with his own hand. ‘This 
was his own act. (g) Iam desirous the 
saddle should be put on the right horse. 
It is fixed on the Marquess of Hastings, 


try being without parallel, as united with a 
press, be an argument for excluding it, the same 
would hold good with respect to any other insti- 
tution ; and it would be just as consistent to say, 
** Christianity never existed ina country ex- 
actly situated as India is, therefore we will not 
introduce it,”’ It is too absurd to need an answer. 

(p) But to what purpose, Mr. Trant, if what 
you say cannot be printed, sold, lent, or even 
given away for perusa!, or otherwise, in India ? 

(q) Mr. Buckingham never received a letter 
written with the Marquess’s own band. They 
ali came trom, and were signed by, the Chief 
Secretary, except one or twofrom Mr. Macnabb, 
his Private Secretary, which being marked 
** Private and Confidential,’ has never been 
printed; though Mr, Macnab» has given up, 
without secraple, Mr. Buckingham’s leticrs iu 
reply to these, given under the same confidence, 
which Mr. Adam has published in his pam- 
phlet, without the originals that drew them 
forth. This might be remedied by Mr. Bucking- 
ham printing Mr. Macnabbs; but he does 
notconsider, that one breach of confidence is best 
repaid by making another; he will therefore 
still keep his unbroken 





and he cannot throw it off. I think his 
conduct on this subject, isa great blot in 
the history of his administration. I say 
this, because IJ find that it is not said 
elsewhere. A proof that Mr. Adam’s 
conduct did not proceed from malice may 
be found in the fact which has been 
stated, that Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s Counsel, moved a complimen- 
tary address to Mr. Adam. It has been 
mentioned, that Mr. Palmer’s name was 
attached to that address; but it should 
also be stated that that gentleman pro- 
posed, that a piece of plate should be 
resented to Mr. Adam. Mr. Palmer has 
Siem mentioned in the House of Com- 
mons, as a person who has patronised 
Mr. Buckingham. I know Mr. Palmer, 
and I am certain that if he entertained 
the same opinion of Mr. Adam’s con- 
duct, as that which is held by some per- 
sous here, he never would have lent him- 
self to this act. I donot doubt that Mr. 
Palmer may differ with Mr. Adam, on 
general principles, because he is the ad- 
vocate of a free press; but his acts prove 
that he does not believe Mr. Adam to 
have been actuated by any bad motive. (7) 
I cannot avoid thinking that the Marquess 
of Hastings gave encouragement to Mr. 
Buckingham, which set that gentleman 
off in the course which he has pursued 
so unfortunately for himself. On this 
account, I am sorry that Mr. Adam 
could not, consistently with his sense of 
duty, have delayed the pronouncing of 
the sentence against Mr. Buckingham. I 
wish he had, as it were, placed a stool 
in the way, to break Mr. Rackinghamn’s 
fall. I know Mr. Adam to be tender 
hearted, and overflowing with the milk 
of human kindness. I have known him 
for twenty-five years, and this was his 
character down to 1820, when I saw him 
last. His character cannot have changed 
so much since that time. (s) 
Nemo repenté fuit turpissimus. 


1 look upon Mr. Adam’s character as 
public property, and therefore wish it to 
be placed in a proper light. (¢) If state- 
ments went abroad uncontradicted, they 





(r) We have nothing to do with motive, ifthe 
act be cruel and unjust. A man who takes the 
purse of another, to save from starving a he!pless 
family—and he who forges to save the life of a 
friend, may each have the most benevolent mo- 
tives ; but these would notalter the act. [tis only 
when conduct is doubtful, that motives are or 
ought to be considered. They belong to a higher 
account than that of a human tribunal, as by 
this they can seldom or ever be asertained 
with certainty. 

(s) May not a man in four years, and that too 
amidst the temptations of power, undergo a 
great change? Let the records of the Old Bailey 
answer this; where men who were honest and 
unexceptionable a few months before, are hung 
as criminals of the deepest dye. 

(t) Sodo we; but he will not allow this pub- 
lic property to be touched ;in the country where 
it is, he passes a law to prevent any man from 
daring to use it as public property, at his peril. 
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will be believed to be correct. It has 
been stated, that all the Secretaries of 
the Government wrote for the Joh» Bull ; 
now one of those gentlemen has request- 
ed me to say, that Ae never wrote for 
it. (uv) It could not be contradicted that 
some of the Secretaries wrote for that 
paper: the proprietors and editors of the 
Jobn Bull wer apnea by Mr. Buck- 
ingham, (2 1 think the conduct of 
those gentlemen was exceedingly impru- 
dent (y). (Hear!) The civil service some- 
times stands in need of a “ flapper ;’ 
they will be all the better for hearing 
these things stated here. (Alaugh.) They 
have much to learn; but I do not think 
them quite so bad as they have been re- 
presented, 

I will not trouble the Court further, 
but rest satisfied with having performed 
a sacred duty to a worthy man, 


—— Absentem yai rodit amicum, 

Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solutos 

Qui captat risus hominum, famamque dicacis ; 

Fingere qui non visa potest; commissa tacere 

Qui nequit; hic niger est; hunc tu, Romane, 
careto. 


The CuarrMAN then put the question 
on Mr. Hume’s motion, which he de- 
clared to be carried in the negative. 

Hon. D. KINNAIRD. —Sir, before you 
mit the question on the original motion, 
beg to say afew words, Mi wy gentle- 
men who have e xpre ssed their intention 
of delivering their sentiments on this 
question, have jeft the Court, under the 
impression that the discussion would 
be adjourned ; therefore it seems it is 
intended to repeat the child’s play which 
took place on a former occasion, of ad- 
journing the Court generally, instead of to 
a specific day, when it wil/ be convenient 
to resume the debate. I am prepared, 
however, with a requisition to call for a 
new Court, couched in nearly the same 
terms as that upon which we have heen 
brought together to-day, which I will put 
into the hands of the secretary. If gen- 
tlemen suppose that they can put an end 
to this discussion by any trick, they ave 
much mistaken. Because several gentle- 
men on this side of the Court, have de- 
parted, you think that you will avail your- 
selves of your majority, to get rid of the 
one stion. Why, Sir, the public will 
laugh at such puerility as this. (Cries 
of question. ) I have no intention of 

(u) This was Mr. Henry T. Prinse ep, of whom 
more is said in another place. 

) Itshould be added, they were found et 
of libels on Mr. Buckingham, which the Judge 
declared be could not think of without horror, 
and sentenced to pay damages and costs. 

(y) Here is a gentle term indeed. The ey were 
couvicted libellers; and the parties, w ho were 
Proprietors of this Paper, were all functionaries 
of Government. Yet, were they punished, or 
even reproved for the irimp rndenee, by the Go- 
vernor General in Council? Never! Is this im- 
partial justice ? 
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saying any thing further, but will yield 
to the wishes of those respectable pro- 
prietors who are calling ‘* question.” 

Mr. BuckiIncHamM.—Mr. Chairman, § 
beg to state, that | am myself desirous of 
offering some remarks to the Court, m 
answer to certain observations which 
have been made here this day. 1 know 
also,that many proprietors, who intended 
to speak on this question, have left the 
Court, under the impression that the 
discussion would be adjourned. Under 
these circumstances, | appeal to your 
justice, rather than to your indulgence, te 
allow them an opportunity of delivering 
their sentiments. 

The CuarrMay denied that any thing 
likea trick was intended, as asserted by 
the honourable Mover. He had himself 
come prepared to speak on the question, 
but like other gentlemen, doubtless, he 
had been prevented, because the hon. 
Mover had thought proper to occupy the 
attention of the Court for so long a 

veriod. He thought it was hard to 
ame gentlemen for wishing to adjourn 
the Court, when even the honourable 
mover’s own friends could not stay. It 
was rather remarkable, that out of the 
nine proprictors who had called the 
Court together, only four had been pee- 
sent throughout the day. There were 
now about one hundred proprietors pre- 
sent, ninety of whom seemed to be desi- 
rous thatthe question should be disposed: 
of atouce ; itwas too much toexpect that 
they should give way to the minority off 
ten. 

Sir C. Forres was proceeding to 
express himself in favour of the adjourn- 
ment of the question, when 

‘The CuairMAN called him te order. 
The original question was still before 
the Court, upon which the honourable 
proprietor had aiready delivered his 
sentiments ; he could not address the 
Court again, (2 





Sir C. Forses said, that if he was. 
not in order, he had been led astray by 
the high example of the Chairman him- 


self, 

The C HAIRMAN said that he, vir- 
tue of his office, was privileged to aes ak 
more than once ; but he had not opened 
his mouth, till something in the shape 
of a personal charge had been brought 
forward. 

The question was then put from the 
chair, and declared to be carried in the 
negative. A requisition was immediately 
given in, signed by uine proprietors then 
in Court, calling another meeting, to 
take the same subject into consideration. 

‘The Court adjourned at a few minutcs 
past 7 o'clock. 


z) This is also a great improvement on the 
system ex posed on a former day, when some gem 
tlemen spoke i5or 16 times on thesame question. 
We are glad te see these reforms 

iH 
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Friday, July 23. 

(In consequence of this Court having 
been held so Jate in the month, the fol- 
lowing sketch could only be prepared, but 
a full report will be given in our next 
Number. } 

This day a Meeting of the Proprietors 
of East India Stock was held, pursuant to 
a requisition signed by nine Proprietors, 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the present state of the Press in In- 
dia, and the late proceedings which have 
led to the banishment from India of the 
Editors of the Calcutta Journal. 

The CHAIRMAN stated the object for 
which the Court was made special. 

Mr. Hume regretted the little attention 
which had been paid to a similar motion 
on aformer occasion. The Court of Direc- 
tors had admitted that a forcible exciu- 
sion of Mr. Buckingham had taken place, 
and they nevertheless had refused to grant 
the documents and information required, 
with a view to explain the causes of that 
deportation. The hon. Gentleman then 
entered into an examination of the prin- 
ciples which ought to actuate the Govern- 
ment of India, with a view to its interests 
and security, and contended that nothing 
could more effectually tend to place the 
Government of Indiaina favourable point 
of view, than its sanction of a free press. 
He then adverted to the conduct of Mr. 
Adam towards Mr. Buckingham, and 
charged him with being guilty of a great 
inconsistency, when, in his defence, he 
denied that there was any public in India 
capable of giving an impartial opinion on 
the proecedings of the Government of In- 
dia, at the same time that he received 
their Addresses, and even answered 
them. With respect to the natives, among 
whom it was said there was no public, 
he would ask, were there no natives of 
importance? Were there no natives of 
talent? He would say the natives were 
a most intelligent race. Alluding to the 
treatment of Mr. Buckingham, he con- 
tended that that gentleman had been 
banished from India, because he spoke the 
sentiments of a freeman, while a paper, 
called the John Bull, which was filled 
with the most scurrilous attacks on Mr. 
Buckingham, was encouraged. ile had 
done every thing in his power to make 
himself master of every thing connected 
with the dispute between Mr. Bucking- 
ham and the Government ; he had exa- 
mined both sides of the question ; he had 
sought to find out the motive which ac- 
tuated Mr. Adam, believing, that though 
wrons in principle, he might have been 
impelled by a conscientious feeling; but 
he discovered him to be inconsistent in 
his declarations—he found him support- 
ing the John Bull, while he removed Mr. 
Buckingham from the shores of India; 
and under all the circumstances he could 
not help thinking that Mr. Adam had 
acted most culpabby; (hear!) and he 
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thought that all those who opposed a mo- 
tion which had for its object the inquiry 
into a proceeding of such injustice, would 
also act very culpably. (Hear!) He con- 
cluded by moving the three following reso- 
Jutions :— 

1, That it is declared by the 53d Geo. 
ill. cap. 155, sect. 33, to be ‘* the duty 
of this country to promote the interest 
and happiness of the native inhabitants of 
the Briush dominions in India, and such 
measures ought to. be adopted as may 
lead to the introduction among them of 
useful knowledge, and of religious and 
moral improvement.” 

2. That no means have been found so 
effectuat to secure to mankind the enjoy - 
ment of these blessings, as the diffusion 
of useful information by means of the 


press. 

3. That there be laid before this Court 
copies of all minutes and orders of Coun- 
cil at the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, 
and Bombay, relating to the Public Press, 
and also copies of all correspondence be- 
tween those Governments and the Court 
of Directors and the Board of Control re- 
specting the same, to enable this Court 
to ascertain how far the regulations, here- 
tefore and now in force, for the guidance 
of the Press in India, have assisted or re- 
tarded the benevolent and national objects, 
which the Legislature has declared it to be 
the duty of this country to promote. 

Mr. D. KInnatrp seconded the motion. 

Mr. R. JACKSON was of opinion that the 
Indian authorities would have neglected 
their duty if they had not acted as they 
had done towards Mr. Buckigham. He 
enumerated the various articles which had 
appeared in the Caleutta Journal, and at 
different periods had called forth the ad- 
monition of Government. It could not 
be supposed that Mr. Buckingham would 
have embarked 3000/, in the property of 
a newspaper, without making fimeelt 
first acquainted with the regulations under 
which it was to be carried on. The con- 
duct of the Government towards Mr. 
Buckingham had, in his opivion, been 
characterized by the greatest forbearance, 
and it was the duty of the Court to sup- 
port those whom they had —_—- to 
watch over the interests of their Indian 
possessions. He denied that a free press 
could exist in India, compatible with the 
safety of the empire. ‘The idea was so 
absurd, that it scarcely required refuta- 
tion. The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded by moving as an Amendment, 
** That the Court do approve of the let- 
ter which had been sent by the Court of 
Directors to the Bengal Government, ex- 
pressing their entire approbation of the 
conduct of Mr. Adam towards the Press 
in lndia, and his removal of Mr. Bucking- 
ham from that country.” 

Mr. S. Dixon seconded the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr, BuckinGHaM said he had entered 
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that Court, not with any intention of 
speaking of himself, or of his own particu- 
lar case, but of entering upon the general 
question of a free press in India. In con- 
sequence, however, of the turn which the 
discussion had taken, and particularly 
after the speech of the beasned Proprietor 
near him (Mr. R. Jackson), he hoped the 
Court would allow him to reply to the 
unfounded imputations which had been 
cast upon his conduct. He was surprised 
throughout the whole of this discussion 
at the assumption that the Government 
of India was a despotism: a despotism 
was that which was carried on where 
there was no law ; but in India there were 
Jaws from time immemorial. ‘The Hin- 
doos had laws; so had the Mohammedauns ; 
aud there had been abundance of laws for 
the government of India enacted by the 
British Parliament, It was quite clear, 
then, that where there was so much of 
legislation, there could not be what was 
strictly called an irresponsible despotism. 
The hon. Proprietor then went at consider- 
able length into the whole detail of his own 
case in india, and referred to the condi- 
tions on which he held his license to remain 
in India, none of which, he contended, 
had he in any single instance violated. 
He then complained in the strongest terms 
of the oppressive and illegal treatment he 
had received from the Indian authorities, 
of their ineffectual attempts to obtain any 
conviction against him in ig of the 
courts of law, and contrasted their con- 
duct to him with the protection which 
they cast around the libellous paper called 
the John Bull, which was circulated un- 


INDIAN 


EAST INDIES, CHINA, AND NEW 
HOLLAND. 

Bengal.— Papers and letters from 
this Presidency, extending to the 16th 
of March, have reached us since our 
last, and communicate information re- 
specting the wars with the Burmahs, 
which give the contest a more serious 
character than it had been expected to 
assume. The origin of the dispute, and 
the seizure of a British-born subject by 
the Burmahs, was stated in the preced- 
ing Number. The following letter from 
an officer on board the Sophia, dated off 
Shuparee, in the Teek Naaf River, om 
the 24th of January, gives further par- 
ticulars relating to these events :— 

We have been obliged to withdraw our 
troops from Shuparee, on account of its 
being so very unhealtiry.. Lieut, Exshaw 
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der their sanction in the Indian empire.— 
He ridiculed the idea that if the Natives 
of India were the happy race described by 
some gentlemen connected with the Go- 
vernment, there could be any danger ap- 
prehended from extending to them thie 
permission to express their sentiments of 
joy; and his only desire in contending for 
the existence of a Press in India, was to 
benefit the Natives, and secure the stabi- 
lity of the Empire. In conclusion, he 
assured the Court, that as long as he had 
life and health, the cause of the Native as 
well as British inhabitants of their Eastern 
Empire should be advocated: and that, 
if they would not listen to his whispers in 
India, they must prepare themselves for 
thunders here. 

Sir C. Forbes supported the Motion. 

A PropRIETOR, whose name we could 
not learn, spoke in favour of the conduct 
of the Indian authorities. 

The CHAIRMAN observed, that the ob- 
ject of the motion first brought forward 
by Mr. D. Kinnaird, had, by the ample 
discussion that had taken place, been 
completely attained. He was sorry that 
a gentleman of Mr. Buckingham’s abili- 
ties had not made his fortune in India, 
instead of appearing before that Court: 
but he felt bound to support Mr. Adam, 
in the measures he had pursued, and 
should therefore oppose the motion for 
further information on the subject. 


The original Motion was then nega- 
tived, and the Amendment was agreed to. 
The Court adjourned at a quarter past 
eight o'clock. 


INTELLIGENCE, 


is dead, and Lieut. Hay, an old shipmate 
of mine, is most dangerously ill. Mr. 
Bonnett, Commander of the Planet, is 
also seriously indisposed. The Planet left 
here on the #th of Jan. for Cox’s Bazar : 
that place appears equally unhealthy : 
they have a number sick, with frequent 
deaths. The Burmahs still persist iu 
Shuparee being theirs, and seem very hos- 
tilely inclined; on the 20th, there were 
four boats passed the vessel, with five per- 
sonages of rank, known by their gilt kit- 
tersals, for the island. Our troops on 
their departure, of course raised the 
stockade, which the Burmahs were in- 
formed of, and the purport of their. visit 
was to ascertain the truth of it. In the 
afternoon two principal men came on 
board, requesting Mr. Chew to pay them 
a visit on the morrow. He was at Teek 
Naaf, and on his leaving the vessel, gave 
positive orders, should any Burmah boats 
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come alongside, to fire a gun, as he wish- 
ed to be on board, which was done, and 
you can have no idea of the surprise which 
the Burmahs showed (the gua being shot- 
ted); they left the vessel about three 
w’clock. As Mr. C. had not made his ap- 
pearance at 10 p. M. a very pressing invi- 
tation came through the interpreter, 
wishing Mr. Chew to call on them early 
in the morning ; he accordingly went, and 
bow follows the melancholy catastrophe 
of his aud Mr. Boyce’s proceeding there. 
Mr, Chew, apparently suspicious of their 
design, left orders with Mr. L———, 
whe relieved Mr. Boyce from the morning 
watch, for the purpose of going, that 
should they not be ok. or in sight, by 
1 p. M. to senda guu-boat with the canoe, 
to Mundoo Creek, and to anchor there, 
then to despatch the canoe with two peo- 
ple to demand his person, and wished all 
who went to be volunteers. I was writing 
to you, when one o’clock came,—no Mr. 
Chew in sight,—Mr. W——— came be- 
low and said he must send the boat off. 
Mr. L——— _ instantly volunteered to 
take command of her, and the whole of 
the European artillerymen volunteered 
also; but he allowed ouly two to go, with 
two Lascars who then volunteered for the 
ranoe. When arrived at the mouth of the 
creek, Mr. L——— auchored, and sent 
the canoe to know what had become of 
them; shortly after, the canoe returned, 
saying they saw nothing of the boat or 
the ten people who went with Mr. C. and 
were told that Mr. Chew and Mr. Boyce 
had gone two days’ march into the inte- 
rior of the country, aud would not return 
for a week. Mr. L— hearing this, 
sent the gun-boat on board ; and imme- 
diately weut to Teck Naaf to acquaint 
Capt. Trueman (commanding there) of 
the circumstance, who had been informed 
of it before he arrived, aud had sent an 
express on board, saying, ** Mr. Chew 
and the oficer who accompanied him to 
Mundoo were forcibly taken by the Bur- 
mahs, and sent to a station about 16 
miles over the hills, and requested Mr. 
W———to send him daily reports of what 
transpires during Mr. Chew's absence. 





It appears, from subsequent accounts, 
that on Mr. Chew’s landing, he was re- 
ceived by the jemmadar of Shapuree, 
and that shortly after the rajahs ap- 
peared at the head of about three hun- 
dred men. They weutinto a shed where 
he was seated, and stood before him, 
their troops being drawn up in a half 
circle between him and his boat. They 
then commenced several interrogato- 
ries, among others asking what salary 
the Company gave him ; and on being 
told 1500 rupees, offered on the part of 
the King of Ava, to give him more.— 
Mr. Chew upon this began to grow sus- 
picious, and made a motion to depart, 
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but in this was opposed by the armed 
attendants, and the rajahs insisted upon 
his going before the King, which Mr. 
Chew refused, and attempted to draw 
his sword. He was however soon dis- 
armed, and, with his companions, forced 
into the Fort, where they were stripped 
of every thing except their clothes, and 
the next morning were marched off, 
under an escort of about 200 men, to a 
place called Myatook, commanded by 
a rajah named Minda, the son of the 
King of Arracan, where they underwent 
an examination. ‘The interpreter inti- 
mated to Mr. Chew that the rajah dis- 
approved of his detention, and the treat- 
ment he had received. 

On the 22d of January, they were 
embarked for Arracan, in a most mise- 
rable manner, without food, and were 
two days and nights in the boats. On 
their arrival at Ava, Mr. Chew demand- 
ed an audience of the rajah, which was 
granted on the 24th, when Mr. Chew 
demanded the cause of his detention ; in 
reply to which the rajah denied that he 
had any thing to do with his eapture, 
but stated that he must write to the 
son of the King of Ava, who was many 
hundred miles off, and that the prisoners 
must wait for the answer. They were 
then remanded to the place of their 
continement, where they remained till 
the 13th of February, upon which day 
they were sent back to Mundoo, 

On the 17th, Mr. Chew was again on 
board the Sophia, having brought with 
him twenty-seven natives of Chitta- 
gong, whom he found prisoners in the 
hands of the son of the rajah of Arracan. 
Prior, however, to the seizure of Mr. 
Chew, the Burmese had made some 
hostile movements within the Cachar 
territory, on the Eastern frontier of 
Sylhet; for intelligence was communi- 
cated to the British commandant on 
that district, on the evening of the 16th 
of January, that a body of about four 
thousand Burmese and Assamese had 
crossed into the plains at the foot of 
Bhenteka Pass, and were stockading 
themselves at the village of Bikram- 
pore ; and also that a force to the east- 
ward had defeated Rajah Gumbehr 
Sing’s troops, aud that a third division 
were crossing the Mootagool pass into 
Jyntea to the west. Major Newton, 
commanding the detachment of native 
infantry in that quarter, resolved, un- 
der circumstances so threatening, to 
concentrate his force at Jattrypoor, 
and moving from thence, attacked the 
enemy before they could have time to 
strengthen their position. Major New- 
tou accordingly ordered Captain Johu- 














stone to join him from Tilayen, leaving 
his camp standing, and at 2 a. m. of the 
i7th they moved off. At 6 a.m. they 
had passed, with great difficulty, a very 
heavy grass and reed jungle, and came 
into a comparatively plain country, 
when the situation of the enemy was 
discovered by the discharge of two shots 
at the advanced guard. Their position 
extended along the villages at the foot 
of the hills; they were covered by the 
huts, bushes, &c. in aclose and difficult 
country, and on their right they hada 
stockade on the banks of a steep nullah 
occupied by about 200 men. The at- 
tack was made under the command of 
Major Newton, in two divisions, the 
southern face of the stockade being 
assaulted by Captain Johnstone, with 
part of the 23dregiment, and Rungpoor 
light infantry, and the enemy’s line in 
the villages being attacked by Captain 
Bowe, with part of the 10th regiment. 
The last-mentioned division was imme- 
diately successful, the greater part of 
the enemy flying to the hills at the first 
fire. Captain Bowe then wheeled his 
force to the attack of the stockade, 
which was making a brave resistance 
against Captain Johnstone, and in a 
short time it was carried by assault by 
the united exertions of both parties. lu 
this affair five Sepoys were killed and 
eleven wounded, one of whom is since 
dead. The Burmese lost in the stock- 
ade, 34 in killed, and 150 during the 
pursuit. One man wounded was taken 
prisoner; one standard, several mus- 
kets and kookurs were captured; the 
grain, ammunition, &c. were «destroyed 
by the stockade taking fire at the close 
of the engagement. 

Mr. D. Scott, the Governor General's 
agent, who accompanied the troops to 
the scene of action, had two shots 
through his great coat, but escaped 
unhurt. The enemy who fled, appear to 
have been Assamese, but those who 
held out, really Burmese. Gumbehr 
Sing, against whom the Burmese had 
taken the field, has made over his 
claims on the Rajah of Cachar to the 
British Government, and sought pro- 
tection in our camp. 

The following extract of a letter, 
dated Camp, Budderpoor, Jan. 18, gives 
another version of the affair :— 


On the night of the 14th, Major N. 
made a detachment of five companies to 
Tibaoyn, and on the 16th he went with 
me on an elephant towards that place, 
with the intention of reconnoitring along 
the north bank of the river. At Jattry- 
poor we heard that the Burmahs had that 
tlay descended from the Bhenteka Pass to 
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Bikrampoor, and established themselves 
in the plain, and, as the force pursuing 
Gumbehr from the eastward was near us, 
our position was critical. Having only 
twenty men with us, we passed the river 
in dingees, and took post so as to prevent 
any force seizing the boats and passing 
over to us, while expresses were sent to 
Capt. J. at Tilaya, and to B. at Rudder- 
oor to march, leaving their camps staud- 
ing, and join us at Jattrypoor. The force 
was concentrated by two o'clock, A.M. ov 
the morning of the 17th, and immediately 
marched towards Bickrampoor; about 
half-past three, we entered the most for- 
midable jungle that can well be imagined. 
I give you my solemn assurance, that in 
all my life, I never saw any thing to equal 
it; the path was along the steep banks 
of a nuilah, the reeds, &c. were four 
feet above the heads of the highest ele- 
phants, and the ground was soft and miry, 
so much so, that all agreed it would be 
impassable after one shower of rain, aud 
that if we had not the moon to befriend 
us, we should not have got through. At 
day-break we reached the open country, 
and found the enemy stockaded on the 
banks of a nullah, and occupying the ad- 
jacent village. While the troops remain- 
ed in a column of grand divisions, about 
half a mile from their position, I ad- 
vanced with 50 men to reconnoitre, and 
after a close survey was fired upon: the 
whole of our men then moved on in the 
two divisions, one assaulted the stockade, 
and the other drove the Burmese out of 
the village to the hills; the people in the 
stockade made a most desperate resist- 
ance, and it was only after two hours of 
hard fighting that it was carried. We re- 
mained on the field till twelve o’clock, 
and then returned to Budderpoor by an- 
other jungle as bad as the first. We shall 
wobably have to fight them again, as 1} 
rave since learnt that they were only the 
advance of a larger body. Gumbehr has 
come to Senispoor, driven out of his 
country, which he has tendered to our 
Government in sovereignty. 

The supposition of the writer of this 
letter, that they would have to fight 
them again, was well founded, for this 
affair of the 18th January was but the 
prelude to other engagements. 

On the 13th February, information 
was received at Major Newton’s head 
quarters, that the Burmese had ad- 
vanced in great force to within 1000 
yards cf the post of Budderpore, on 
the north bank of the Soorma river, 
and had commenced constructing five 
separate stockades on most advantage- 
ous ground, Capt. Johnstone, the officer 
commanding the post in the absence of 
Major Newton, lives obtained the 
sanction of Mr. Scott, the Governor 
General’s agent, for dislodging the 
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Burmese from works which, if permit- 
ted to be finished, would so materially 
strengthen their position on the British 
frontier, that their future reduction 
would cost the sacrifice of many lives, 
determined, if possible, to drive them 
from the stockades while unfinished. 
With this view he directed Capt. Bowe, 
with part of the left wing Ist batt. 
10th regiment, a detachment of the 2d 
batt. 23d regt. N.I., and a party of 
Rungpore light infantry, to cross the 
Soorma, whilst he himself proceeded in 
person, accompanied by Mr. Scott's 
interpreter, up the river, to endeavour 
to induce the Burmese to desist from 
throwing up these fortifications. Per- 
ceiving however that there was no pro- 
bability of their acquiescence, and that 
they were rather waiting for further 
reinforcements, he directed the advance 
of the column. On reaching the first 
stockade, the Burmese fired upon the 
leading sections, who ascended the 
height and instantly drove them with 
the bayonet from the stockades, and 
rapidly following them up without giv- 
ing them time to rally, carried every 
stockade in a similar gallant manuer, 
Captain Johnstone’s instructions being 
not to commence firing unless much 
resistance was made, the loss ef the 
Burmese was not very considerable. 
With the stockades they abandoned a 
number of jinjals and muskets, and 
the whole of their ammunition. This 
success on the part of the British force 
was not obtained without the loss of a 
jemadar of the Ist batt. 10th regt., and 
a number of men wounded, principally 
by spikes and bows set in the ground to 
impede the advance of the detachment. 

This successful operation was follow- 
ed by several of minor importance, 
which seemed to usher in an engage- 
ment of some consequence, in which we 
regret to say the British forces met with 
a repulse, and suffered considerable 
loss. From the accounts received at 
Calcutta of the unfortunate affair, it 
appears that on the 21st of February the 
detachment under the command of 
Lieut.-Co!]. Bowen proceeded against 
the stockades erected near Daoodputler, 
and which were occupied by that portion 
of the Burmese army which had in- 
invaded Cachar via Munnipore, Seve- 
ral spirited attacks were made upon the 
enemy, under cover of a heavy fire 
from three six-pounders, all of which 
failed; and after a most severe action, 
which lasted during the greater part of 
the day, the detachment was drawn off, 
and returned to Juttrypore, leaving a 
strong party at Tilaya to watch the 


enemy. The loss of the forees was con- 
siderable, Lieut. Armstrong, of the 
10th regt. was killed ; Capt. Johnstone, 
of the 23d regt. and Ensign Barbarie, 
of the 10th regt. severely wounded ; and 
Lieut. Col. Bowen, Capt. Bowe, and 
Ensign Groves, slightly. The number 
of Sepoys killed and wounded amounted 
to about 150. The party of the Bur- 
mese was supposed to amount to about 
2000, and as they are stated to have de- 
fended themselves with great bravery, 
their loss was thought to be consider- 
able. 

By the last accounts, the Burmese 
remained in their position at Daood- 
putler, and were employed in strength- 
ening their works, Lieut.-Col. Bowen 
speaks in high terms of Gumbebr Sing, 
the Munnipore chief, and his followers. 
Being in front when our troops were 
advaucing, they attacked a party of the 
enemy’s horse and foot, retreating in 
disorder from their several positions on 
the banks of the river, and killed many 
of them. The reports received stated 
the loss of the Burmese in this affair as 
at five hundred men, and it was under- 
stood that they had subsequently eva- 
cuated the stockade, and were retreat- 
ing on Munnipore. The hill chiefs had 
given assurances of their intention to 
harass and annoy them in their flight. 

Lieut.-Col. Innes, who arrived at 
Suttrapore on the evening of the 27th 
February, took the command of the 
troops there, and was to proceed after 
the Burmese on the following day. 

As it was considered that negotiation 
would no longer avail, and that any at- 
tempt at it would now be regarded as a 
mark of fear, the Governor General 
issued a Proclamation, of which the 
following is a copy :— 

By the Right Hon. the Governor General 
in Council. 

The conduct of the Burmese having 
compelled the British Government to have 
recourse to arms in support of its rights 
and honour, the Governor General in 
Council hereby notifies, that the Govern- 
ment of Ava is placed in the condition of 
a public enemy, and that all British sub- 
jects, whether European or native, are 
prohibited from holding any communica- 
tion with the people of that state, until 
the differences now unhappily existing 
shall be terminated. 

‘The Governor Gereral in Council deems 
it proper to take this opportunity of pub- 
liely eclaring the causes that have led to 
hostilities with a State, between which 
aud the Hon, East India Company afriend- 
ly intercourse has long subsisted, to the 
great advantage of both parties, and with 


which the British Goveynment had iar 














variably sought to cultivate and maintain 
the relations of amity. 

During many years past, the Barmese 
officers governing the country contiguous 
to our south-east frontier, have, from 
time to time, been guilty of acts of en- 
croachment and aggression, which the 
British Government would have been 
fully justified in repelling by force. 

Solicitous, however, to preserve with 
all nations the relations of peace, the Bri- 
tish Gorernment has considered it to be, 
in an especial manner, its duty to make 
large allowances for the peculiar circum- 
stances and character of the Burmese 
Government and people. ‘The conscious- 
ness of its power to repel and punish ag- 
gressions has strengthened the motives 
of forbearance towards a nation removed, 
by their geographical situation, from the 
inmmediate circle of our politieal relations, 
and with whom (as we have no opposing 
interests) the Supreme Government ought 
only to maintain a commercial inter- 
course on terms of equality and freedom, 
conducive to the welfare and prosperity 
of both countries. 

So long, therefore, as the aggressions, 
of which the British Government had to 
complain, could be treated as the unau- 
thorized acts of the subordinate officers 
of the Burman Government, and could 
be tolerated consistently with the national 
honour and the security of the British 
territories, the Supreme Government se- 
dulously endeavoured to preserve unim- 
paired the existing relations of peace and 
friendship, notwithstanding the provoca- 
tions which would have fully justified, 
and from a State more formidable in po- 
sition and resources would have imperi- 
ously demanded, a resort to arms. 

‘rusting that the motives of its conci- 
liatory demeanour could not have been 
misunderstood, the British Government 
persuaded itself that the Government of 
Ava, however extravagant in its preten- 
sions, must have been no less desirous 
than ourselves to maintain a friendly in- 
tercourse so profitable to that country, 
and could not but be sensible that as our 
moderation was founded on a conscious- 
ness of our strength, and, on a general 
desire to preserve the blessings of peace, 
so our forbearance would not be carried 
beyond the limits where it ceased to be 
compatible with the safety of our subjects, 
the iutegrity of our dominions, and the 
honour of our country. 

Unhappily, these expectations have 
been disappointed. ‘The Burmese Go- 
yernment, actuated by an extravagant 
spirit of pride and ambition, and ejated 
by its couquests over the petty tribes by 
which it is surrounded, has ventured to 
violate the British territories, to attack 
and slay a party of British Sepoys, to 
seize and imprison British subjects, to 
avow extensive schemes of mischicvous 
aggression, and to make hostile prepara- 
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tions on our frontier, that leave no doubt 
of its intention to execute its insolent and 
unjustifiable threats. 

Iv prosecution of a groundless claim to 
the island of Shapuree, the Burmese 
Chiefs of Arracan, in a time of profound 
peace, and without any previous attempt 
at negotiation on the part of their Go- 
vernment, attacked, under cover ef night, 
a small guard of British troops, stationed 
on that island for purposes of police, and 
drove them from their post with loss of 
several lives. No answer has been re- 
turned by the Court of Amerapoora to the 
demand of explanation and atonement 
which it was ef course the duty of the 
British Government instantly to prefer; 
but which was made in the same spirit of 
conciliation which had always characteriz- 
ed our communications with the Court of 
Ava. On the contrary, the Burmese lo- 
cal authorities have distinctly declared 
the determination of their Sovereign to 
invade the British dominions, unless their 
groundless claim to Shapuree is unequi- 
vocally admitted. 

Subsequently to the attack on the is- 
land of Shapuree, the commanding officer 
aud several of the crew of the Hon. Com- 
pany’s schooner Sophia were insidiously 
enticed on shore, and carried into the in- 
terior, by the order of Commissioners es- 
pecially deputed to Arracan by the Burmese 
Court, and although subsequeutly releas- 
ed, they have been sent back without any 
explanation or apology for the insulting 
outrage. 

The Burmese Generals on the north- 
east have at the same moment advanced 
their troops into the country of Cachar, 
and occupied a post within only five miles 
of the frontier of Sylhet, notwithstand- 
ing they were distinctly warned by the 
British Authorities in that quarter that 
the petty state of Cachar was under the 
protection of the British Government, 
and that the movement of their troops 
must be regarded as an act of hostility to 
be repelled by force. In both quarters 
the Burmese Chiefs have publicly declar- 
ed their determination to enter the Bri- 
tish territories in pursuit of alleged of- 
fenders against the Government of Ava, 
and have avowed intentions of open hos- 
tility as the alternative of our refusing to 
comply with their unjust and utterly in- 
admissible pretensions. 

Whilst occupying their threatening po- 
sition on the British frontier, the Burmese 
Generals planned moreover the conquest 
of Jyntea, another Chiefship situated si- 
milarly with Cachar, in regard to the dis~ 
trict of Sylhet, and which having former- 
ly been restored by the British Authori- 
ties to the family of the reigning Rajak, 
after a temporary convulsion, had been 
more distinctly recognised as a depen- 
dency of Bengal. They called on the Ra- 
jah to acknowledge submission and alle- 
giance te the King of Ava, and a demon- 
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stration was actually made to enter his 
territory, when the advance of the British 
troops frustrated the execution of their 
hostile design. 

The deliberate silence of the Court of 
Amerapoora, as well as the combination 
and extent of the operations undertaken 
by its officers, leave it no longer doubtful 
that the acts aud declarations of the sub- 
ordinate authorities are fully sanctioned 
by their Sovereign, and that that haughty 
and barbarous Court is not only deter- 
mined to withhold all explanation and 
atonement for past injuries, but meditates 
projects of the most extravagant and un- 
justifiable aggression against the British 
Government. 

The Governor General in Council, 
therefore, for the safety of the subjects, 
and the security of our districts, already 
seriously alarmed and injured vy the ap- 

roach of the Burmese armies, has felt 
1imself imperatively called on to antici- 
pate the threatened invasion. The na- 
tional honour no less obviously requires 
that atonement should be had for wrongs 
so wantonly inflicted, and so insolently 
maintained, and the national interests 
equally demand that we should seek by an 
appeal to arms that security against fature 
insultand aggression which the arrogance 
and grasping spirit of the Burmese Go- 
vernment have denied to friendly expos- 
tulation and remonstrance. 

With these views and purposes, the 
Governor General in Council has deemed 
it an act of indispensable duty to adopt 
such measures as are necessary to vindi- 
cate the honour of the British Govern- 
ment, to bring the Burmese to a just sense 
of its character and rights, to obtain an 
advantageous adjustment of our eastern 
boundary, and to preclude the recurrence 
of similar insult and aggression in future. 

Still animated by a sincere desire for 
peace, and utterly averse from all pur- 
poses of aggrandisement, the Governor 
General in Council will rejoice if the ob- 
jects above mentioned can be accomplish- 
ed without carrying the war to extremi- 
ties. But to whatever length the Burmese 
Government may render it necessary to 
prosecute hostilities, his Lordship in 
Council relies with confidence on the jus- 
tice of our cause, on the resources of the 
Government, aud on the approved valour 
of our troops, for the early and successful 
termination of the contest 

By command of the Right Honourable 
the Governor General iv Council. 

GEo. SWINTON, Sec. to Government, 


There are one or two expressions in 
this Proclamation, which are sufficiently 
curious to deserve more prominent no- 
tice. Itis called au ‘‘ insulting outrage” 
for ahostile people to seize a subject of 
another state, and carry him into their 
territory, though they aiterwar«s release 


him and send him back to his former 
connexions. What, then, should we call 
the conduct of the Indian Government 
itself, who seize one of their own sub- 
jects, whom they are bound to protect, 
banish him under circumstances of pe- 
culiar aggravation, and never allow him 
to go back ? 

The Burmese were “ distinctly warn- 
ed’ also, it seems, against their hostile 
movements. These Indian governors 
think a“ warning” is suflicieut to esta- 
blish their right. But they forget that 
they have themselves been ** warned”’ 
by the Legislature of their country, 
against encroachments on their neigh- 
bours, and increase of their territory. 
Should not their neglect of these ‘* warn- 
ings” subject them to punishment 
also ? 

If ‘© atonement should be had for 
wrongs wantonly inflicted and insolently 
maintained,” the East India Company, 
as well as their governors, have much to 
atone for. Their ‘‘ arrogant and grasp- 
ing spirit’? has often committed insult 
and aggression, and denied redress to 
‘© friendly expostulation and remon- 
strance :” and their pretended reliance 
on the justice of their cause may pass 
current here, because we know literally 
nothing of the real grounds of dispute. 
Some of the India Company’s officers in 
India and in England profess a great hor- 
rov of ex-parte statements, and think it 
cruel to speak harshly of men whose an- 
swer cannot be heard. It would be well 
if such men would cudeavour to get the 
Burmese version of the history of this 
war, and publish it, side by side, withthe 
English Proclamation. It would exhibit, 
we conceive, a striking contrast. 

In conseguence of this determination, 
the Government in India had taken up 
ships at Madras, and small craft at Cal- 
cutta, for the purpose of sending a large 
force to the Burmese frontier imme- 
diately; and it was calculated that 
25,000 men would be brought into the 
field. 

A highly interesting communication 
on this subject, has been transmitted to 
us from a quarter possessing the best 
information ; and as it is dated so late 
as the 16th of March, it may be regard- 
ed as the latest, as well as most com- 
plete view of the present aspect of affairs 
in India, that has reached this country : 

{In my last, I gave you some little exam- 
ples of the vacillating policy of our pre- 
sent Government, and now [ have to tol- 
low it up by telling you that the Burmese 
have availed themselves of the advantages 
thus offered them; and now that they 
haye succeeded in putting off the war, till 
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the season for active operations on our part 
is past, they are assembling a very large 
force throughout the whole extent of our 
eastern frontier, from Goalpara to Ra- 
moo. On their extreme right, indeed, 
they are so numerous, that an attack upon 
Dacca is apprehended, in which case our 
troops at Chittagong and Ramoo would 
be completely turned, and their retreat, if 
not entirely cut off, would be rendered 
very difficult, particularly if the advanced 
state of the season should prevent the use 
of our small craft to assist them in get- 
ting off, 

‘The Burmese have lately been guilty of 
such outrages and insults upon our flag, 
that they must be either totally ignorant 
of our power, or very confident in their 
own resources. Our Government affect to 
think the former; but, what makes the 
latter supposition not improbable, is a re- 
ort of disturbances on our north-eastern 
frontier, adjoining the Burmese territory, 
and extending to Nepaul. If this should 

rove true, and the Nepaulese be at the 

yottom of it, we may shortly expect to 
have our hands full. 

All this time too the Russians are 

quietly, but constantly approaching us. 
Some men, who were seen at our north- 
western stations, and as far within our 
limits as Delhi, made no secret that an es- 
tablishment was being organized at Balk, 
which is not very far from the limit of Mr. 
Elphinstone’s excursion, so that they can- 
not find the route difficult. The extraordi- 
nary, andin many cases minute, knowledge 
which some Russian officers were found 
to possess, with respect to the situation of 
our cantonments, and the disposition of 
the regular troops, attracted a good deal 
of attention, when some of our overland 
travellers fell in with their advanced 
posts; and lately we are told the question 
os been so far entered into by Russian 
military men, that the advantages of 
marching boldly into our territory, and 
taking up cantonments among the Ma- 
hratta States, during the hot season, have 
been weighed against the more prudent 
plan of passing the first year at Lahore, 
and organizing the Sikh army. 

Should either of these plans be adopted, 
I am sorry to say [ think not so favour- 
ably as some do of our present means of 
resistance. Ever since Lord Hastings left 
the country, the policy of those at the 
head of affairs, towards the Army has been 
changed, in every possible manner ; the 
spirit of emulation and honourable ambi- 
tion of the oflicers is almost completely 
annihilated ;. and the privates are so worn 
down by sickness and hard duty, that 
desertion is more frequent than ever: and 
the men now enlisted are of a cast and 
appearance vastly inferior to the men who 
were once the admiration of all beholders. 

The staff of the Army, too, is in a de- 
plorable state for entering upon a war 
with an active and enterprising enemy. 
Oriental Herald, Vol, 2. 
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The Adjutant General’s department is 
notoriously inefficient: pruned down to 
the lowest possible scale in point of eco- 
nomy, it naturally requires the most ac- 
tive and intelligent head to carry on its 
duties. ‘The Quartermaster General’s de- 
partment it is more difficult to pronounce 
upon; its duties are very ill detined, and 
no attention whatever is paid to qualifica- 
tion ; it is, however, a favoured branch, 
and active service would no doubt os 
it. The Army Commissariat is probably 
the best organized department of the 
ataff—a little relaxation of the original 
regulation has communicated the quicken- 
ing impuise of self-interest to some indi- 
viduals ; and I am persuaded the public is 
a gainer by the change. The Ordnance 
Commissariat is the worst arranged and 
worst paid branch of the General Staff ; 
it is indeed the least favoured one of the 
service; and personal proscription and 
secret influence regulate every thing con- 
cerning it. ‘The Medical Staff has of late 
years greatly improved. Much, however, 
is Wauting to complete it, particularly in 
its military, or rather, field department ; 
and a more encouraging system of promo- 
tion would be highly advantageous to it. 
Of the troops it is sufficient to say, that the 
Europeans of his Majesty’s service would 
be the point d’appui of the whole army: 
if they can stand service, there is no doubt 
that the sepoys would behave well; but 
some officers who have seen reverses in 
this country, are not very sanguine on this 
head. It is generally acknowledged that 
the European constitution does not give 
way under five or six years of exposure to 
this climate: but after that period, the 
British soldier, instead of being inured to 
the climate, is, in nine cases out. of. ten, 
ruined by it, and not only his health and 
muscle, but the energy of his mind. is 
greatly diminished. When we consider 
then that a great portion of our European 
troops have been many years in India, it 
is not too much to say, that their supe- 
riority depends entirely on opinion, and 
that this opinion would stand a great 
chance of being considerably weakened 
in the event of a struggle with troeps, 
many of whom would be natives of Asia, 
and all, comparatively, fresh and vigorous. 
It was very different with the French, in 
the wars of the Carnatic; they were si- 
tuated precisely as we were; they came 
from a distance in ships; they had been 
suddenly planted under a burning sun; 
and they were, in fact, as much, and in 
many instances more, opposed te incon- 
veniences from the climate than our 
troops ; yet they are always cited as an 


example in point. 

As long, however, as the European 
troops could make head against an invad- 
ing force, so long, and no longer, would 
our native infantry be to be depended on, 
A defeat would almost disband our army ; 
and oun we be under the necessity of 
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falling back upon our supplies, or in order 
to concentrate, I question if one man in ten 
of our native troops, would consent to 
leave the country he was recruited in be- 
hind. 1 once knew four hundred old se- 
poys desert from one battalion in the 
course of four and twenty hours. 

On the Bengal establishment, the En- 
gineers are deficient; the Artillery are 
disgusted and discouraged; the Cavalry 
are smart troops, but disregard their ofli- 
cers; the Infantry have scarcely any officers 
to disregard, their regiments being un- 
Officered, by staff appointments; yet if 
well commanded, they would, to a certain 

int, make tolerable soldiers : but they 
rave no morale, no stamina; the men 
who now fill our ranks, are vast/y inferior 
to the sepoys of 1799 and 1404. 

From this, and from your information 
from other quarters, you may judge of the 
real character of this so much vaunted 
Indian Army ; for my own part Lam quite 
certain, and I speak after having heard the 
sentiments of a great number of our most 
intelligent officers, that our forces will 
not keep the field more than one cam- 
paign, if attacked by an enterprising 
enemy, unless some very decisive mea- 
sures are adopted. The first should be to 
restore the good humour of the officers, by 
pensioning off the Military Secretary, and 
placing a Civil Servant in that office, and 
making the Commander in Chief the so/e 
organ of the army with Government, in- 
stead of being, as he now is, a mere in- 
strument in the hands of another. 2dly, 
‘To empower the Government here to 
grant promotions for extraordinary ser- 
vices, at the recommendation of the Com- 
mander in Chief. 3dly. ‘To give officers to 
every branch of the service, in proportion 
to the number of men, and so as to equa- 
lize the chances of promotion as mucn as 
possible. 4thiy. To make a half-pay list 
composed of all officers holding staff situ- 
ations, filling up the vacancies thus occa- 
sioned in regiments, with effective officers. 
Sthly. To increase the number of regi- 
ments, so as to allow of a relief of every 
station in the army every two years. 6thly. 
To hold out the benefits of the invalid and 
eae pe establishments with a less sparing 

and to those whose length of service, or 
infirmities, render them fit objects for in- 
dulgent consideration ; and, lastly, to 
encourage promotion, by establishing a 
liberal scale of graduated pensions for re- 
tiring officers. 

An officer who was some years ago 
almost turned out of this service, is now 
holding a high station in the Russian 
Army; those who know him here, think 
him capable of any thing: and say that he 
has such reason to hate the Bengal Govern- 
ment, as may lead him to do all he can in 
o ition to it. 

Since writing the above, matters have 
gradually been drawing towards a crisis 
with the Burmese. After some partial 


success, we have received a severe check ; 
the enemy however retreated, without 
Waiting for a second attack on the part of 
our troops; but this caution has fortu- 
nately had its proper effect on our officers, 
and taught them to treat their opponents 
with more respect. Report says, that Col. 
Innes, after having reinforced and taken 
the command of Col, Bowen’s detach- 
ment, followed the Burmese during a few 
marches, and then commenced aretrograde 
movement, in order to wait for fresh 
troops and a more favourable season. 
Meantime Government have at last issued 
a proclamation, declaring us at war with 
the Burmese, and the 13th Light Infantry 
is once more ordered to be ready for ser- 
vice, together with the 38th, the 20th Na- 
tive In‘antry, two Companies of Artillery, 
and a train of sixteen guns. ‘These, it is 
said, are to be joined by a much larger 
force from Madras, so as to amount to 
about 10 or 12,000 men, and to attack 
Rangoon, or some important point on the 
coast, where they are to go into canton- 
ments till the season for active operations 
commences. ‘Troops are also gradually 
assembling on our eastern frontier, and a 
Regiment of Cavalry is ordered to Kissen- 
gunje to be at hand. A depdt of Artillery 
is forming at Dacca; and half the rocket 
troop is on its way to take its share of the 
campaign. ay however, the ill ef- 
fects of draining the upper provinces of 
troops has begun to appear, in a pretended 
insurrection of one of Scindia’s Sirdars, 
which, no doubt, has occurred with the 
— of the Mahraja himself. Gen. Knox 
nas marched against these people; but we 
have not heard with what success. 

It is not known who is to command the 
two armies now forming. Gen. Sewell 
or Gen. Pritzler would be proper persons 
for the first; but for our own nobody 
ventures to guess. Gen. D is not ex- 
actly the man te inspire confidence: the 
Commander in Chief is, | suppose, too 
high in rank ; and Gen. Ochterlony is too 
infirm. I should like to see Sir Gabriel 
Martindell brought on the staff again, and 
so would the Army at large. 

Amonvest the orders lately issued, is 
one forbidding officers to trade, aud say- 
ing, that any one who is proved to have 
acted contrary to it, not by CouRT MAR- 
TIAL, but ‘* to the satisfaction of the Go- 
vernor General in Council,” shall be con- 
sidered, ipso facto, as having forfeited the 
service! ‘Thisis looked upon as not only 
unjust, but insulting ; for it seems to in- 
fer, that aspirit of traffic exists to a great 
extent, which is most untrue. Some 
officers to the eastward (in the islands) 
may have traded ; some others have 
bought landed property in Caleutta ; and 
some others, including the Military Secre- 
tary, have bought up bills in the bazar : 
but this is all: and it is shameful to stig- 
matise a whole service, on account of 


these few individuals, 
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Another order has lately taken away 
the patronage of small appointments for 
soldiers and non-commissioned officers, 
from heads of departments, and thrown 
them a'l into the hands of the Adjutant 
General—a very unjust, and, on many ac- 
counts, a cruel regulation. 

Madras.—By advices from Madras, 
we learn, that the scarcity of grain, 
though rather alleviated, was by no 
means entirely remedied, and that the 
quantity in the presidency was not 
nearly adequate to the wants of the in- 
habitants. A most noble instance of 
disinterested humanity is recorded in 
the conduct of a native, named Pum- 
mel Aroomooga Moodelly, the re- 
membrance of which we have a plea- 
sure in assisting to perpetuate, During 
the dreadful scarcity, while all the other 
grain merchants thought of nothing 
but indulging their avarice, at the ex- 
pense of the famishing community, 
by raising beyond even warrantable 
bounds, the price of that necessary of 
life, this individual disposed of his at 
a moderate price, keeping his banks- 
hall, or warehouse for grain, on the 
beach, daily open, and rendering every 
possible assistance to the distressed, 
even to the extent of preserving many 
human lives. The conduct of this Good 
Samaritan had obtained for him the 
prayers and gratitude of those on whom 
his bounty had been showered. 

Letters from Pondicherry, received 
at Madras, state, that the recovery of 
the Governor, the Count Dupuy, from 
his severe illness, had been celebrated 
with much pomp on the feast of St. An- 
drew. On this occasion, Hindoos, Mu- 
sulmans, and every othe class, cele- 
brated this feast in their pagodas, 
mosques, &e, The Count is stated to 
be perfectly restored to health. 

Bombay.—Our information from this 
Presidency has been confined to few 
particulars. Letters from this island 
state, that Colonel Stannus, the newly- 
appointed British Resident at Bushire, 
had arrived at his destination, with his 
suite, on the 17th of December.—A fire 
had broken out on the 20th of January, 
in the native town, at Bombay, which 
threatened great destruction, but by 
the activity of the residents it was for- 
tunately suppressed, 


Bencoolen—The following extract of 


a letter, written prior to the departure 
of Sir S. Raffles from Bencoolen, as it 
conveys a recent account of this settle- 
ment, will be read with some in- 
terest. 

The situation of Bencoolen, or Fort 
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Marlborough, upon the west coast of Su- 
matra, is certainly one of the most pic- 
turesque which can be well imagined : 
and in many respects as a magnificent 
coup d’wil, far exceeds any view I have 
yet seen either in the Eastern islands, 
which abound in beautiful scenery, or 
the upper Provinces of Hindoostan. A 
grand amphitheatre of lofty hills, piercing 
the lower strata fof clouds, with their 
craggy summits, recalls to the recollection 
of the spectator some of the finest spots 
of Alpine scenery discoverable in Europe ; 
—while that most singular geological 
formation, the Gonong Beenks, or Sugar 
loaf, not only stands separate as a promi- 
nent, unerring, and permanent mark to 
ships, but to the scientific eye distinctly 
exhibits the origin of those mountainous 
formations, in the stupendous depusitions 
which have descended from that prodigi- 
ous flood of waters that formerly deluged 
the globe. This fine country, is blessed 
with a soil boasting the highest fertility, 
and is evidently capable of bringing forth 
any vegetable production found in Hin- 
doostan, and probably in Europe. In 
proof of this it may be mentioned, that 
potatoes, formerly unknown in the durea 
Chersonesus of the ancient geographers, 
have within the last few years been intro- 
duced into Sumatra, under the adminis- 
tration of Sir Stamford Raffles, with the 
most gratifying success. ‘They are thriv- 
ing in perfection, and not only equal any 
procurable elsewhere, but now form an 
important article in the diet of the popu- 
lation. The nutmegs and spices, on ac- 
count of which the settlement has been 
long celebrated, are cultivated to an ex- 
tent, and thrive in a manner, of which I 
could not previously have entertained the 
slightest idea.-Vet with all these advan- 
tages, not exceeded by any British settie- 
ment in the world, the appearance of 
Marlboro’ cannot be said to add any credit 
to the well earned character, which our 
countrymen have generally acquired, for 
enterprise and persevering industry. It 
would therefore form a matter of singu- 
larly curious, and interesting speculation, 
to enter into an inquiry regarding the 
causes which have conspired to retard the 
prosperity of Bencoolen,—that have ope- 
rated during the lapse of nearly a century 
and a half, to contract the principal seat 
of British power in the Malay coun- 
tries, within limits scarcely exceeding the 
bounds of an ordinary English village,— 
and not twice the dimensions of those 
of the town of Singapore, that has beeri 
founded only since the year 1623,—causes 
that have reduced its population,—and 
have rendered the necessaries of life 
scarcely procurable over a magnificent 
extent of territory capable of producing 
all that is required,—and comprehending 
a settlement and possessions, which if 
proper attention were paid, are clearly 
capable of completely recompensing ouy 
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country for the loss of Java, and our other 
insular possessions, which a dash of the 
pen of his late Lordship of Londonderry 
80 liberally bestowed upon the unmiti- 
gated enemies of our commerce, and 
would-be rivals, the Dutch. Delendum 
est Carthago, was the well known ex- 
pression of the elder Cato; and ‘* Cause 
Sumatra to be improved,” should be the 
exclamation of England. Let Holland, 
Since our mivisters would have it so, 
have possession of Java, but let England 
improve her settlements on Sumatra, and 
the power of our ungrateful allies will 
then be subjected toas much curtailment, 
in the Eastern Archipelago, as Amster- 
dam is known in Europe to be inferior to 
London. 

Sir Stamford Raffles is expected soon 
to quit the settlement for England. lUhad 
an Opportunity of examining, yesterday, the 
labours of his Excellency in the various de- 
partments of Natural Historical Science, 
and candour, liberality, truth, and jus- 
tice, compel me to say, they are of such 
vast importance to mankind, and science 
in general, as not merely to deserve, but 
must absolutely command admiration. 
Whatever opinions may exist as to his 
administration on Java, but one senti- 
ment, that of unbounded, unequivocal 
applause, can be bestowed upon the 
mind which had the sagacity to plan 
the invaluable settlement of Singapore, 
and his labours, for such they may be 
truly termed, in Sumatra. A new spe- 
cies of Tiger, of Rhinoceros Bicornis, 
altogether different from that of Afri- 
ca, where that animal hitherto was 
alone supposed te exist,—besides several 
novel animals, of the squirrel, monkey 
and mouse tribes, together with a pro- 
digious number of new acquisitions in 
Ornithology, Icthyology, and Botany,— 
will deservedly render his name illustrious 
in the annals of science, as well as mark 
him out for the grand restorer of inter- 
course between the Eastern islands and 
western nations, from the flood of light 
which his administration has poured over 
our knowledge of those valuable coun- 
tries,—comprehending the magnificent 
Ophir of antiquity, and far-famed realms 
of Sheba, the modern Java. 

Cochin China.—By the arrival of two 
vessels at Singapore, from Suigun, 
some advices had been received from 
Cochin China. 

The accounts brought by these ves- 
sels, represent the country in the same 
state of repose as it is known to have 
enjoyed for many years back. The 
Envoy from Ava, in company with the 
Cochin Chinese Deputy, who had re- 
turned with him from that country, had 
reached Suigun safely, in the Portu- 
guese ship, in which a passage had 
been hospitably taken for him by the 
bon. Mr. Phillips, the Governor of 


Penang, after the destruction of his 
own junk, by a fire in the harbour of 
that place. From thence he had pro- 
ceeded to the capital, where he was re- 
ported to have been well received by 
the court. The old Governor of Sui- 
gun, who received our Mission so gra- 
ciously in 1822, and without whom no 
public measure of consequence is car- 
ried into effect, had also gone up to the 
court a short time after him. The 
King of Cochin China had prepared a 
vessel to carry the Burman Envoy back, 
and we may expect to see him at this 
place in about two months. What po- 
litical consequences are likely to result, 
from this mission, we have not been 
able to learn, but the present accounts 
do not confirm the rumours which have 
been for some time in circulation at 
this place, that it had ended in coali- 
tion against the Siamese. 


China.—Recent letters from China 
state, that all Chinese goods were ex- 
tremely dear, in consequence of the 
great demand for the European market. 
The chops of the country and Ameri- 
can ships have been detained by the 
Hoppo, in consequence of the security 
merchants not having paid the duties 
on their imports. 


Singapore.—The accounts from this 
new settlement continue to be very 
encouraging, every day bringing to it 
an increase of commerce and of popu- 
lation. It was calculated that upwards 
of 10,000 settlers were resident there ; 
new streets were making, formed of 
substantial brick houses, and a bridge 
had been built across the creek, with 
numerous other improvements both 
useful and ornamental. 

The Singapore Chronicle gives the 
following account of the departure of 
Colonel Farquhar from that  settle- 
ment, and his arrival at Malacca. 


On the 2@th December our late worthy 
and much esteemed resident and com- 
mandant (Colonel Farquhar) embarked 
for Bengal on board the ship Alexander, 
Captain Dickie, under the customary ho- 
nours. It was the greatest scene of bus- 
tle our infant settlement has ever yet wit- 
nessed. At an early hour the whole na- 
tive population lined the beach, near the 
place of embarkation, where our late re- 
spected chief was met by the resident com- 
manding officer of the troops, and all the 
principal European and native inhabitants, 
who accompanied him to the ship. He 
was saluted by all the vessels in the road 
as he passed them, and the concourse of 
boats, with native music, streamers and 
decorations of every description, exceed- 
ed every thing of the kind I have ever yet 
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beheld. The numerous discharges of 
cannon in the midst of the busy scene 
bore a very strong resemblance to a sea 
engagement, I am not competent to con- 
vey an adequate idea of the respect, vene- 
ration, and sincere attachment evinced 
towards their late resident by all classes 
of the native population, among whum he 
has resided twenty-eight years, twenty of 
which have been passed in exercising 
the functions of Governor over them. 
‘The day before his departure, at the re- 
quisition of the principal European and 
native inhabitants, a meeting was held at 
the Court-house, when resolutions were 
sao expressive of the thanks of the 
juropean inhabitants for his uniform 
kindness, hospitality, and liberality to- 
wards them on all occasions, and request- 
ing his acceptance of a piece of ye of 
the value of 3000 rupees. Another ex- 
ceedingly warm address was presented 
by the Chinese, who requested his accept - 
ance of a service of plate valued at 3000 
dollars, and offering up their fervent 
prayers for his future health and prospe- 
rity. The natives of India resident at 
Singapore, the Bugis people, the Sultan, 
and the Tomengong also addressed most 
gratifying letters to the Colonel on his 
departure, constituting him, bya third and 
joint letter, their accredited agent withthe 
Right Honourable the Governor General 
iv an affair which they are now submitting 
to his Lordship through the resident. 

Java.—By recent accounts from Ba- 
tavia we are informed that the monthly 
revenue derived from the excise on 
opium had increased in the last sale of 
the farms, one lac of rupees. The 
annual revenue which the Government 
of Java derives from this single branch 
amounts to very near twenty-six lacs 
of rupees. 

Macao.—A slight shock of earth- 
quake had been felt at this place on 
the 2d of January, but did no damage. 
A decree has been issued by the Se- 
nate of Macao, taking off all restric- 
tions on the importation of opium, and 
allowing non-residents and foreigners 
to dispose of it. 

Mauritius. — The latest letters from 
Port Louis state, that a most dreadful 
hurricane occurred on the 23d of Fe- 
bruary at that place, by which the 
greater part of the vessels in the port 
were destroyed, and the whole more or 
less damaged. In the interior, all the 

lantations were devastated, sugar 
1ouses, mills, canes, and crops of every 
description were destroyed, and all the 
coffee and clove trees swept away, so 
that the colony can produce no more of 
either for years to come. In the town 
and vicinity, several houses were thrown 
down, and many people killed. 
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AFRICA. 

Cape of Good Hope.—The following 
extract of a letter, addressed to the edi- 
tor of a daily paper, contains the history 
of a case of libel which is curious and 
interesting. The writer is the prose- 
cuted person, and his object to correct 
an imperfect statement that had previ- 
ously been given. 

In January last, having occasion to com- 
plain of the conduct of Mr. Charles Blair, 
collector of the customs at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and being advised that the 
proper course to he pursued for the pur- 
pose of obtaining redress would be to 
memorialize the Lords Commissioners of 
his Majesty’s ‘Treasury, a memorial was 
accordingly prepared by my professional 
adviser, Mr. Edwards, and Bw was also 
joined with me in the indictment subse- 
quently preferred, setting forth the causes 
of complaint, aud praying an inquiry, and 
was thereupon transmitted to his Excel- 
lency the Governor, for the — of 
making such observations thereon as 
might be thought proper previously to its 
being forwarded, with the observations 
thereto appended, to this country. 

Shortly after this my mercantile con- 
cerns requiring my personal attendance in 
London, a passport was applied for, and 
to my astonishment, refused, on the 
ground that a criminal prosecution was 
about to be instituted against me for a -i- 
bel on Mr. Blair, contained in the nic- 
morial that I had so forwarded to his Ex- 
cellency for the above purpose ; and con- 
formably to that intimation a prosecu ‘ion 
was subsequently commenced against me, 
together with Mr. Edwards, by his Ma- 
jesty’s Fiscal, at the instance of Mr. Blair. 

his indictment, after many delays, 
contrary to the rules and practice of the 
Courts of Law at the Cape, eventually 
came on for trial; an exception was taken 
by me, as to the legality of the prosecu- 
tion, and the consequent want of jurisdic- 
tion by the Court, ou the ground that every 
British subject has an uncontrollable 
right to petition his Majesty or Parlia- 
ment for redress of grievances, and that 
all prosecutions for so doing were declar- 
ed illegal by stat. lst William and Mary, 
cap. 2. This exception came on for ar- 
gument on the 10th of March last, and 
was decided against me ; and on suchex- 
ception it was (and not on the case gene- 
rally, as itappeared in the paper above re- 
ferred to,) that the judgment of the Court 
was given, and against which | was ad- 
vised to appeal. 

On the 26th of March the case came on 
for a final hearing before the highest 
Court of Judicature in the colony, and the 
judgment of that Court was, ‘* ‘I’hat all 
further investigation of this case shall be 
at an end—that it releases defendants 
from further personal appearance—and 
wholly acquits them of the charges con- 
tained in the indictment.” 
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Indian Governors.—We have not heard 
any thing decisive on the subject of the 
intended changes in the Governorships 
of Madras and Bombay. Sir William 
A’ Court is said to have been proposed 
by Ministers for the latter Presidency ; 
but nothing is yet finally determined 
on. The resolution formerly attributed 
to the Cabinet, of never again appoint~ 
ing a civil servant of the Company to 
be a Governor in India, is confidently 
repeated ; though many still doubt its 
sincerity. Indeed, in direct opposition 
to this rule, it is asserted that Mr. 
Adam is to have the Government of 
Madras, as a reward for the splendid 
proofs of literary and logical endow- 
ments evinced in his celebrated Mani- 
festo, where he so ably defends the 
position that all bis countrymen in India 

‘are slaves; and that he only ceased to 
be so the moment he became a Go- 
vernor. Sir John Malcolm, if this be 


true, may perhaps also hope to succeed 


to the Governorship of Bombay ; and, 
as our recollections of the intellectual 
state of the society in that Island in 
1817, would lead us to hope that a few 
years passed among them might correct 
certain inexplicable notions entertained 
by Sir John on the subject of the Indian 
Public and the Indian Press, we should 
be glad to hear of his being able to 

ass a few years in study and reflection 
at that settlement. The Court of Pro- 
prietors, in Leadenhall-street, is not 
the place for men to hope to enlarge 
their understandings ; though some 
heretofore liberal ones, seem, through 
its corrupting atmosphere, to have be- 
come strangely contracted. 


Indian Judges.—We hear, from good 
authority, that the Chief Justice at 
Madras, Sir Edmond Stanley, is ex- 
pected in England : and we have been 
assured, from equally good authority, 
that the appointment has been offered 
to Sir Edward West. Under existing 
circumstances we should think it pro- 
bable that Sir Edward would not accept 
the appointment : and considering his 
exertions in favour of the Native suitors 
at Bombay, whom he has already eased 
of some of the heavy burthens which 
the lawyers had imposed on them, we 
feel disposed to believe that he would 
prefer continuing among a community 
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to whose interests he must be already 
in some degree attached. 


Indian Directors.—Nothing new has 
occurred since our last, among the 
members of the Direction. Certain 
rumours are afloat as to the possibility 
of a new candidate offering himself at 
the next vacancy, and as the experi- 
ment of a popular election can hardly 
be said to have been fairly tried in that 
quarter, there is no predicting what 
might be the result. 


Mr. Spankie.—In the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, July 5, Mr. Gaselee (King’s 
Counsel), Mr. Spankie, who has been 
for some time in India, and Mr. Adam, 
of the Court of King’s Bench, were in- 
troduced in purple and scarlet robes and 
flowing wigs, to the front of the bar of 
the Court, and went through the forma- 
lity of being raised to the dignity of the 
coif, when they received the congratu- 
lations of their learned brothers on be- 
ing made Sergeants at Law. Mr. Ser- 
geant Spankie is, we believe, the first 
instance of any member of the long robe 
having taken legal rank after his return 
from professional practice in India, 


Indigo Trade.—-We learn that certain 
measures are in progress in France, for 
encouraging the direct importation of 
indigo from India to that country, by 
placing heavy duties on the indigo 
passing through England to France. 
The eyes of the continental statesmen 
and of continental merchants seem to 
be opening towards India, rather more 
rapidly than the Company would wish : 
but, until they relax their odious re- 
strictions against Colonization, and the 
free intercourse of Englishmen with 
their territories, we shall be glad to 
give these continental adventurers every 
information aud assistance in our 
power. Patriotism is no doubt a virtue; 
but it should only lead us to prefer our 
country in doubtful matters, and not 
to exclude others from all participation 
of that which we cannot ourselves en- 
joy. It is important to the improve- 
ment and happiness of India, that Eu- 
ropeans should trade extensively with 
that country and settle in it. English- 
men cannot so trade and settle, in con- 
sequence of absurd and unjust restric- 
tions which do not apply to foreigners, 
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Rather than obstruct the improvement 
of India, it is better even that fo- 
reiguers should settle there than that 
Colonization should not take place ; and 
as far as in us lies we will do all in our 
power to encourage it. 


English Press —We are happy to 
state, that the leading Journals of Eng- 
jand begin to feel and express an inte- 
rest on the subject of the Indian Press ; 
and that through their powerful agency 
the minds of our statesmen are likely 
to be opened to the sreat importance 
of this subject, before tue next meet- 
iag of Parliament. Among, the Lon- 
don daily prints, the Glove and Tra- 
veller has taken a decided lead in its 
attention to Indian affairs generally, 
and to the freedom of its Press in par- 
ticular. On this subject, also, the Times 
has spoken powerfully, and its advo- 
cacy is of the highest importance. The 
Morning Chronicle, whenever it has ex- 
pressed itself on the question, has 
always reprobated the late restrictions, 
and the British Press has recently joined 
in this view, while the Examiner has 
frequently and happily exposed their 
absurdity. Among the previncial pa- 
pers of England, to whom India is in- 
debted for the great sympathy in her 
improvement, may be named, the Edin- 
burgh Scotsman, Glasgow Free Press 
and Chronicle, Manchester Guardian, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Tyne, and Bristol 
Mercuries, with others perhaps which 
have not fallen under our potice. It 
will be gratifying to our Indian readers 
to learn even the fact of some inte- 
rest being excited. In a subsequent 
Number, we may perhaps collect a 
few of the scattered notices that have 
appeared in these papers, for preser- 
vation and reference, as well as for im- 
mediate perusal. 


Reverend Doctor Bryce.—Among the 
proceedings which took place in Scot- 
land, at the last General Assembly, it 
was asserted by Doctor Maewhirter, 
that the Pastor of the Scotch Church in 
Calcutta had been assiduous iu his la- 
bours towards enlightening the minds 
of the natives of India! Those who 
reside on the spot will net wonder at 
our doubting the accuracy of this asser- 
tion. Dr. Macwhirter further added, 
that though for ten or twelve years not 
a single Hindoo had been converted, 
yet the spell was at length broken, and 
many of them were now hearers of the 
Reverend Doctor Bryce! with much 
more to the same effect. We should be 
sorry te say any thing unnecessarily 
harsh of Dr. Macwhirter; but really 
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before he attempts to make the good 
people of Scotland believe this, he 
should have taken care to prevent its 
going further than private whispers ; 
as in India particularly, and even in 
Englaud by those who know the real 
state of the case—the Doctor’s grave 
assertions will excite something more 
than a mere smile at their weakness, 
No wonder that some men are such 
evemies to the freedom of the press in 
India. It would be impossible, if this 
existed, for such assertions as these to 
remain long uncontradicted. 


Punishment of Seamen.—A verdict of 
damages has been given in the Court 
of Admiralty against Captain Mahon of 
the Agincourt, an Indian free trader, 
for severity of punishment towards one 
of his men. The state of the law on 
this subject is extremely defective; but 
the unnecessary cruelty exercised by 
commanders over those subject to their 
rule requires still more correction ; 
and we therefore rejoice when all seve- 
rities are visited with the sentence of 
the law. 


Benefits of Free Trade—The East 
India Company pay to their ships to 
and from China 22/. to 27/. per ton for 
the voyage. The Moffatt and Juliana, 
two teak built ships, have recently been 
chartered under the new Act of Parlia- 
ment to China, and back to the British 
settlements in North America, with 
teas, &c. at 10/. 8s. 6d. and 101. 9s. 6d. 
per ton register for the voyage. 


Steam Navigation to India —Consi- 
derable interest has been excited by the 
hope of effecting a steam navigation to 
India, and the efforts made for the pur- 
pose have met with considerable sup- 
port. A prospectus has been issued by 
Captain Johnson (not Lieutenant John- 
son of the Navy, whu is exerting him- 
self in Lndia) for the furtherance of this 
undertaking—but we refer our readers 
generally to an article in the first Num- 
ber of the Oriental Herald for our own 
opinions on this subject. 


Oriental Club.—This Institution has 
been recently opened in Lower Gros- 
venor-street, Grosvenor-square. The 
building selected for this establishment 
is the spacious mansion, No. 16, lately 
occupied by his Grace the Duke of 
Rutland. The staircase opens imto a 
number of apartments on the first floor, 
the two principal of which are appro- 
priated to the publie dining-room and 
the reading-room. ‘These rooms, from 
the eentres of which are suspended two 
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beautiful lustres, are finished in a style 
which shows that a due attention to 
convenience as well as splendour has 
not been disregarded. On the second 
floor are also a number of apartments, 
fitted up in the same style, some of 
which are to be appropriated for the 
use of those who may prefer privacy in 
entertaining their friends. The admis- 
sion is confined to those who have tra- 
velled or resided in Asia, St. Helena, 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritius, 
in Egypt, or at Constantinople, or 
whose official situations connect them 
with the administration of our Eastern 
Government abroad or at home, or who 
are members of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety; and the number is at present 
limited to 800. The object of this Club 
is the same with those already esta- 
blished at the west end of the town, 
and from the cheapness of their din- 
ners, and the excellence of their wines, 
beside the advantage of a pleasant and 
select Society, they are likely to inter- 
fere with the interests of Coffee-houses. 
The entrance money is fifteen guineas, 
and the annual subscription six. When 
for so small a consideration a bachelor 
can almost make this splendid building 
his residence, while he has the oppor- 
tuuity of obtaining a breakfast for 
Is, 6d. and an excellent dinner for half 
a crown ; he will have but little tempta- 
tion to live at a Hotel or a Tavern. 


Loss of the Ship Fume.—-It is 
asserted, that the ship Fame, Capt. 
Young, which has been so long expected 
from Bencoolen, has been burnt at sea. 
A gentleman who came passenger in 
the Asia from St. Helena, and who has 
arrived in town, states that during his 
stay at that Island, a ship arrived there 
from Bencoolen, bringing this intelli- 
gence. The details of this unfortunate 
accident are not yet known; but it is 
said that the ship caught fire, when at 
the distance of two days’ sail from Ben- 
coolen, and was soon totally destroyed. 
The crew and passengers happily suc- 
ceeded in escaping from the flames, 
and after exposure in the ship’s boats, 
under all the inconveniences inseparable 
from such a situation, at length reached 
Bencoolen in safety ; but destitute of 
every thing, as they had been unable 
to save even the smallest portion of 
their property from the wreck. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, the late Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bencoolen, and suite, were 
passengers on board the Fame; and the 
unfortunate Mr. Arnot, one of the assist- 
ants in the establishmentof the Calcutta 
Journal, who was banished from India 
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for merely alluding to his employer’s fate, 
and was sentround by this circuitous and 
unhealthy route, was also a passenger 
in this ill-fated ship. It adds a melan- 
choly interest to such an event as this, 
when an unhappy victim of the evil 
passions of man has bis sufferings still 
further augmented by causes altogether 
beyond human control. 


General Macquarie. —On Sunday, 
July the llth, the remains of this la- 
mented officer were removed from 
Duke-street, St. James’s, attended by 
a most respectable assemblage of nobi- 
lity and gentry. Among whom were 
the Duke of Argyll, the Earl of Brea- 
dalbane, Mr. Justice Park, Sir Alured 
Clarke, Sir Byam Martin, Sir Henry 
Torrens, General Hart, General Forbes, 
Sir Fitzroy Maclean, General Camp- 
bell, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Hon. Colonel Cochrau:, 
Mr. Page, Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Beale, 
Mr. Booth, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Shank, Mr. 
M. Forbes, Colonel Lewis, Colonel D. 
Forbes, Major Carnac, and many more 
of the deceased’s friends, followed by 
about forty carriages ; among which, 
besides those of the parties present, 
were those of the Duke of Wellington, 
the Earl of Harrington, the Earl of 
Clarendon, the Earl of Bathurst, J. 
Wilmot Horton, Esq. M.P., the Hon. 
Basil Cochrane, &c. &c. The whole 
proceeded through St. James’s-square, 
up Regent-street, and Portland-place, 
entering the New-road, by Park-cre- 
scent, where the procession dispersed ; 
and the hearse then proceeded along 
the City-road, accompanied by the de- 
ceased’s son Master Lachlan Macquarie, 
his brother, Colonel Charles Macqua- 
rie, Sir Charles Forbes and his four 
sons, Mr. Campbell, Mr. Gray, Mr. 
Meiklejohn, and a few more friends, in 
mourning coaches; and on arriving at 
Hermitage Wharf the body was con- 
signed to a vessel, chartered for the pur- 
pose of conveying it to its last resting 
place, among the General’s ancestors, 
in the Isle of Mull. 


Tea Monopoly.—The account deliver- 
ed to Parliament by the East India 
Company, furnishing the prime cost of 
tea, and which has been published in 
the public prints, has made a deep im- 
pression in the country. Great com- 


plaints are made by the tea-dealers that 
the East India Company. do not put up 
for sale a sufficient quantity to meet 
the demand of the rapid increase of the 
population of the country. At Norwich, 
Nottingham, and many other places, 
we know it is determined to petition 
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Parliament to compel the Company to 
give a supply equal to the demand. The 
great part of the consumption of tea in 
these towns is in green tea; and in 
consequence of the GREAT DECREASE in 
the quantity of this article, the very 
same tea which sold at the March sale 
at 7s. 3d. per lb. with the duty, sold tive 
years back at 5s. 3d.; thus proving at 
once that it is the snort supply which 
makes the price so enormous to the pub- 
lic, and this on an article now deemed a 
necessary of life. 


Greece.—Greek newspapers to the 
27th of May, inclusive, have been re- 
ceived. The Greek Telegraph has a 
spirited proclamation by Conduriotti, 
to the Greeks, dated the 4th (16) of 
April, and an article of the 29th of April, 
in which the entry of the Government 
troops into Tripolitza is noticed, aud a 
fervent hope expressed that Napoli 
would, in a few days, acknowledge the 
legitimate authority. The plague is 
said to rage in Alexandria. 

We notice with pleasure, in the same 
paper, a letter in English, written by 
the Honourable Leicester Stanhope, at 
Salona, to the Ipsariots, congratulating 
them on the spirit of patriotism which 
they had evinced, and announcing to 
them the presentof a printing press by 
the Greek Committee. This present 
will prove most acceptable; for the 
spirit of literature and free discussion 
seems to have made astonishing strides, 
within afew months, among the Greeks. 

The following newspapers are now 
published in Greece :— 

At Missolonghi—The Greek Chroni- 
cle (in Greek ;) the Greek Telegraph 
(in several languages.) 

At Hydra—The friend of the Laws 
(in Greek.) 

At Athens—The Athens Free Press (in 
Greek.) 

At Psara—The Psara Newspaper (in 
Greek.) 

All the above, in consequence of an 
arrangement made with Mr. Freeling, 
may now be obtained by giving orders 
through the Foreign Post-office. 


Greek Cause.—The Greeks are en- 
deavouring to raise an expedition to 
proceed against the Turks, who occ ‘upy 
several points i Macedonia: but it is 
feared that they must confine them- 
selves to the defensive for the present, 
as the Pasha of Egypt is really preparing 
to send a fleet to Candia, manned with 
Austrian and Malay sailors. Provi- 
dence, however, which seems resolved 
to aid the Greeks, in spite of their own 
unworthy. dissensions, has raised them 
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up a Prophet in Arabia and Upper 
Egypt, in the person of a Wehabite, 
who has already a large army of Arabs 
and Egyptians in hostility to the Pasha, 
with the entire population of the part in 
which they now are, favourable to their 
views. ‘To crush this danger the Pasha 
has ordered much of his disposable 
force to proceed against the Wehabite 
Prophet; and it is certain that if his 
fleet sails, the troops which it conveys 
will not be numerous. 

‘The naval force of the Turks in the 
Gulf of Lepanto is only eight vessels ; 
viz. three frigates, two corvettes, and 
three brigs. The Greeks have in the 
waters of Ipsara not less than 180 sail, 
but chiefly small vessels, incapable of a 
seriuus attack upon the Turks. They 
have, however, resolved, it appears, to 
devote a great portion of their loan to 
the pure hase of large English merchant 
vessels, which they will convert inte 
vessels of war. 


Egyptian Lazarettos.—Preparations 
were making at Alexandria for esta- 
blishing a Lazaretto. This fact alone 
proves how much the present Sovereign 
of Egypt is enlightened. If a similar 
measure were carried into effect in the 
other parts of the East, there would be 
an end to the ravages of the plague, 
which spreads amongst the Turks only 
in consequence of their belief in fata- 
lism.— European Review. 


Queen of the Sandwich Islands.— 
The English newspapers announced the 
death of this lady with a kind of mock- 
heroic solemnity, and have since been 
jocular upon her husband, in conse- 
quence of his having other wives, This 
conduct has something savage in it. 
We cannot enter exactly into the emo- 
tions of a person brought up in the state 
of society prevalent in those islands,, 
but this king, as he is ridiculously call- 
ed, must have possessed some portion of 
the feelings of a man, and must in con- 
sequence be grieved to see his wife cut 
off in the midst of strangers. His hav- 
ing other wives could be little compen- 
sation for the loss of this; the humarm 
heart has always a pole to which its af- 
fections point. The following is the 
official report :— 

"Fhe Queen of the Sandwich Islands de- 
parted this life about half-past six this 
evening, without much apparent suffering, 
and in possession of her senses to a late 
moment. ‘The King, in the midst of this 
deep sorrow, manifests a firmness of mind 
which has penetr ated everybody about him 
with a feeling of respect. Though ver ry an- 
xious to express his grief in the manner 
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of his country, and to show marks of de- 
ference which are usually paid to the dead 
there, he submits with good sense and pa- 
tience to every suggestion which our ha- 
bits dictate. 


We have every reason to believe that his 
anxiety and depression of mind have ag- 
gravated all the symptoms of his disease ; 
which, but for this cause, might ere now 
have terminated prosperously; but we 
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hope in a day or two that he will be 
better. 
(Signed) Henry HALForp. 

Henry HOLLAND, 
HuGu Ley. 

Thursday Evening, July 8, 1824. 

Within a few days after (Wednesday, 
July 14,) the King also departed this 
life ; and the same rites as are prevalent 
in their country have been observed, 





PROPAGATION 


The Overture from the Presbyteries of 
Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Linlithgow, 
and the Synod of Moray, relative to the 
propagation of the Gospel among the 

Jeathen, having been read, a Memorial 
and Petition from Dr. Bryce of Calcutta 
was read by the Clerk. The Memorial 
set forth the assipUous LABouRs of the 
Presbyterian Church of Calcutta, towards 
ENLIGHTENING THE MINDS OF THE NA- 
Tives oF INb1A, in which the Bishop and 
the Episcopal Church had fully co-oper- 
ated. The Memorial stated the insufli- 
ciency of Missionaries to accomplish the 
work of conversion, which they had 
themselves candidly acknowledged, and 
that it was to the Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland they looked for effective means 
to spread the Gonpel among the Hindoos. 
A minute of the Kirk Session of Calcutta 
was also read, approving of the Memorial. 
The mitiute also stated, that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Control had expressed 
his readiness to afford every facility in fur- 
therance of the desired object. 

Dr. MACWHIRTER, during a long resi- 
dence in India, had paid attention to the 
subject, and for the first ten or twelve 
years he had thought not a single Hindoo 
could have been converted. But the spell 
was now broken; many of them were 
REGULAR HEARERS oF Dr. Bryce, but 
had not received baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. ‘The Memorial was the wisEsT 
proceeding that could have been adopted ; 
and if the Church of Scotland would lend 
its powerful aid to the cause, there could 
be No pousT of ultimate success. The 
Doctor, in passing a high eulogium on 
his respected pastor, whose character, he 
said, had been assailed by the LIBELLOUS 
PRESS, was called to order by 

Mr. A. THomson, who said the Assem- 
bly was insulted by such indecent allu- 
sions, and that the dignity of the House 
would be committed if such a line was 
allowed, as an interminable debate might 
arise on a subject unconnected with that 
before the House. 





OF THE GOSPEL ABROAD. 


Dr. WacwuHirTer begged pardon if he 
had been irregular, and hoped that his 
feelings might be his excuse. 

Dr. INGLIS rose, and after some preli- 
thinary observations, said, that in 1796 
two overtures had been remitted to the 
Assembly from the Synods of Fife and 
Moray, having an object similar to the 
present, which were dismissec, it being 
the opinion of the House that the cireum- 
stances of the times were unfavourable, 
but that at a future time, when no obsta- 
cle to the proceeding presented itself, the 
Assembly would adopt the measure. He 
thought little was to be expected from 
merely preaching the Gospel to an unedu- 
cated, he might say, a barbarous people ; 
they must first improve the young minds, 
and teach the arts of civilization as preli- 
minary steps. Schools had been opened 
in India, and already most salutary effects 
had been produced by them ; and in prac- 
tising the arts of civilization, something 
was done for their worldly interests, 
which prepared their minds for embracing 
the Gospel of Christ. He was far from 
meaning to say there was no hope in 
preaching the Gospel to a people in any 
condition ; God forbid that he should li- 
mit Divine Grace. Vhe reason that he 
held previous education to be necessary 
was, that a barbarous people were wed- 
ded to their superstitious rites; but give 
them knowledge and information—open 
their ideas to judge on other subjects, and 
it will be found that superstition will not 
stand before intelligent minds—they first 
doubt, and conviction follows. Let them 
have a standing Ministry and appointed 
Christian Pastors, There were learned 
as well as pious men among the natives of 
India, who were imparting the blessings 
of our enlightened nation to their coun- 
trymen, who were balancing between 
their superstitious rites and Christianity. 
It was not in the highways, in the streets, 
or in the fields, the object in view was to 
be attained, but in Christian temples ; 
and the Church of Scotland had the great- 
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est power to accomplish the work, From 
their extensive connexions abroad, they 
would learn the mistakes that may be 
committed, and the means of rectifying 
errors. 

Dr. Duncan of Ruthwell spoke at con- 
siderable length, strongly opposing the 
opinion that civilizing must precede chris- 
tianizing, and referred to the present state 
of the South Sea Islands in support of a 
contrary doctrine, where the vices of the 
inhabitants had been done away, and 
whose swords had been turned into 
plocahshores and epeers into pruning- 
100ks. The people had made rapid pro- 
gress in the arts of civilized life; their 
habits were changed; they now enjoyed 
comforts they never knew before ; the im- 
provements in agriculture were beautify- 
ing those fine countries, and, what was 
more to the purpose, those lately savages 
were seen crowding to schools of instruc- 
tion, and men grey in years were learning 


the lessons of children: these were the 
happy effects of Christianity, and traders 
returned with astonishment and admira- 
tion at what they had beheld. After hear- 
ing these facts, would any man lay his 
hand on his heart and say, they must first 
civilize? The means were to send the 
Bible and Missionaries; he confessed he 
once thought the latter useless, but he 
thanked God he had changed his opinion. 
The Rey. Doctor said he must see the 
measure brought into shape before he 
called on his people for a collection, and 
before concluding, made some observa- 
tions on a learned Hindoo (Ram Mohun 
Roy) whose name appeared at the Minute 
appended to Dr. Bryce’s Memorial, and 
whose faith, he maintained, was NoT or- 
THODOX; in support of which he read the 
heads of some chapters of a book just put 
into his hands. 

‘The motion was unanimously agreed 
to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INDIAN INTELLIGENCE, 


Ar the moment our publication was 
going to press, Sir T. Stamford Raffles’ 
letter, detailing the loss of the ship 
Fame, arrived. The account already 
current in London was only imperfect 
rumour ; this is of course exact. 


The following are extracts : 
Bencoolen, Feb. 4. 


We embarked on the 2d instant, in the 
Fame, and sailed at daylight for England, 
with a fair wind, and every prospect of a 
quick and comfortable passage.’ ‘The ship 
was every thing we could wish, and hav- 
ing closed mycharge here much to my sa- 
tisfaction, it was one of the happiest days 
of my life. We were, perhaps, too happy, 
for in the evening came a sad reverse. 
Sophia had just gone to bed, and I had 
thrown off half my clothes, when a cry 
of Fire, fire! roused us from our calm 
content, and in five minutes the whole 
ship was in flames! I ran to examine 
whence the flames principally issued, and 
found that the fire had its origin imme- 
diately ander our cabin.—Down with the 
boats; where is Sophia? Here; the 
children ; here a rope to the side ; lower 
Lady Raffles—give her to me, says one— 
I'll take her, says the Captain. Throw 
the gunpowder overboard ; it cannot be 
got at; it is in the magazine, close to the 
fire! Stand clear of the powder. Skuttle 
the water casks.—Water! water! Where 
is Sir Stamford? Come into the boat, 
Nelson! Nelson! come into the boat, 


Push off; push off; stand clear of the 
after-part of the ship, 

All this passed much quicker than | 
can write it; we pushed off, and as we 
did so, the flames were issuing from our 
cabins, and the whole of the after-part of 
the ship was in flames; the masts and 
sails now taking fire, we moved to a dis- 
tance, sufficient to avoid the immediate 
explosion, but the flames were now com- 
ing out of the main hatchway, and seeing 
the rest of the crew, with the Captain, 
&c. still on board, we pulled back to her 
under the bows, so as to be most distant 
from the powder. As we approached, we 
perceived that the people from on board 
were getting into another boat on the op- 
yosite side ; she pushed off, we hailed her, 
ave you all on board? Yes, all, save 
one. Whois he? Johnson, sick in his 
cot. Can we save him? No, impossible ; 
the flames were then issuing from the 
hatchway ; at this moment the poor fel- 
low, scorched, I imagine, by the flames, 
roared out most lustily, having run up on 
the deck. I will go for him, says the 
Captain. The two boats then came to- 
gether, and we took out some of the per- 
sons from the Captain’s boat, which was 
overladen. He then pulled under the 
bowsprit of the ship, and picked the poor 
fellow up. Are youall sate? Yes, we’vée 
got the man ; all lives safe, thank God; 
pull off from the ship; keep your eye on 
a star, Sir Stamford ; there’s one barely 
visible. 

We then hauled close to each other, 
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‘and found the Captain fortunately had a 

_ compass, but we had no light but from 
‘tthe ship. Our distance from Bencoolen 
‘we estimated to be from twenty to thirty 
aniles in a S.W. direction, there being no 
landing-place to the southward of Ben- 
oolen, our only chance was to regain that 
port. ‘The Captain then undertook to lead, 
and we to follow in aN.N.E. courseas well 
as wecould., Ne chance, no possibility being 
left that we could again approach the ship, 
for she was now one spiendid flame fore 
avd aft and aloft, her masts and sailsin a 
laze, and rocking too and fro, threaten- 
ing to fall m an instant. ‘There goes her 
anken-mast ; pull away my boys: there 
xzoes the gunpowder, thank God! 

You may judge of our situation with- 
out further particulars; the alarm was 
given at about twenty minutes past eight, 
and in less than ten minutes she was in 
flames ; there was not a soul on board at 
half-past eight, and in less than ten mi- 
nutes afterwards she was one grand mass 
of fire. 

My only apprehension was the want 
of boats to hold the people, as there was 
uot time to have got out a long boat, or 
made a raft, all we had to rely upon were 
two small boats, which fortunately were 
lowered without accident, and in these two 
small open boats, without a drop of water 
or grain of food, or a rag of covering, ex- 
cept what we Sgro at the moment to 
have on our backs, we embarked on the 
wide ocean, thankful to God for his mer- 
cies. Poor Sophia having been taken out 
of her bed, had nothing on but a wrapper, 
neither shees nor stockings ; the children 
were just as taken out of bed, whence one 
had been snatched after the flames had at- 
tacked it. Inshort there was not time for 
any one to think of morethan two things 
—Can the ship be saved? No; let us save 
ourselves then ; allelse was swallowed up 
in one great ruin. 

To make the best of our misfortune, 
we availed ourselves of the light from the 
ship to steer a tolerably good course to- 
wards the shore; she continued to burn 
till about midnight, when the salt petre, 
of which she had 250 tons on board, took 
fire, and sent up one of the most splendid 
and brilliant flames that was ever seen, 
illumining the horizon in every direction,to 
an extent of not less than fifty miles, and 
casting that kind of blue light over us, 
which is, of a!l others, most luridly hor- 
rible. She burnt and continued to flame 
inthis style for about au hour or two, when 
we lost sight of the object in a cloud of 
smoke. 

Neither Nelson, nor Mr. Bell, our me- 
dical friend, who had accompanied us, had 
saved their coats, the tail of mine, with a 
pocket handkerchief, served to keep So- 
phia’s feet warm ; and we made breeches 
for the children with our neckcloths, 
Rain now came on, but fortunately it was 
not of long continuance, and we got dry 
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again—the night became serene and star- 
light. We were now certain of our course, 
and the men behaved manfully ; they rowed 
incessantly, and with good heart and spi- 
rit; and never did poor mortals. look out 
more for daylight and for land than we 
did. Not that our sufferings or grounds 
of complaint were any thing to what has 
often befallen others, but from Sophia’s 
delicate health, as well as my own, and 
the stormy nature of our coast, I felt 
perfectly convinced we wereunable to un- 
dergo starvation, and exposure to sun and 
weather many days, and, aware of the 
rapidity of the currents, | feared we might 
tall to the southward of the port. 

At daylight we recognised the Coast 
and Rat Island, which gave us great spi- 
rits, and though we found ourselves much 
to the southward of the port, we consider- 
ed ourselves almost at home. Sophia had 

one through the night better than could 
1ave been expected, and we continued to 
pull on with all our strength. About 
cight or nine o'clock we saw a ship stand- 
ing to us from the Roads; they had seen 
the flame on shore, and sent out vessels 
in all directions to our relief, and here 
certainly came a Minister of Providence, 
in the character of a Minister of the Gos- 
pel, for the first person I recognised was 
one of our Missionaries. ‘They gave us a 
bucket of water, and we took the Captain 
on board as apilot. ‘The wind, however, 
was adverse, and we could not reach the 
shore, and took to the ship, where we got 
some refreshment, and shelter from the 
sun. By this time, Sophia was quite ex- 
hausted, fainting continually. About two 
o'clock we landed safe and sound, and no 
words of mine can do justice to the ex- 
pression of feeling, sympathy, and kind- 
ness with which we were hailed by every 
one. If any proof had been wanting that 
my administration had been satisfactory, 
here we had it unequivocally from all ; 
there was not a dry eye, and, as we drove 
back to our former home, loud was the 
cry of ‘* God be praised.” 

But enough; and [| will only ade, that 
we are now greatly recovered, in good 
spirits, and busy at work in getting ready- 
made clothes for present use. We went 
to bed at three in the afternoon, and I did 
not awake till six this morning. Sophia 
had nearly as sound a sleep, and with the 
exception of a bruise or two, and a little 
pain in the bones from fatigue, we have 
nothing to complain of. 

The property which I have lost, on the 
most moderate estimate, cannot be less 
than 20,000/., I might almost say 30,000/, 
But the loss which | have to regret beyond 
all, is my papers and drawings; all my 
papers, of every description, including my 
notes and observations, with memoirs 
and collections, sufficient for a full and 
ample history, not only of Sumatra, but 
of Borneo, and every other Island in these 
Seas ; my intended account of the Esta- 
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blishment of Singapore ; the history of 
my own Administration ; grammars, dic- 
tionaries, aud vocabularies ; and last, not 
least, a grand map of Sumatra, on which 
I had been employed since my first arrival 
here, and on which, for the last six 
months, I had bestowed almost my whole 
undivided attention ; this, however, was 
not all—all my collections in natural his- 
tory, and my splendid collection of draw- 
ings, upwards of a thousand in number, 
with all the valuable papers and notes of 
my friends Arnold ad Jack; and, to cou- 
clude, I will merely notice, that there was 
scarce an unknown animal, bird, beast, 
or fish, or an interesting plant, which we 
had not on board. A living tapir, a new 
species of tiger, splendid pheasants, &c. 
&c. all domesticated for the voyage. We 
were, in short, in this respect, a perfect 
Noah’s Ark. All—all—has perished ; but, 
thank God, our lives have been spared, 
and we do not repine. 

Our plan is to get another ship as soon 
as possible, and I think you may still 
expect us inJuly. There is a chance of a 
ship, called the Lady Flora, touching here 


on her way home, and there is a small 
ship in the Roads, which may be con- 
verted into a packet, and take us home, 
as I have a captain and crew at com- 
mand. 

We cannot but lament the loss 
which science and literature have sus- 
tained by the destruction of Sir Stam- 
ford’s collections and writings, as the 
islands he is so intimately acquainted 
with, are still but imperfectly known to 
the public, notwithstanding the philo- 
sophical and superior researches of 
Crawfurd. The specimens of natural 
history which his long residence in 
these interesting regions enabled him 
to bring together, were almost unex- 
ampled, it is said, in number aud im- 
portance; but, notwithstanding, it is 
the information relating to the history 
of man and his manners, in such pecu- 
liar situations, that is to be princi- 
pally regretted ; and this, recollection 
and labour may iu a great measure 
supply, 





CIVIL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE, 


KING’S FORCES IN INDIA, 
[From the London Gazette.]} 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, REMOVALS, 
BENGAL. 
38th Foot. Gentleman Cadet G. E. Tho- 
rold, from the Royal Military College, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Bagot, 
appointed to 62d Foot, dated 24 June 
162 


44th Fuot. Capt. H.[H. Jacob, from 
65th Foot, to be Captain, vice M‘Lean, 
who exchanges. 

MADRAS. 

lst Foot. Lieut. C. M*Combie, from 
half-pay, Royal African Corps, to be 
Lieutenant, vice Graham, appointed to 
17th Foot, dated 24 June 1624—A. H. 
Ormsby, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Glover, 
promoted in 2d West India Reg. dated 29 
June 1824; and T. Byne, Gent. to be 
ditto, dated 30 June 1624. 

46th Foot. Gentleman Cadet C. W. 
Tuchleke, from Royal Military College, to 
be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wood- 
burn, deceased, dated 24 June 1624. 

54th Foot. Lieut. R. Campbell, from 
half-pay, 24th Foot, to be Lieutenant, 
vice K. B. Warren, who exchanges, dated 
24 June 1824. 


BOMBAY. 

47th Foot. W. D. Hewson, Gent. to be 
Ensign, without purchase, vice Smith, 
deceased, dated 25 June 1824, 

67th Foot. Brevet Lieut. Col. R. Gub- 
bins to be Lieut. Colonel, vice Mackay, 
who retires, dated 6 July 1624, 

CEYLON. 

16¢ Foot. Ensign R. Carr to be Lieu- 
tenant, without purchase, vice Orr, de- 
ceased, dated 29 Dec. 1823; and Ensign 
M. Smith, to be ditto, vice Clancy, de- 
ceased, dated 31 Dec. 1623. 

63d Foot. R. Kelly, Gent. to be Ensign, 
without purchase, vice Lisle, deceased, 
dated 25 June 1424. 

Ceylon Regt. Hospital Assistant M. 
M‘Dermott, M.D., to be Assistant Sur- 
geon, vice Hoatson, deceased, dated 
25 Dec. 1623.— Lieutevant J. Emslie, 
from half-pay 63d Foot, to be Lieute- 
nant, vice J. H. Lewis, who exchanges, 
dated 24 June 1624. 


EAST INDIA COMPANY’S SERVICE, 
[From the Indian Gazettes.]} 
BENGAL. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort William.—Jan. 12. Mr. Harring 
ton is appointed to be First Judge o€ 
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the Cuurts of Sadder Dewanny and Niza- 
mut Adawlut.—Jan. 22. Mr. A. Mac- 
kenzie, to be Fourth Judge of the Pro- 
vincial Court of Appeal and Court of Cir- 
cuit, for the Division of Bareilly—Mr. 
W. Cracroft, to be Judge and Magistrate 
of Etawah; and Mr. D. Harding, to be 
ditto of Juanpore.—Jan. 29. Mr. J.’Trot- 
ter, jun. to be Assistant to the Sub-Trea- 
surer.—Feb. 5. Mr. C. T. Sealy, to be 
Senior Judge of the Provincial Court of 
Appeal and Court of Circuit, for the Di- 
vision of Calcutta; Mr. B. Todd, to be 
Second Judge of ditto; Mr, C. R. Martin, 
to be Third Judge of ditto; Mr. R. Wal- 
vole, Fourth Judge of ditto; Mr. C. J. 
liddleton, to be Judge and Magistrate of 
the District of Midnapore; Mr. V, Bis- 
coe, ditto of Sylhet; Mr. Jas. Armstrong, 
to be Register of the Jungle Mehauls; 
and Mr. J. Hawkins, to be ditto of the 
Suburbs of Calcutta.—Feb. 13. Capt. J. 
Stewart, to be Resident at Gwalior; Maj. 
F. V, Raper, to be Political Agent at 
Jyepore; and Capt. A. Lockett, to be 
Assistant to the Resident at Lucknow. 
Fort William.—February 26. Capt. H. 
Cook, 4th Regt, N. I. to be Superintendent 
in the District of Goruckpore, vice Stone- 
ham.—March 5. Mr. A. Stirling, to be 
Secretary to the Government, in the Per- 
sian Department ; Mr. S. Fraser, Deputy 
Secretary to the Government in the Per- 
sian Department. 
MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 


Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut.—Jan. 
97. Lieut. D. P. Wood, Ist Batt. 11th 
Regt. N. I. to be Interpreter and Quarter- 
master to the Corps, subject to the condi- 
tion prescribed in General Orders of 17 
Feb. last, vice Kiernander, who resigns.— 
Feb. 2. Col. W. Marlay, permanent As- 
sistant Quartermaster General, to be De- 
puty Quartermaster General to the King’s 
troops serving in the East Indies, vice J. 
Campbell, dated July 3, 1823.—Feb. 7. 
Lieut. O. Phillips, of Ist Batt. 26th Regt. 
N. I. to be Interpreter and Quartermaster 
to the Corps, vice Simmonds.—Feb. 10. 
Lieut. T. Sewell, of Ist Batt. 5th Regt. 
N. I. is appointed to act as Fort Adju- 
tant at Agra, during Capt. Turner’s ab- 
sence.—Feb.11. Capt. Hawkes, 5th Light 
Cavalry, to be Aide-de-camp to the Com- 
mander in Chief, vice Honeywood. 

Fort William.—Feb. 26. Lieut. H. C. 
Baker, of the Regiment of Artillery, to 
be an Assistant to Capt. Schalch; Lieut. 
Col. Tidy, to be Assistant Adj. Gen. to 
H. M. Forces in India, vice Maj. Croker, 
embarked for Europe. 

GENERAL ORDERS, 

Fort William, Feb. \2, 1424.—No. 50 
of 1824.—The rates of pay and half or 
full batta, with the rules under which the 
latter is allowed to all local troops in G. 
O. G. G. 2d May, 1623, are from the Ist 


instant, to be rendered applicable to the 


Hill Companies of Pioneers in their seve- 
ral ranks; the reservation contained in 
the 16th clause of that order in favour of 
actual incumbents in each rank continu- 
ing to receive their present pay (if higher 
than the new rates) until promoted or 
otherwise disposed of. 
PROMOTIONS. 


Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Feb. 2. 
—His Excellency the Commander in Chief 
is pleased to oder the following promo- 
tions :— 

16th Lancers. Lieut. A. St. L. M*Ma- 
hao, to be Brevet Captain, dated 16 Jan. 
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4th Light Dragoons. Lieut. Sir K. A. 
Jackson, Bart. from 14th Light Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant, vice Smith, who ex- 
changes, dated June 5, 1825.—Lieut. J. 
Robinsen, from half-pay, 8th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Lieutenant, vice G, Robbins, 
who exchanges, receiving the difference, 
dated July 17, 1823.—Brevet Major E. 
Byne, from 17th Light Dragoons, to be 
Captain, vice Scott, who exchanges, dated 
July 24, 1823. 

13th Light Dragoons.—Capt. M. Bo- 
ners to be Major, by purchase, vice Ma- 
calister, who retires, vated June 5, 1823. 
—Lieut. J. Tomlinson to be Captain, by 
a vice Bowers, ditto ; and Cornet 
N. Nash, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Tomlinson, ditto; Cornet J. G. 
Everad, from half-pay, 12th Light Dra- 
goons, to be Cornet, vice St. John, dated 
June 4, 1824; and J. G. Ogilvie, Gent. to 
be Cornet, vice Nash, dated June 5, 1823, 

lst Foot. Brevet Major J. Mitchell, 
from half-pay, 49th Foot, to be Captain, 
vice M‘Donald, who exchanges, dated 
June 26, 1623. 

14th Foot. Lieut. K. M‘Kenzie to be 
Captain, without purchase, vice Rawlins, 
deceased, dated Jan. 27, 1823.—Ensign 
A. Ormsby to be Lieutenant, vice M‘Ken- 
zie, ditto.—B. V. Layard, Gent. to be En- 
sign, vice Ormsby, July 24, 1623.—Licut. 
R. Staek, to be Brevet Captain, dated 25 
Jan. 1824. 

20th Foot. Ensign G, Eyre to be Lieu- 
tenant, without purchase, vice Gilbert, 
deceased, dated Jan. 18, 1823.—Lieut. W. 
Macalister, trom half-pay, 35th Foot, 
vice Congreve, who exchanges, receiving 
the difference, dated July 24, 1623.—S. 
W. Wybrants, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Eyre, ditto. 

3¢th Foot, Ensign 'T. A. Trant to be 
Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Hus- 
ton, deceased, dated Feb.9, 1623.—Gent. 
Cadet H. B. Stokes, from the Royal Mili- 
tary College, to be Ensign, vice Trant, 
dated July 24, 1823. 

40th Foot. Lieut. Gen. J. Montgomerie, 
from 74th Foot, to be Colonel, vice Gen. 
Manners, deceased, dated June 13, 1423. 

44th Foot. Paymaster ‘IT, Burke, from 
17th Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Allsop, 
dated July 17, 1823. 
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46th Foot, Lieut. A. Fraser, from 7th 
Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Stuart, dated 
June 5, 1623. 

47th Foot. Capt. P. W. Ramsay to be 
Major, by purchase, vice Stanhope, pro- 
moted, dated July 3, 1423.—Lieut. J. T. 
Keays to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
Ramsay, ditto—Ensign A. Mair, from 
68th Foot, to be Lieutenant, by purchase, 
vice Keays, ditto. 

67th Foot. Capt. J. Algeo to be Major, 
by purchase, vice Wyndham, promoted, 
dated June 26, 1423.—Lieut. C. M. Har- 
rison to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
Algeo, promoted, dated hae 3, 1823.— 
Ensign C, Tinling, from 76th Foot, to be 
Lieutenant, by purchase, vice Harrison, 

itto. 

69th Foot. Ensign C. Steuart to be 
Lieutenant, without purchase, vice Wind- 
sor, deceased, dated July 10, 1823. 

Fort William, Feb. 12.—Lieut. and 
Brevet Capt. G. Snodgrass to be Captain 
of a Company, from Jan. 31, 1824, vice 
Oakes, deceased ; Ensign M. Smith to be 
Licutenant, vice Snodgrass.—Feb. 19. Se- 
nior Major R. H. Cunliffe to be Lieut. 
Colonel, from Feb. 15, vice Paton, de- 
ceased. 

Medical Department. 

Fort William, Feb. 26.—Assistant Apo- 
thecary M. Barrett, attached to the hos- 
pital of the Nagpore Division of Artillery, 
to the rank of Apothecary, to fill the situ- 
ation of Apothecary in Fort William. 

Authorized in General Orders of the 
16th ult. :— 

March 4.—Assistant Surgeon W. Jack- 
son to perform the Medical Duties of the 
Civil Station of Sylhet, vice Smith. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Feb.5. 
‘The undermentioned unposted Assistant 
Surgeons are appointed to do duty at the 
Station specifiec .o~ to their names : 

Assist, Surg. J. F. Stewart. . Nagpore. 

A. M. Clark .. Mhow. 
J. A, Lawrie. . Neemuch. 

Feb. 7.— Assistant Surgeon W. Twi- 
ning to be Supernumerary Surgeon in 
India, vice Mouat; and Assistant Surgeon 
G. Finlayson, from @th Light Dragoons, 
to be Supernumerary Assistant Surgeon 
in India, vice J. Campbell. —March 4. 
Assistant Surgeon W. Jackson, to perform 


the Medical Duties of the Civil Station of 


Sylhet, vice Smith. 
ADJUSTMENT OF RANK. 
Fort William, Feb. 26, 1224. 

8d Regt. N. J. Lieut. J. Stevens to rank 
from June 28, 1821, vice Jackson, struck 
off.—Lieut. F. Spencer, (now of the 16th 
Regt. N. I.) torank from July 11, 1422, 
vice Jacobs, resigned, 

Medical Department. 

Surgeon R. Heaslop to rank from June 
16, 1823, vice Carnegie, retired. —Surgeon 
H. H. Wilson to rank from Jaly 11, 1823, 


for the augmentation. —Surgéon R. D. 
Kuight to rank from July 24, 1823, vice 
Johnston, promoted ; Surgeon J. Ranken 
to rank from Aug. 19, 1823, vice Gibson, 
deceased. 

REMOVALS. 


Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Jan. 
27, 1624.—The following officers, 6th En- 
signs in their present Corps, are removed 
to be 4th Ensigns in the Regiments spe- 
cified opposite to their names :— 

Ensign J. G. Sharpe, from the 9th to 
the 6th Regt. N. I. and 2d Batt. at Hansi. 
—Ensign W. B. Gould, from the 22d to 
the 21st Regt. N. I. and Ist Batt. at Eta- 
wah.—Ensign W. D. Kennedy, from the 
19th to the 20th Regt. N. I. and Ist Batt. 
at Prince of Wales’s Island. 

The undermentioned Ensigns are per- 
manently posted to Regiments and Batta- 
lions, as follows :— 

Ensign Henry Candy, to the European 

Regiment, Dinapore.—Ensign Robt. Mac- 
kellar Hunter, to the 7th Regt. N. 1. and 
2d Batt. Seetapore—Ensign Alex. Mac- 
gregor Skinner, to the 9th Regt. N. I. and 
2d Batt. Lucknow.—Ensign Henry Kirke, 
to the 10th Regt. N. I. and Ist Batt. 
Dacca.—Ensign Ralph Smith, to the 14th 
Regt. N. I. and Ist Bate. Pertabgurgh.— 
Ensign Edward John Dicky, to the 19th 
Regt. N. L. and Ist Batt. Keitah.—Ensign 
Henry Alpe, to the 2Ist Regt. N. J. and 
2d Batt. Saugor.— Ensign Wm. Wren 
Blyth, to the 22d Regt. N. I. and 2d Batt, 
Bevares —Ensign Henry Octavus Frede- 
rick, to the 25th Regt. N. I. and 2d Batt. 
Neemuch.—Ensign Thos. Henry Shuld- 
ham, to the 26th Regt. N. I. aod 2d Batt. 
Dinapore.—Ensign Charles Cheape, to 
the 26th Regt. N. I. and Ist Batt. Nag- 
y0ore.—Ensign Edward Meade, to the 28th 
Regt. N. I. and 2d Batt. Delhi—Ensign 
Francis Gresley, to the 28th Regt. N. 1. 
and Ist Batt. Mhow. — Ensign Henry 
Hunter, to the 29th Regt. N. I. and Ist 
Batt. Benares. — Ensign John Swinton 
Browne, to the 33d Regt. N. I. and ist 
Batt. Dinapore. — Ensign Wm. Francis 
Grant, to the 34th Regt. N. J. and Ist 
Batt. Benares. 

With the exception of the following, 
and of those attached to the European 
Regiment for the purpose of instruction, 
the aforementioned Officers are directed 
to proceed by water, and join the Corps 
to which they are now posted. 

Ensign T. Shuldham, to continue doing 
duty with the Ist Batt. 24th Regt.—Ensign 
W. F. Grant, to continue doing duty with 
the Ist Batt. 32d Regt. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut.—Feb. 
3. Lieut. W. Peel, of 26th Regt. N. I. to 
2d Batt. of that Regt. Capt. W. Grant, to 
the 2d and Lieut. W. F. A. Seymour, to 
the lst Batt. 34th Regt.—Feb. 6. Lieut. J. 
Buncombe, 10th Regt. N. I. to the Ist 
Katt. of that Regt. Lieut. Kent, from the 
Ist to 2d Batt, and Lieut. Lowe, from the 
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2d to Ist Batt. 33d Regt.—Feb. 9. Lieut. 
Cooper, 4th Regt. and Lieut. Bagshawe, 
20th Regt. are permitted to exchange 
Corps ; the former is posted 2d Batt. 20th 
Regt. and the latter to 2d Batt. 4th Regt. 
—Feb. 11. Ensign C. H. Thomas, lately 
arrived, to do duty with Ist Batt. 32d 
Regt. at Cawnpore ; Ensign Grant, from 
34th to Ist Batt. 32d Regt. N. 1.—Feb. 12. 
Capt. Stacy, 16th Regt. N. L. to Ist Batt. 
and Capt. Thomas to 2d Batt. ; Ensign R. 
Smith, from Ist Batt. l4th Regt. to 2d 
Batt. 31st Regt. ; Ensign Kirke, from 10th 
Regt. N.I. to Ist Batt. 12th Regt. N. L.; 
Lieut. Morshead, from the 2d to Ist Batt. 
and Lieut. Cobbe, from the Ist to 2d 
Batt. 30th Regt. N. 1—Feb. 13. Lieut. ‘T. 
Sanders, to the Ist Comp. 4th Batt. of 
Artillery, vice Brevet Capt. Deniss, re- 
moved to 2d Comp. ist Batt.—Feb. 14. 
Lieut. Bartleman, from 2d Batt. 22d Regt. 
N. I. to 2d Batt. 24th Regt. N. I. and 
hereafter te do duty with left-wing of Ist 
Batt. 2d Regt. N. 1. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Shamlee.—Feb. 
16. Lieut. G. Shaw, from 17th Dragoons, 
to be Lieutenant of 4th Regt. of Dra- 
goons. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut.—Feb. 
19. Capt. Lloyd is posted to the Ist, and 
Capt. James to the 2d Batt. 30th Regt. 

Medical Department. 

Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut.— Feb. 
7. Surgeon J. Grietson, to Ist Batt. 29th 
Regt. N. I. 


FURLOUGHS. 


Head Quarters, Camp, Meerut, Feb. 2, 
—The undermentioned Officers have re- 
ceived leave of absence for the reasous 
assigned :— 

30th Regt. Lieut. M‘Leod, from March 
10, to Noy. 30, 1424, to remain in exten- 
sion at the Cape, for the recovery of his 
health. 

87th Regt. Ensign Courtayne, from 
Jan. 25 to June 25, to visit Calcutta, on 
most urgent private affairs. 

89th Regt. Ensign Gordon, from date 
of embarkation, for one year, to Europe, 
for the purpose of retiring on half-pay. 

Feb. 5.— 13th Foot. Ensign Kershaw, 
from July 5, 1823, until required for em- 
barkatiou. 

14th Foot. Ensign Bowlby, from Feb. 
3, 1823, to Feb. 24, 1825. 

Feb. 14.— 22d Regt. Lieut. Col. C. 
Fagan, to Europe, on private affairs. 

Fort William.—Feb. 10. Assistant Sur- 
geon E, Hickman, to Europe, on urgent 
private affairs, for one year.—Feb. 12. 
Vieut. G. M. Home, of 22d Regt. N. I. to 
Prince of Wales’s Island, for 8 months.— 
Feb. 26. Lieut. Col. W. Farquhar, of Corps 
of Engineers, to Europe, on private af- 
fairs, 

Head Quarters, Camp, Ooncha Shahur, 
heb. 23. 


46th Regt. Lieut, ‘Sutherland, to Eu- 


rope, fer two years, on medical. certifi- 
cate. 

41s¢ Foot. Lieut. Armstrong, for one 
year, to Europe, to exchange to half-pay. 


—_—— 


MADRAS, 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St. George-—Jan. 12, Major Mac- 
donald Kinnier, Town Major of Madras, 
is appointed Minister tothe Court of Per- 
sia.—Feb. 19. Mr. W. E. Fullerton, to be 
Assistaut to the Secretary to the Board ot 
Revenue, 

ECCLESIASTICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Fort St. George.—Feb. 19. The Rev. 
M. Thompson, M. A. to be Senior Chap- 
lain of St. George’s Church; the Rey. W. 
Roy, jun. to be Junior Chaplain of St. 
George’s Church ; the Rev. J. Boys, M.A. 
to be Military Chaplain at Secundrabad ; 
the Rev. P. A. Denton, B. A. to be Chap- 
lain of the Black Town Chapel. 


BOMBAY. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Bombay Castle—Feb.2d. Mr. J. Seton 
to be third Assistant to the Collector, at 
Ahmednugger ; Mr. W. W. Mallett to be 
Supernumerary Assistant to the Collec- 
tor at Poona; Mr. J. Steven to be Su- 
pernumerary Assistant to the Collector at 
Ahmednugger; Mr. P. Stewart to be Su- 

yernumerary Assistant to the Collector at 

harwar; Mr. J. Erskine to be Super- 
numerary Assistant to the Collector in 
Candeish; Mr. W. Willes to be Register 
in Candeish; Mr. W. Chamier to be 
ditto at Ahmednugger; Mr. Richardson 
to be Assistant Register to the Court of 
Adawlut, in the Northern Concan; Mr. 
W. Clerk to be Assistant Persian Secre- 
tary to the Government. 

CEYLON, 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 

Colombo.—Jan. 20. P. A. “yu Esq. 
and Mr. Wilmot, of H. M. Civil Service, 
to do duty as Extra Assistants to the 
Chief Secretrary’s Office ; and Capt. Ha- 
milton to be Private Secretary to the Go- 
vernor. 

MILITARY “APPOINTMENTS. 

Colombo.—Jan. 19th. Lieutenant-Col. 
Churchill to be Military Secretary to 
Lieut.-General Sir E, Barnes, 

ST. HELENA. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

James Town.—April 7th. 'T. Grentree, 
Esq. to be Paymaster; G. Blenkins, Esq. 
to be Acountant; and G. V. Lambe, Esq. 
to be Storekeeper. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 

James Town.—April Ist. Cadet Mellis 
is appointed a 2d Lieutenant; and Mr. 
R, ‘I, Hays a Cadet of Artillery, 
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EIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BENGAL. 

Births,—Jan, th. At Sea, on board 
the ship Thetis, Mrs. C. F. Davies, of a 
daughter. —lith. At Kurnaul, the lady of 
C. Brown, Esq. of a son.—20th. At Cal- 
cutta, the lady of C. Martin, Esq. of a son. 

—22d. At Cawnpore, the ‘lady of Major 
Ferris, of ason.—25th. At Tittaghurr, the 
lady of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, of a 
daughter.—26th. At Lucknow, the lady of 
MajorF.V. Roper, of adaughter ; at Cossi- 
pore, the lady of Captain Fulton, of a son ; 
at Chomiaghee, the lady of F. P. Strong, 
Esq. of a daughter. —27th. At Calcutta, 
Mrs. R. Wiseham, of a daughter ; at Gar- 
den Reach, the lady of C: iptain Conroy, 
of a son ; at Patna, the lady of A.F. Lind, 
Esq. Civil Service, of a daughter.— ath. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. H.Butler, of a daughter; 
the wife of Mr. W. H. Little, of the Cus- 
tom-house Wharf, of a daughter.—3\st. 
At Calcutta, Mrs. L. Delanougerede, of 
a daughter; the lady of Mr. T. Eastman, 
of a son; the lady of C.G. Blagrave, Esc 
of the Civil Service, of a son.—F eb. 2 ‘od 
At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Costello, of a daugh- 
ter; at Barrackpore, the lady of Lieut. 
J. W. Patton, of a daughter; Mrs. J. 
Murray, of ason; at Cuddapah, the lady 
of Lieut. J. R. Sayers, 2d Batt. 5th Regt. 
N. J. of a daughter.—4th. At Calcutta, 
the lady of Capt. G. voeey of ason; at 

Nagpore, the lady of R. B. Jenkins, com- 
manding the N yYaypore Br igade, of a daugh- 
ter.—ith. At Jessore, Mrs. J.N. ‘Thomas, 
ofa daughter. —th. At Calcutts 1, the lady 
of W. F. Clark, Esq. of a daughter.— 
7th. At Calcutta, the lady < ye I’. Beeby, 
Esq. of a son. —Yth. Mrs. G. Smith, 
of ason; at Royapattah Mz Besa the lady 
of S. Lazar, Esq. of a son.—l2th. The 
lady of R. Best, Esq. of the Civil Service, 
of a son; at Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. 
Reynolds, Ist Batt. 32d Regt. of a dangh- 
ter.—1l6th At Saugor, the lady of Major 
Logie, of a daughter.—20th. At Fort ry? 
liam, Mrs. Mountjoy, of a son.—23d. 
Malda, we lady of J. Lamb, Esq. of ptt 
—27th. At Calcutta, Mrs. Nixon, wite :j 
Sub-Conductor Nixon, ofason; Mrs. J 
Vallente, of ason; the lady of C apt. C.A. 
Harris, of a son.—March 3d. The lady of 
Lieut. Col. Blacker, of a son.—7th. At 
Jessore, the lady of R.B. Francis, Esq. of 
a son and heir; at Kamptee, the lady of 
Dr. A. Ross, 2d Batt. 1éth Regt. of a son 
—t#th. At Berhampore, the lady of R. R. 
Hughes, Esq. Lieut. 2d Batt. ZIst Regt. 
N.1. of a son and heir ; at Calcutta, the 
lady of W. Prinsep, Esq. of a still-born 
son. 

Marriages.— Feb. 4th. At Calcutta, 
Mr. J. W. Smyth, Missionary, to Miss 
M. A. Lawler, of the European Female 
Asylum.— 6th. R. —— Esq. to 
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Sarah, eldest daughter of J.Simpson, Fsq. 
of Durrumtolloh.— @th. At Seetapore, 
Lieut. R. B. Brettoridge, Interpreter and 
Quartermaster to 2d Batt. 7th N. J. to 
FE. J. De Courcey, eldest daughter of 
R. De Courcey, of Pyke panah.—1l0th. At 
Calcutta, Rev. J. Marsch, to Miss S. Har- 
rington, daughter of H. H. Harrington, 
Esq. formerly Resident at this Presidency ; 
Mr. F. C. A. Rigordy, to be M. F. 
Smith, daughter of the late J.C Smith, 
Esq.—12th. D.D.W.S. Jopp, Esq. to Miss 
eae ghter of Capt. D. ge wv. 
of Howrah; Capt. W. Strahan, of H. 
Madras Establishment, to Miss M. ph 
ton.—13th. At St. John’ s Cathedral, Mr. 
W. Burrows, to Miss E. C. Pitcairne.— 
20th. G. A. Bushby, Esq. of the Civil Ser- 
vice, to M.A. G.W. Seay, only daughter 
of the - J. Sealey, Esq. of Calcutta.— 
2ist. F. J. L*‘ Herondell, Esq, to Miss 
5 eniee at Calcutta, Mr. J. Willick, 
to Miss i Keys; Mr. I. James to Miss 
Augustin. — 23d. At Calcutta, Mr. 
J. Forsyth, to Miss J. Twalling.—29th. 
At Benares, . Tod, "Esq. to Miss C, 
Bannerman. — - 8th. At Calcutta, Capt. 
G. W. A. Lloyd, of the Bengal N. I. to 
Caroline, second daughter of Capt. W. 
Bruce, of the H. C. Bombay Marine. 


Deaths.—Jan. 13th. At Naaf, Lieut. 
Exshaw, 2d Batt. 20th Regt. N. L—1i 5th. 
At Warrphul, on the Wurdah, J. J. Stew- 
art, son of Capt. Stewart, 16th M: idras 
Infantry.—19th. At Jubbulpore, the infant 
son of Lieut. M. Nicolson.—27th. At 
Calcutta, Miss E. F. Peard, aged 19, el- 
dest daughte r of the late P. Peard, Esq. 
of Ely Place, London.—29th. At Cz ilcutta, 
Mr. L. Guilleron, aged 60 oe ogg . 
Master J. F. Kairougoin,— Feb. At 
Benares, Capt. J.. Oakes, 4th Rest N N. I. 
—2d. At Garden Reach, the infant son of 
G. Ballard, Esq.—3d. At Calcutta, Mr. 
W. Hei ather, of the Hon. Comp. Marine ; 
at Chaudernagore, Mrs. F. Coupland, relict 
of Capt. C. Coupland, of the Madras 
Army.— 5th. At Calcutta, Capt. Clutter- 
buck, late of H. M. 59th Regt. Foot.— 
9th. At Calcutta, Mr. J. D’Rozario.— 
10th. At Calcutta, the infant daughter of 
Mrs. 'T. Philpott.—l5th. Lieut.-Col. J. 
Paton, age d 63 years.—18th. At Calcutta, 
Mrs. T. Philpott ; at Ramoo, Mr. J. Bon- 
net, of the Pilot Service —26th, At Cal- 
cutta, hg = J. Carru, aged 64 years.— 
28th. Calcutta, D. Allan, Esq. ¢ iged 
23 Hag Ist. At Chowring ee 
Ann, di — of the late Dr. Patch, ag red 
25,—3d. F.C. Brown, third daughter 0 
the late Rev. D. Brown, aged 16 years — 
At Calcutta, B. Fergusson, Esq. aged 55 
years.—4th, J, Bentley, Esq. aged 67 
years. 
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MADRAS. 

Births.—Jan. 24th. At Bangalore, the 
lady of Quartermaster Coates, H. M.’s 
Adth Regiment N. L. of a danghter.— 
Feb. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. J.T. 
Trewiman, of 25th N.[. of a son.—4th. At 
Negapatam, the lady of A. F. Bruce, Esq. 
Civil Service, of a sou.—6th. At Trichine- 
poly, the lady of J. Wyse, Esq. of a son.— 
16th. In Fort St. George, the lady of Lieut. 
O‘Connell, Commissary of Ordnance, of 
a son; at Madras, the lady of J. Dent, 
Esq. of a sou; Mrs. Jarrett, of a still -born 
ehild.—17th. At Madras, Mrs. N. Bazely, 
of a daughter.—18th, Mrs. C. Griffiths, of 
a daughter. 

Marriages —Feb. 7th. At Madras, F. 
Lascelles, Esq. to Gertrude, eldest dangh- 
ter of Lieut.-Col. Molesworth.—1l4th. Mr. 
C. Goodall, to Elizabeth Ann, youngest 
daughter of F. Spalding, Esq. of Middle- 
ton Terrace, Pentonville. 

Deaths.—Jan, 15, On board the Ganges 
from Bengal, while in Madras Roads, G. 
Henderson, Esq. aged 32 years.—2d4th. 
At Surat, Harriet Ann, wife of Capt. H. 
A. F. Hervey, 7th N. I 

CEYLON. 

Births. —Jan.11. At Jaffnapatam, Mrs, 
R. Henft, of ason.—l7th. At Colombo, 
the lady of the Rey. J. H. De Sarum, ofa 
daughter. 

Marriages.—Dec. 29. At Nellore, Jaff- 
napataim; Mr. L. D. Rooy, to Miss S. M. 
Anjou.—36th. Mr. A. G. Kroon, to Miss 
C. W. H. De Woeff. 

Deaths —Dec. 22th. At Badulla, Lieut. 
Onn, 16th Regt.—3s0th. Lieut. Claney, 
16th Regt.—At Kandy, the lady of the 
Rev. N. Garstin, A. M. Garrison Chaplain 
of that place—Jan. 2d. At Colombe, H. 
W. infant son of F. H. Widow, Esq.—At 
Bencoolen, Flora, infant daughter of Sir 
Stamford Rafiles. 

PENANG. 

Birth.—Dec. 17th. The lady of J, An- 

derson, Esq. C. S. of a son. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Births —July 2d, At Swinnerton Park, 
Staffordshire, the lady of S. Jervis, Esq. 
of a son; in Montague-place,’ Russeil- 
quare, the lady of Major Forrest, of a 
daughter.—lith. At Clifton, the lady of 
Andrew Doran, of Madeira, Esq. of a son. 
—l¢th. In Upper Charlotte-street, Fitz- 
roy-square, the lady of Henry Taylor, 
Esq. of the Madras Civil Service, of a 
daughter. 

Marriages —July 3d. At Cambridge, 
by the Very Rey. the Dean of Ely, the 
Rev. Henry Geo. Keene, Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, to Anne, third daughter 
of the late C. A. Wheelwright, Esq. of 
Highbury.—6th, In Edinburgh, R. Panton, 


Esq. of the Island of Jamaica, and the 
University of Cambridge, to Sophia Eliza, 
eldest daughter of the late D. Morrison, 
Esq. of the Hon. East India Company’s civil 
service, Bengal Establishment, Highbury. 
—13th. At Croydon, Surrey, by the Rev. 
Mr. Coles, F. J. Bassett, Esq. Surgeon, of 
Colemau-street, to Isabella, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late James Dickson, Esq. of 
Croydon, and niece to Mungo Park ; at 
St. Mary-le-bone Church, John Patter- 
son, Esq. of the Hon. East India Compa- 
ny’s service, Bengal Establishment, to 
Auna Louisa, widow of the late W. 
O'Neil, Esq. Superintending Surgeon, 
Bengal’—19th. At Ashstead, in Surrey, 
Robt. Campbell Scarlett, Esq. eldest son 
of James Scarlett, Esq. M. P., to Sarah, 
youngest daughter of the late Geo. Smith, 
Esq. Chief Justice of the Mauritius.— 
20th. At St. {Mary-le-bone Church, by 
the Rev. Dr. Coghlan, Alfred Chapman, 
Esq. son of Abel Chapman, Esq. ot Wood- 
ford, Essex, to Caroline, daughter of Sir 
Francis Macnaghten, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court in Calcutta —23d. 
At Torne, in Devonshire, at the residence 
of Viscount Kilcoursie, G. Spiller, Esq. 
Royal Artillery, to his Lordship’s niece, 
Caroline, only child of the late J. Wood- 
gate, Esq. Captain in the 24th Dragoons. 
Deaths. —June |6th. At Weymouth, G. 
Mills, Esq. of Perthshire, having arrived 
in England from Calcutta only twelve days 
previous.—20th. At Heatherwick-house, 
Kast Lothian, George, eldest son of Capt. 
W. H. Hardyman, Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s naval service; at Edinburgh, Lieut. 
J. Fraser, of 71st and 47th Regiments.— 
25th. At Hinxston, Cambridgeshire, Mrs. 
Woodhouse, widow of Ollyett Wood- 
house, Esq. late Advocate General of 
Bombay.—July Ist. At Walworth, Surrey, 
Tyrrell Herbert Hendersou, Esq. of the 
Auditor’s Office, East India House, after 
a short illness, in the 38th year of his age ; 
in Duke-street, St. James’s, Major Gen. 
Lachlan Macquarie, in the 63d year of his 
age. His conduct from earliest youth, 
was marked by a most amiable disposi- 
tion, a high sense of honeur, and animated 
zeal for his profession. He entered the 
army at the age of fifteen, and served his 
King and Country for forty-seven years, 
in all parts of the world, with great cre- 
dit. His many excellent qualities endeared 
him to an extensive circle of friends in 
all classes of society ; and, it may be truly 
said, that no man ever possessed in a 
higher degree, the respect and the esteem 
of his superiors, inferiors, and equals. 
—ith. At Edinburgh, on his way home 
from Madeira, Mr. D. Mathie, jun. of 
Craybank, writer in Glasgow.—9th. In 
London, Yohun Fung Queon, the first 
Chinese lady that ever visited England, 
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Date. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 





ARRIVALS IN ENG — AND 'D FROM BASTROP PORTS 


Port of Arrival, 


June 26 Falmouth 
June 28 Off Cowes 
June 30 Downs 
June 30 Downs 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
ot 


4 Of Weymouth. . 
Off Weymouth. , 
Off Portsmouth 


Downs 


Off Plymouth .. 

Off Portsmouth 
uly 24 Downs 

Jule 26 Off Portsmouth’ 


Feb. 6 Madras 


Feb. 17. Bombay 
Feb. 22. Bengal 
Mar, 4 Manritius 
May 6 St. Helena 
May 4 St. Helena 
May 15 

May 15 


May 20 Madeira 


June 


1 Madeira 


*JunelO Madeira 
Junell Madeira 
Junel2 Madeira 


June 27 Downs 


July 
daily 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 31 Downs 
Aug, 31 Portsmouth . 
Date. P. of Depart. | 


5 
5 
5 
7 


1 Downs 


4 Downs 

9 Downs 

10 Portsmouth 
10 Downs .. 
10 Downs .. 
12 Downs .. 
20 Downs 

23. Live rpool 
26 Liverpool 
26 Liverpool 
SHIPS 


Downs 


Downs 
Downs 


10 Downs 
15 Downs 
15 Downs 
20 Downs 
30 ~Downs 


Feb. 8 London . 


April 6 Bengat 


April25 London .. 


Ma 
May 


May 31 London .. 
June 9 London .. 
June 12 London .. 
June 15 London .. 
June 17 Liverpool 
June 17 London , 


2 Madras .. 


2 Madras .. 


4 
7 
1 Off Plymouth . . 
2 
4 


ARRIV ALS: IN E. \STERN PORTS, 
Bengal Merchant Brown 


Cape of Good Hope Maitland 
Cape of Good cea Lady Nuge ut .. Boo. 


DEPARTURES FROM ENGLAND, 


Ca arn Brea Castle 


Portsmouth .. 


Her ro of iii: re 


SHIPS SPOKEN wire AT SEA. 


2i. 10 S. 


34.5 57 Ss. 
34.57 S. 
4N. 
37.19 N, 
8.22 N. 
9.40 N, 
41 

40 


Port of Departure. Date. 

Singapore Feb. 9 
Manilla. Feb. 9 
Mauritius Mar. 1 
Cape .. Feb. 22 
Bengal .. Feb. 22 
Bengal .,° Jan, 10 
Bombay.. Feb. 26 
Bombay.. Dec. 31 
Bengal .. Feb. 21 
Bombay.. Mar. 7 
Bengal .. Mar.19 
Bombay.., Mar.23 
Batavia... Mar. 26 


Londou 
+» London 
-- Liverpool 
-» London 
»» London 
»+ Newcastle 
»» Bengal 
Bengal 
»» London 
-» London 
-. London 
.- London 
.. London 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bengal 

Cape of Good Hope 
Mauritius 

Bengal 

Ceylon 

Bengal 

Cape of Good Hope 
Bengal 

Bombay 

Bengal 


EXPECTED TO SAIL IN THIS MONTH. 


Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Ceylon & Bombay 
Bengal 

Bombay 
Mauritius & Ceylon 
Madras 

Madras 

Bengal 


Commander. Destinations 

- Geary .. Bengal 
. Wellbank London 
. Hamilton Bombay 
. Edwards London 
. Flint ». London 
. Farrer .. China 

.. Marquis.. Bombay 
o, SIRE «Sno saan 


Nally... Japan 


Garnock. Bombay 
Mary, of Hastings Weynton.. . Bombay 
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GENERAL LIST OF PASSENGERS. 


ARRIVALS FROM INDIA. 


By the Minerva.—From Bengal: Mrs. L. 
Turton, Monsell, M‘Dougall, ‘Thomas, Gibson, 
Harmsworth; twe Misses Monsell, Gibson; H. 
Prinsep, Esq., C. C. Hyde, Esq., Civil Service ; 
Capt. C. Munro, 7th N. I. in charge of invalids ; 
R.M. Thomas, Esq. attoruey-at-law; A. Bate- 
man, Esq. R. Gibson, Esq. ;.two Masters Small, 
two Masters Thomas ; Lieut. H. Burges, Madras 
Infantry, transferred from the Rockingham ; two 
European and six native servants ; T. Hudson. J. 
Williams, charter-party passengers. 

By the Rockingham. — From Bengal: Mrs. 
Beach, Reddie, Williams; Rev. Mr. Thomas, 
from Madras, Mrs. ditto; Colonel Popham, Ben- 
gal Service; Capt. Magill, 38th Regt.; Lieuts. 
Smith, 4lst Regt., Mahon, Patton, 46th Regt. ; 
Lieuts. Burges, Farran, Shee, Madras Service ; 
three Misses Gilmore, Curtis, Reddie; two Mas- 
ters Wallace, Orr; Capt. Pillen, ofhis Majesty’s 
Navy. 

By the Cumbrian.—From Bombay: Hon. Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. Stokes, Septimus Money, Esq. from 
Bangalore ; Lieut.-Col. and Mrs. Aitcheson and 
4 children ; Lient.-Cal. Kennett; Capts. Watkins, 
Babington, MadrasEstab. ; Capt. Edw. Cooper ; 
Ensign G. Gordon, died at sea Sth June; two 
Misses Sutherland, Cowper. Gibbon; Master A. 
Sutherland, all from Bombay; Mr. H. Solomon, 
trom St. Helena. 

By the England.—From Bombay; Mrs. Reay ; 
Lieut. Ross, Bombay N. I. 

By the Pilot.—From Bengal: Mr. and Mrs. 
Currie and child, Mr. Budden, Mrs. Montgomery 
and child, Mrs. Roche and two children; Mr. 
Pearson, Rev. Mr. Sutton and child, Mr. Wool- 
hard anc two children (broughthome in the Fair- 
Aield, and landed at Liverpool). 


By the Eliza.—From Bengal: Rear Admiral 
Maitland ; Lieut.-Col. Fagan; Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Darling, 
Mr. W. Haines;-Captains Isaac and Newton ; 
Lieut. Waketield, Messrs. Livesley and Howell, 
Master and Miss Fagen, two Masters Richard- 
son, Masters Brown and Barnes, Miss Miller and 
Mrs. and Master Slater. 

By the James Sibbald.—From Bombay: Mrs. 
Stewart, Morgan, and Whitehead; Miss Brett, 
landed at the Cape; Misses M. Prendergrast 
and L. Morgan; J. Stewart, Esq., J. Camp- 
bell, Esq. died in Quilon Roads, 15th March; 
Capt. R. Morgan, H. C. Marine; Mr. J. David- 
son, Assistant Surgeon Nagpore Service, landed 
at the Cape; Lieut. W. Gray, I)th Regt. Madras 
N L; Mr. G. Hathorn, H. M. 8. ag £ Lieut. 
A. Fraser, 9th Regt. Bombay N. I. ; Ensign T. 
Sewell, 25th Regt. Madras N. I.; Mr. Smith, 
Missionary fram Quilon ; Masters J. Stewartand 
A. 8. Forbes, and six servants, 

By the Lady Camp?.ci:.—-¥rom Bengal, arrived 
at the Cape: Lieut.-Col. Heathcote, Mrs. and 
Miss ditto, Mr. and Mrs. Vrignon, and four Mas- 
ters Vrignon ; Lieut.-Col. Paton (dead); Misses 
E. Chilcott, M. Neate, J. H. Swinhe, Miss J, 
ditto, Mrs. S. Bell, Dr. A. Napier, Master J. ditto, 
Dr. G. Hickman, J M‘Crae, Esq., Mr. B. Bra- 
ham, Mrs. Daunt, and Miss M. Davis, 

By the Asia.—From Bengal: Mr. Gillandez, 
merchant, Bengal ; Capt, Brodhurst, Bengal Ar- 
tillery. 

DEPARTURES TO INDIA. 

4 the Timandra.—For the Mauritius and 
Ceylon: Col. Brough, and four other Officers, 
Royal Engineers; Dr. Strachan; Miss Huskis- 
son, three Misses Layard, Mr. Cooper, and Mrs, 

ray, 





BRITISH-INDIAN NEWSPAPER. 


In a former Number of THe Origntat HERALD (vol. i. p. 544) notice was 
given of the establishment in London of a Daily Evening Paper, entitled, ‘ Tur. 
EVENING CHRONICLE,” in which it was intended to publish such information re- 
lating to India and the Colonies as might be much lessened in interest by the 


delay necessarily attendant on a Monthly Journal. 


The unexpected and danger- 


ous illness of the principal Conductor of that Paper, and the difliculty of filling 
the place of superintending Editor in the Indian and Colonial Department, with 
other obstacles of a similar nature which presented themselves about the same 
period, induced the Proprietor to transfer the interests of that undertaking to the 
GLOBE AND TRAVELLER, an Evening Paper of similar views on all great questions 
of politics and public affairs, in the hope that a favourable period might again 
arrive for giving to this Paper the same advantages of Indiau information, and 
occasion! discussion on Indian affairs, which characterized THE EVENING CHRO} 
NICLE, whose interests were thus incorporated with its own. 

That period has now arrived; and the recent discontinuance of Tur Britisu 
AND INDIAN OBSERVER, renders it the more important that some English News- 
paper should be more especially open to the communication of Indian intelligence 


than the Journals of the Metropolis generally are. 


This public method is 


therefore taken of announcing to the readers of THe Or1ENTAL HERALD at home 
and abroad, that the communication of Indian intelligence, or of events occur- 
ring in England interesting to the inhabitants of our Eastern dominions, and 
requiring the. early publication which a Newspaper alone can effect, will be 
highly aeceptable to the conductors of Tue GLOBE AND TRAVELLER, which paper, 
from the peculiar sources of information already placed within its reach, is soon 


likely to be inthe hands of all classes connec 


with India and the Colonies, in 


addition to its already well-established apd extensive circulation in the highest 
circles of the political and mercantile world. 





